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BUDDHIST TEXTS FROM JAPAN. 


I N a paper which I read before the Royal Asiatic Society on the 
16th of February, 1880, and which was published in the April number 
of the Journal of that Society, I explained how the thought that there 
might be Sanskrit texts still existing in Japan was suggested to me 
by a copy of a Chinese vocabulary, published in Japan, which the 
Rev. Dr. Edkins received at Yokohama from the Rev. Dr. Nathan 
Brown in July, 1873, and which he kindly left with me during his last 
stay in England. This vocabulary gives the Sanskrit equivalents for 
the Chinese words, the Sanskrit words being first written in a peculiar 
Buddhist alphabet, and afterwards transliterated both with Chinese 
and Japanese letters. Such a publication gave me a conviction that 
an interest in Sanskrit must have been kept up in Japan from its 
first conversion to Buddhism about 600 A. D. to a comparatively recent 
date, for the book given to Dr. Edkins at Yokohama did not strike 
me as very old, and I could not help hoping that, in spite of the great 
political convulsions through which Japan has passed during the twelve 
centuries that have elapsed since its conversion to Buddhism, some relics 
of Sanskrit or PAli MSS. might have escaped destruction, and be still pre- 
served in some of the old monasteries and temples of that country. 

When therefore, during the course of the year 1879, two Buddhist priests, 
first, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, and afterwards Mr. Kasawara, who had been sent 
to England by the most influential and liberal-minded sect, the Shinshu \ 
arrived at Oxford to learn Sanskrit, I strongly urged them to make in- 
quiries among their friends at home about the existence of Sanskrit MSS. 
or printed texts, and in December (1879) Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio brought me 
a book which a Japanese scholar, Mr. Shuntai Ishikawa, had sent to me, 
containing a Sanskrit text, which he wished me to correct and send back 

1 Foijpded by Shinran, in the thirteenth century a.d. Shinran was a disciple of 
Genku, who had established the doctrine of Ziodo (Sukh&vatt or the Pure Land) in 
Japan in a.d. i 174. In China this sect dates from the Liang dynasty (502-557 a.d.). 

B [III. 1.] 
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to him to Japan. The Sanskrit was written in the same old Buddhist 
alphabet as the vocabulary, in perpendicular, not in horizontal, lines, and 
was accompanied by a Chinese translation and a Japanese translitera- 
tion. Although this Sanskrit text of the smaller SukhAvatt-vydha text 
was very corrupt, I succeeded in restoring it to a certain extent, and 
published it, with an English translation and notes, in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society (April 1880) \ 

The publication of that Sanskrit text attracted the attention of 
Mr. Wylie, who wrote to me on the 3rd of March that he had brought a 
number of books from Japan, some of which seemed to him to contain 
Sanskrit texts. When these books were sent to me for examination, 
I found that most of them contained specimens of Sanskrit alphabets 
only, scraps of facsimiles in different varieties of the old Buddhist 
alphabet, unmeaning Tantras and Dhdra«is; but in addition to these, 
I found at least two continuous texts, the V^§ra££Aedik& and the 
Pra^/iA-hrfdaya-sQtra. 

There was also among them a second Chinese-Sanskrit-Japanese 
vocabulary, called the ‘Thousand Sanskrit and Chinese Words/ a 
well-known work, which, however, became of great interest to me, because 
it contained some curious information on fragments of ancient Sanskrit 
MSS. preserved in Japan. The vocabulary in question was arranged 
by I-tsing, who left China for India in 671, about twenty-seven years 
after Hiouen-thsang’s return from India to China. In the Japanese 
edition of that vocabulary it was stated that the text had been brought 
from China to Japan by Zikaku, a Japanese priest, who went to China 
in 838, and returned to Japan in 847. In 884 another Japanese priest, 
Rioyiu, copied the vocabulary from a text belonging to the priest 
Yuikai. The edition brought from Japan by Mr. Wylie 2 had been 
published there in 1773, but an earlier edition by a priest called Zakumio 
dates from the year 1727. 

In the preface of Zakumio’s edition the following curious passage 
occurs : ‘ This vocabulary is generally called, “ One Thousand Sanskrit 
and Chinese Words.” And it is stated in Annen's work that it was 

1 See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 47. The preface is written in Chinese and dated 
1773, by the Japanese editor Ziomio. 

* See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 6. 
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first brought from China by Zikaku. I have corrected several mistakes 
in this vocabulary, after comparing many copies ; yet the present edition 
is not free from blunders. I hope the readers will correct them, if 
they have better copies.’ 

* In the monastery of Hdriasi, in Yamato, there are preserved the Pr zghk- 
p&ramiti-hn'daya-sAtra and Sonshio-dhirawi, written on two palm-leaves, 
handed down from Central India ; and at the end of these, the fourteen 
sounds of Siddham (alphabet) are written. In the present edition of 
the vocabulary the alphabet is in imitation of that of the palm-leaves, 
except such forms of letters as cannot be distinguished from those 
prevalent among the scriveners of the present day.’ 

‘ Of the letters on the palm-leaves, the second of the dentals [i. e. 
the palatals] and the second of the labials, viz. 3> [v] and /p [n], are re- 
jected (in this edition), because these (being unusual in style) are difficult 
to distinguish. But those forms, viz. the second of the linguals, & [*], 
and the second and the fourth of the gutturals [i. e. dentals] q [tj], 
<J [v], and the vowels, «“ [ 1 ], V [e], and u for 4 [rt], are used (in 
the edition) in spite of their strange characters, because there is no 
fear of confusion (in employing them),’ etc. 

Here then was conclusive evidence that, so late as 1727. palm-leaves, 
containing the text of Sanskrit Sfitras, were still preserved in the 
monastery of Hdriuri. That monastery is one of eleven famous monas- 
teries founded by prince Umayado, who died A. D. 621. It stands in 
the town of Tatsuta, in the province Yamato, near Kioto, the ancient 
or western capital of Japan. 

The wish which I expressed that somebody acquainted with Buddhist 
literature should visit that monastery and send me copies of these ancient 
palm-leaves was fulfilled more readily than I had any right to expect. 

On the and of August (1880) Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio wrote to me that 
he had received a letter from Japan, dated the 23rd of May, written by 
Mr. Shigefuyu Kurihara in Kioto, who says that he, in company with two 
young Buddhist priests, Kuken Kanematsu and Yiukei Ota, were com- 
missioned by their monastery, the Eastern Hongwaori in Kioto, to 
visit several places in search of Sanskrit MSS. He first went to a 
monastery called Kdktri in the province of Kawa£i, but the head-priest, 
Kaishin Kurehito, being absent, he was not allowed to see the Sanskrit 

B 2 
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MSS. This monastery belongs to the Shingon or the Tantra sect, and 
it is famous as the former abode of Hdgo, who published the edition 
of the small Sukhdvati-vytiha in A. D. 1794. The teacher of Hdgo was 
Ziun (so Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio was informed by the head-priest of Kdklsri), 
and he seems to have been an active collector of ancient Sanskrit texts. 
But in a letter published by Kaishin Kurehito^ in a Japanese newspaper, 
called Mei-kid-shin-shi, i. e. ‘New Record for illustrating the teaching 
of Buddha/ dated April 1880, he states that Ziun, the teacher of Hdgo, 
could collect three Sanskrit texts only during his lifetime, viz. (1) the 
small Sukhivati-vydha, (2) the Pra^/Tipdramiti-hr^daya-sdtra, and (3) the 
Bhadra£ari-pra#idh&na. A fourth text, the Vajfra££Aedika-prc^/i&p&ra- 
mitct-stitra, was discovered after his death by one of his disciples, Kidd. 

Afterwards, on the 28th of April, 1880, Mr. Shigefuyu Kurihara and his 
friends went to the monastery of Hdriu-sri, a monastery which formerly 
was independent, the priests studying the principles of the four Chinese 
Buddhist sects, viz. Hossd, Sanron, Shingon, and Ritsu, but which at 
present belongs exclusively to the Shingon sect. Here they were told 
by the head-priest, Giokio Albaya, that the priests had lately sent their 
valuables, and among them those very palm-leaves, mentioned as still 
preserved there in 1727, to the Imperial Court. 

They gathered, however, the following information from a book, 
entitled Ikaruga-ko-<ri-ben-ran, i. e. ‘ Memorandum on the ancient affairs 
concerning a place called Ikaruga * (where prince Umayado lived about 
A. D. 600), compiled by a priest of the name of Kakuken : — ‘ Among 
the treasures of the monastery were formerly to be found — 

*i. Ni6, i. e. a cymbal used in Buddhist temples. 

‘2. Midsru-game, i.e. a water-vessel. 

* 3. Shaku-gio, i. e. a staff, the top of which is furnished with metal 
rings, as carried by Buddhist priests. 

‘4. Kesa, i.e. Kash&ya, a scarf worn by Buddhist priests across the 
shoulder, which is said to have belonged to Bodhidharma (a. D. 520)-. 

‘5. Ha£i, i.e. a bowl, which is said to have belonged to Bodhidharma. 

* 6. Palm-leaves which contain the Son-shio-dhctra#l and the Pr agnd.- 
(p 4 ramiti)-hr*daya-stitra. 

‘These things are said to have been in the possession of some Chinese 
1 Eitel, Handbook, s.v. Bodhidharma. 
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priests, named Hwui-sz’ (Yeshi) and Nien-shan (Nenzen), and four others 
successively, who lived in a monastery on the mountain called Nan-yo 
(Nangaku) in the province of Hang (K6) in China 1 . In the thirty- 
seventh year of the age of Prince Umayado (who after his death was 
called Shistoku, i. e. wise and virtuous), i. e. in 609 A. D., a retainer of the 
Mikado Suiko, Ono Imoko by name (he was twice sent to China as 
ambassador, in 607 and 608 a. D.), brought these things to Japan from 
the country of the Great Zui (i. e. China under the Sui dynasty, 589- 
618 a. D.).’ 

In a later letter, dated August last, and received on the 7th of October, 
written by the two companions of Mr. Shigefuyu Kurihara, Kanematsu 
and Ota, we were informed that the palm-leaves had not been actually 
sent to the Imperial Court, but kept in Nara, a town close to the 
monastery of H6riiLri, where an Exhibition of ancient works of art was 
then taking place. But instead of being in the Exhibition, it turned 
out that these palm-leaves were kept in the Imperial treasure-house, 
called Shdzdin, dose to the Exhibition, and could not be seen without 
an order from the Home Department. That order arrived, however, in 
the beginning of June, and on the fourth of that month the two young 
priests saw the long sought-for palm-leaves. They were kept in a box 
covered with a net of strings, and difficult to see. The two palm- 
leaves were written on one side only, and the letters were very small 
and sometimes illegible. With the help of a copy, however, of these 
palm-leaves, made about the middle of the seventeenth century, by a 
priest called ^iogon (who had added to his copy a transliteration and 
a literal translation in Chinese), they were able to read the original, and 
to make a new copy of it 2 . Each leaf contained seven lines, and the 

1 H&ng-shan, ‘the H&ng mountain, 1 is generally called Nan-yo, ‘the southern 
high mountain/ It is ‘the southern of the five mountains, which lies in H&ng-£eu- 
fu, “ the prefecture or subdivision H&ng-£eu,” on the west side of the river Siang 
in Hunan, a modem province in China ; it is about 3000 feet high, and appears to 
be part of an ancient mountain range, whose summits only are visible at present, 
and formed the northern rim of a basin, in which coal measures and soft red 
sandstone predominate/ Wells Williams* Chinese Diet., p. 169. 

* A copy of Ziogon’s copy, collated with the original, was sent. It begins with 
the Pra^« 4 -piramit 4 -hndaya-sQtra, Om namaA sarva^tf&ya, dryivalokitexvara- 
bodhisattvo etc. Then follows the Son-shio dMra/ri, Namas trailokyaprativisish/dya 
buddhiya. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 37; No.45b; No. 46a; No. 61 ; No. 62; N0.63. 
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alphabet was the same as that found on a palm-leaf in the monastery 
Kairiuwo^i (‘ Sagaran&gar^avihira ’). 

In the same letter, Kuken Kanematsu and Yiukei Ota, giving an 
account of their further researches for Sanskrit texts, described, first 
of all, a palm-leaf (six lines on each side) belonging to the monastery 
of Kairiuwosri at Nara, which, having been sent to the Exhibition at Nara, 
was shown to them during their visit in April. Many passages, they say, 
were worm-eaten, and the writing small and frequently illegible l . 

Secondly, they sent a copy of another palm-leaf (four lines on each 
side) which they saw in April in the city of Osaka. It had been sent 
to an exhibition from the monastery ATigenri (monastery of the eye of 
wisdom) in the city of Osaka. This palm-leaf is said to have been 
brought to Japan by a Japanese priest, Yen£in (better known by his 
posthumous title ATishio Daishi), who went to China in 853 a.d. and 
stayed there till 858 *. 

Thirdly, they sent a copy of a palm-leaf, kept in a monastery called 
Honseori in the city of Osaka, and which they had copied in June. 
They say that a similar palm-leaf is found in a monastery called Saihosi, 
at Fushimi near Kioto, the monastery to which one of them, Kanematsu, 
belonged, and that others may be found in different monasteries in Japan, 
though no one knows what the alphabet and the language of these 
palm-leaves are. While the Sanskrit MSS. are not exactly palm-leaves, 
but rather strips of wood, written on with black ink and a writing 
brush or Chinese pencil, these MSS. in the unknown alphabet are written 
on the leaves of a tree. 

The transcript sent of this MS. turned out to be a P&Ii text written 
in Kambq^a letters, and contained, as Dr. Oldenberg informed me, a 
short fragment of the famous Vessantara Sutta. 

At the same time these two young priests sent us, in the name of 
their monastery, carefully executed copies of two other texts : — 

i.® A short DhAra#l, called Son-shio-shio-shin-su, i.e. Honourable- 
excellent-small-mind-dhflrawl. It was copied from the original, a dark 
blue paper with silver paint, and is in the handwriting of a famous 
Chinese priest, named Kanshin, who came to Japan in A.D. 753, and 

1 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 51; No. 59. 1 See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 53. 

1 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63 c, d. 
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became the founder of an old sect called Ritsushiu, i.e. the Vinaya sect. 
The original is in the possession of the monastery Td-shiodairi, which 
was founded by Kanshin, at Nara, in Yamato. They sent a copy of the 
Dhdra»i only, but the MS. contains besides five Tantras, which had 
already been published. 

2. A copy of a copy, preserved at a large monastery, generally called 
Hasedera, of the Shingon sect at Hase in Yamato, containing a larger text 
of Pra^d-pdramiti-hndaya-sdtra. That copy contains a Chinese transla- 
tion and transliteration by an Indian priest, called Pr^wa, of the Thang 
dynasty. The original is believed to have been brought from China 
by a Japanese priest, Yeun, a disciple of Kukai (died A.D. 835), the 
founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, and preserved among the treasures 
in a monastery called Shdriin, on the mountain Kdya, in the province 
of Kii. Copied 9th of July, 1880 *. 

While I was engaged in reading and correcting these copies, I received 
two parcels of copies and facsimiles of ancient Sanskrit MSS. pre- 
served in Japan, sent to me by Mr. Satow, the learned Secretary of the 
English Legation at Yedo, through Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain, of the 
Royal Naval College at Yedo, then on leave of absence in England. 
These two eminent Japanese scholars had seen my letters in the Times 
and Atkenaum, and had used their influence to procure for me informa- 
tion on any Sanskrit or Pdli MSS. that might have escaped destruction 
in Japan. 

Mr. Satow wrote from Yedo on October 21, 1880 : — 

‘Upon reading the account of your paper “ On the Discovery of Sanskrit 
Texts in Japan,” I at once addressed myself to the Abbot of Hdriuri, 
whose acquaintance I had made some time previously, and received the 
same answer which, as I learn from your letter of August 2, has already 
been forwarded to you by the friend of your pupil Mr. B. Nanjio, viz. 
that the MSS. had been forwarded to the Mikado, and were deposited 
in the Imperial store-house. 

‘I at once sought an interview with H. E. Iwakura Tomomi (who, 
eight years ago, visited England as Chief Ambassador of the Mikado), 
and obtained from him a promise that not only the Hdriuri MSS., 
but also any other that might exist in Japan, should be copied for 
transmission to you, and this promise he has already partly fulfilled.’ 

1 See Cat. BodL Japan., No. 63 d. 
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I received, first of all, a roll l , containing facsimiles of the following 
MSS. : — 

1. A palm-leaf, attributed to Arya Ananda, and brought from China by 
the monk Yen£in, better known under his posthumous title of ATishio 
Daishi (b. 815, d. 89a), who had studied Sanskrit in that country (853- 
858 A.D.) under Pra^/iatara, a San-zd-hosshi, i.e. Tripi/aka-law-teacher, 
of the N&landa monastery in Central India. The original, a gift of 
Pr^gvfetara, is now preserved at the monastery of Raikd^i, at Sakamoto 
near Kioto 2 . It contains fragments of a Dh&rawi, and begins with 
NamaA sarvabuddhabodhisattvebhyaA. 

2. A palm-leaf MS., attributed to Klryapa, originally preserved at 
Hdriuri in Yamato, now transferred to the Japanese Court. It contains 
the Pr^/id-p&ramit&-hr/daya-s£ltra, the Sonshio dh&ra n\ i.e. the Ush/rf- 
sha-v^aya-dhara«l ; also some Sanskrit letters 3 . 

3. A MS. from the pen of Pr^/zatara, brought from China by his 
pupil ATishio Daishi, and preserved in the monastery Onsiosi, also 
called Miidera, in Omi near Kioto 4 . 

Besides this roll, Mr. Satow sent another facsimile of No. 2, the MS. 
attributed to Klryapa 6 ; and a facsimile of three leaves, preserved at 
ATi-on-in in Kioto 6 . ‘No Japanese scholar/ he adds, ‘has been able 
to give me an account of the contents, the language, and character in 
which they are written.’ One is a Pili text in Burmese letters, the 
other a Singhalese text in Singhalese letters. Mr. Rhys Davids and 
Dr. Oldenberg inform me that it is impossible at present to determine 
from what works they are taken. 

Lastly, the head-priest of KdkLsri sent Mr. Satow the following tran- 
scripts, which were likewise forwarded to me through Mr. Chamberlain : — 

i. 7 A copy of the Hdriuri palm-leaf. This must have been made 
from an old copy, preserved at K6kLd, for the original had been sent 
to the Mikado. 

1 Cf. Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 45. 

* Of this palm-leaf I have no other copy. 

8 Cf. Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46 a; No. 61 ; No. 62 ; No. 63 a, b. 

4 This is published, more completely, in the Akshara-gio ; Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. 46 e, 3. 

8 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 61. 6 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 60. 

7 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 60. 
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a. 1 The ‘ Praise of the Works and Vows of Samantabhadra.’ Of this 
I had seen already a printed copy, sent to me from Japan, and a MS. 
from the Royal Asiatic Society. 

3. 2 A copy of a palm-leaf preserved at K6km. This is published 
in Akshara-^o. 

4. 3 Copy of a palm-leaf belonging to the monastery of Zuiseari at 
the village of Afioshi in the province of Yamashiro. 

5. The five volumes, called Akshara-^io 4 , four of smaller, one volume 
of larger size, containing, besides copies of MSS. already mentioned, one 
copy of a new MS., viz. a palm-leaf belonging to the monastery of T6- 
Shiodaui near Nara, in Yamato. 

We have, therefore, the following documents now accessible to us, 
all, with one exception, brought to light in Japan during the last few 
years : — 

1. The Vocabulary, given by Dr. Brown to Dr. Edkins, and lent by 
Dr. Edkins to me. See p. 1 Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 338. It was 
published in Japan in A. D. 1732. A second copy of this work (A. D. 
1732) exists in Mr. Wylie’s collection, Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 6. We 
learn from the preface that it was compiled by a Shaman of the monas- 
tery of Kwan-ting in China, who came from the country of Kwei-tsi 
(Khara£ar 5 ),an ancient kingdom and city of Eastern Turkestan, N. of the 
Bosteng lake, at the foot of the Tien-shan. His priestly name was Liyen 
(Reigon, in Japanese), and he is supposed to have lived between A. D. 
713 and 847, His official titles were Hon-gio-tai-toku, ‘the great vir- 
tuous one (Bhadanta), who translates the Stitras,’ and Kan-rin-tai-shio, 
i.e. ‘waiting in Han-lin (Kan-rin, in Japanese) to be called.* This Han-lin 

1 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 56. 9 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 57. 

9 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 58. 4 See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46. 

8 Dr. Edkins remarks that Kwei-tsi continued to send tribute to China down to 
A. D. 1072. The town is said to be identical in site with the modem city Ku-£e->Kng 
(lat. 41, 37; long. 82, 55 ; see Porter Smith’s Geographical Vocabulary). The King 
of Kwei-tsi, named Kalipushpi, was invested by the Emperor of China, Kaou-tsung, 
with the title of Kwei-tsi-wang. Dr. Edkins adds that the capital of China being 
mentioned as Kumudanain the 39th leaf, the book must be regarded as belonging to 
the Tang dynasty, A. D. 618 to 907. Kumudana, here written in Sanskrit and Japanese 
characters under King-sze, 6 metropolis,’ was only used, so far as we know, in the 
time of the Arabian travellers for the Chinese capital. 

C [III. 1.] 
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was a kind of College, founded in A. D. 713, under the Tang dynasty, 
a resort for Buddhist priests, Taoist doctors, diviners, etc., ready to be 
summoned to do service under government, and set apart for literary 
scholars under the Ming dynasty, 1367 A.D. 

2. ‘The Thousand Sanskrit and Chinese Words,’ published in Kioto, 
1773. This glossary was compiled by I-tsing, in A. D. 671, brought to 
Japan by Zikaku (ninth century), and edited there by Zakumio, in 1727. 
See Cat Bodl. Japan., No. 6. It mentions the palm-leaves in the 
monastery of Hdriori. See Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 368. 

3. SukhAvati-vyQha-maMyclna-sfltra, edited by Ziomio, 1773 ; edited 
by M. M., Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1880. See Cat. Bodl. 
Japan., No. 47. There exists in Japan another edition of the text 
with three Chinese translations, published by H6go ; also a gram- 
matical analysis of the text in four volumes. 

4. Va£Ta££^edik&-pr3£$&p&ramit&, MS. copied at KdkLri by Kane- 
matsu, September 1880; text, Chinese transliteration, and three Chinese 
translations ; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 54. Another copy of Sanskrit 
text only, made by Kaishin Kurehito at Kdkisi ; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. 55. For a Chinese translation, see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 1. 

5. Samantabhadra£arlstotra, MS. copied at Nyogwanri by Kaigon 
Figimura, July 1880, and sent by Mr. Satow; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. 56. 

6. Pn^f« 4 -p 4 ramit 4 -hndaya-sfltra, in a longer and a shorter form, 
generally followed by the U sh«isha-dhira«l. The text is found in the 
following copies, Cat. Bodl. Japan., Nos. 45 b, 46 a, 61, 62, 63 ; see also 
No. 37. 

These are all the complete texts which have hitherto been discovered 
in Japan. Besides these, a number of fragments, mostly written on single 
palm-leaves or sheets of wood or paper, have been found in the ancient 
monasteries, while some have lately been transferred to the Imperial 
Government. They are curious on account of their age, which in 
some cases seems well attested; they are in fact the oldest Sanskrit 
MSS. now in existence : but they are too fragmentary and too much 
injured to yield as yef any valuable results. I have tried to arrange 
them according to the monasteries in which they were found: — 

1. Hdriusri, province of Yamato, head-priest Giokio ATibaya : Pr 
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p&ramit&-hrrdaya-sCltra, and Ush»tsha-dh4ra#l, now transferred to the 
Imperial Government. They existed at Hdriuri in 1727, when they 
were seen by Zakumio ; were copied by ^iogon in the seventeenth 
century ; brought to Japan in 609 A. D. ; may have belonged to Bodhi- 
dharma (a.d. 520), and were attributed to Klryapa. See Cat. Bodl. 
Japan., Nos. 45b, 46a, 61, 63, 63. 

2. Kairiuwosi at Nara, province Yamato : palm-leaf. See Cat. 
Bodl. Japan., Nos. 51, 59. 

3. ATigensri at Osaka, province Settsu : palm-leaf, brought from China 
in 858 by A'ishio Daishi. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 52. 

4. Raik6#i at Sakamoto near Kioto, province of 6mi: palm-leaves, 
containing a Dhira/r! (attributed to Ananda), given to ATishio Daishi, 
when in China, by Pra^tfatara of NiUanda. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. 45* 

5. Honsensi in Osaka : palm-leaf, containing fragment of P&li Vesan- 
tara-sutta in Kambqfa letters. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 53. 

6 . Saihosi at Fushimi near Kioto : palm-leaf, like the preceding one ; 
see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 53. 

7. Td-shiodaisi at Nara, province Yamato: dark blue paper with 
silver writing, containing a Dh&rawf, written by Kanshin, who came to 
Japan A. d. 753, and founded the monastery ; copied by Kanematsu and 
Ota. Some Mantras or Tantras contained in the same MS. have not 
yet been copied. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., Nos. 63 c, 46 d. 

8. Hasedera at Hase, province Yamato : Pra^«4-p4ramitA-hr»daya- 
sfttra (larger text). A copy of the original which was brought from China 
to Japan in the ninth century, by Yeun, a disciple of Kukai (died 835). 
See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63 d, and Mr. Wylie’s book, printed in China. 

9. Shi6£iin, province Kii: the Pr^»4-p4ramit4-hridaya-s(ltra, the 
original, of which the above was copied. 

10. Miidera (also called Onsmsi) near the Biwa lake, province of 
Omi : writing of Pra^flatara, brought to Japan by his disciple ATishio 
Daishi, 858 a. D., containing short Mantras. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., Nos. 
45 c, 46 e. 

11. Onsiosi; see Miidera. 

12. ATi-on-in, in Kioto : palm-leaf, containing P&li texts. See Cat. 
Bodl. Japan., No. 60 (also No. 53). 

c 2 
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13. K6ki#i, province of Kawa^i : palm-leaf, copied by Kaishin Kure- 
hito, head of the monastery. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 57 ; also in 
Akshara-gio, Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46 b. H6go, who published the 
smaller SukMvati-vytiha, A. D. 1794, lived at KdkLsri, and was the pupil 
of Ziun ; see p. 4, 1. 4. 

14. Nyogwan^i: Samantabhadra^aristotra, copied by Kaigon Fi\gi- 
mura of Nyogwanri. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 56. 

15. Zuisensi at ATioshi, province Yamashiro: palm-leaf. See Cat. 
Bodl. Japan., No. 58. 

16. Shioriosi at Saga near Kioto : palm-leaf. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., 
No. 46 c. 

17. Sairaisi, province of Ise. See Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 46. 

18. Hongwan#i, Eastern, in Kioto: monastery of Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, Kasawara, Kuken Kanematsu, and Yiukei Ota. 
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V A G R A KKH E D I K A. 

The first Sanskrit text which I have endeavoured to restore from 
MSS. lately discovered in Japan is the Va^Ta&Wediki or Diamond- 
cutter, long known to us from translations as one of the most famous 
metaphysical treatises of the Mah&y&na Buddhists. The most important 
translations are the Chinese, the Tibetan, and Mongolian. 

The Mongolian is mentioned by Burnouf, in his Introduction 4 l’his- 
toire du Buddhisme, as having been presented by the Baron Schilling de 
Canstadt to the Institut de France in 1837. 

The Tibetan translation was published with a German translation by 
I. J. Schmidt, in the M^moires de l’Acad^mie Impdriale des Sciences de 
Saint P6tersbourg, VI"* S6rie, Tome Quatriime, a m# livraison, 1837, 
under the title Ober das Mah 4 y 4 na und Pradschn 4 -P 4 ramit 4 der 
Buddhen. 

Of the Chinese translations I am able to give the following account, 
chiefly supplied to me by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio : — 

There is (1) a Chinese translation of the Vagra&Medikd.-pragfHipAra.- 
mitd-sdtra, called Afin-kang-pan-ao-po-lo-mi-^ing, by Kum&raftva 1 , of 
the latter Tshin dynasty (384-417 A.D.), with an Imperial preface by the 
Emperor ATAang-tsu of the Ming dynasty, dated A. D. 141 1. Under the 
same dynasty a commentary on Kumira^iva’s translation was composed 
by two Buddhist priests. 

(a) A second translation is the work of Bodhiru£i, of the Northern 
Wei dynasty (386-534 a. D.). He was the teacher of Donran, the third 
patriarch of the Sinshu sect. 

(3) A third is ascribed to Param&rtha, a.d. 56a. 

(4) A fourth, which is so literal and mot- 4 -mot as to be unintelligible 
to a Chinese without the Sanskrit text, was composed by Dharmagupta 

(589“ 6l 8 A.D.). 

1 See Cat Bodl. Japan., No. 1. 
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There are two more translations ; the one (5) written by the famous 
Hiouen-thsang, the other (6) by the hardly less famous I-tsing, both 
living during the Thang dynasty (618-907 A.D.). The translation of 
Hiouen-thsang forms part also of his translation of the whole of the 
Mah&pra^Mp&ramitcl-sfitra, constituting its ninth part 1 , so that possibly 
it may have belonged originally to that great collection. 

But although the large number of translations testify to the high esti- 
mation in which this work was held, and prove that it had become 
famous, if not canonical, at least in the fourth century of our era, no 
MS. of the original Sanskrit text had, as yet, been met with among the 
large collections of Buddhist works which we owe to Mr. Hodgson and 
others. It was known from some remarks of Burnouf s (Lotus, p. 338) 
that he was in possession, not only of the Tibetan translation, but also 
of the Sanskrit original of the V^ra£/Wedik&, but after his death nothing 
more was heard of this. 

By a most unexpected and fortunate concurrence of circumstances we 
have now come into possession of three more or less independent classes 
of Sanskrit MSS. containing the text of the Va^ra&Medikd, one coming 
from Japan, the other from China, the third from Tibet. 

I. The manuscripts and printed texts of the Va^ra^^edikd, lately sent 
from Japan, have been described in Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio’s Catalogue, Nos. 54 
and 55. The first, which I received the 15th of February, 1881, was a copy 
made by Kanematsu, who had been sent for that purpose by the monas- 
tery of the Eastern Hongwan^i to the monastery of KdkLsi, which possesses 
the large collection, called Bon-gaku-shin-rio, i. e. ‘a ferry-beam for the 
study of Sanskrit,’ of which the Va^ra^^ediki forms the 320th fasci- 
culus. This collection was made by Ziun, the former president of the 
monastery, and by his disciples, H6go, ATido or Horu, and others, during 
the last century. The copy contains the Sanskrit text, a Chinese 
transliteration, a Chinese literal version, and the two translations by 
Kum&re^-iva (about 401) and Dharmagupta (about 605). 

The second copy was sent to me by Mr. Satow, and was made at the 
same monastery of K6kLsi, probably by Kaishin Kurehito. It contains 
the Sanskrit text only. 

As these two copies are taken from the same original, probably the 
1 See Catalogue of Tripi/aka by Bunyiu Nanjio, Nos. 10-15. 
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one which was first discovered in Japan by ATido, after the death of his 
teacher Ziun, they represent one authority only, though the one some- 
times helps to make the other more legible. 

II. The text that has come to us from Tibet is one of the block- 
printed books presented, I believe, by Baron Schilling de Canstadt to the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg. I have to return my sin- 
cere thanks to the Imperial Academy and, more particularly, to Baron de 
Rosen, for their great kindness in allowing me to collate this valuable 
text at Oxford. It contains the Sanskrit text, a Tibetan transliteration, 
and a Tibetan translation, but seems to have been printed in China. 
The Tibetan text with a German translation was published by Schmidt 
in 1837 (see p. 15). 

III. Most unexpectedly, while I was engaged in restoring the text of 
the Vagra££Aedik&, I received from Mr. Wylie a book which had been 
given to him at Peking. It is likewise a specimen of block-printing, 
and the same text is printed twice on both sides of the page. It is a 
small quarto volume, folded, and printed in red. The very first text 
which it contains is the Va£Ta££Aedik&, followed by the Avalokitejvara- 
sfltra, the Pra^ 4 p 4 ramit 4 -hr/daya-sfltra, the AparimitAyuA-sfltra (not 
the Sukh&vatl-vyAha), and a number of Dh&raals. 

This is, so far as we know at present, the only Sanskrit book ever 
printed in China which has come to Europe, and it shows again that 
China must still be full of Sanskrit Buddhist MSS., if we only knew 
where to look for them. 

The text of the Va^ra^Medikd, as handed down to us in China, 
Tibet, and Japan, is on the whole the same. Even what seem to be mere 
useless repetitions occur in all. When there is a difference, the Japanese 
text generally gives an independent and shorter form, as compared with 
the text of the Chinese and Tibetan books. But we must not ascribe 
too much importance to this, for it is known that some of the Chinese 
translators, Kum&ra^tva, for instance, shortened the Sanskrit texts of 
the Buddhist Stitras in their translations, and this may have reacted on 
the originals. 

I have restored the text as well as it could be done, following chiefly 
the Chinese and Tibetan authorities, though occasionally giving prefer- 
ence to the Japanese text. I have not attempted to give all the various 

D [III. 1.] 
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readings, many of which are misprints only, easily corrected by any one 
who is accustomed to the style of the MaMy&na-sfltras. Now and then 
the Chinese translations enabled me to restore the true reading, and 
I have great pleasure in acknowledging the ready help which I 
received, while preparing this text, from my two Japanese pupils, 
Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio and Mr. Kasawara. Many of the collations, parti- 
cularly where there existed Japanese or Chinese transliterations, were 
made for me by them, and must rest therefore on their authority. 
The help to be derived from the Chinese translations, numerous as 
they are, is less, however, than might have been expected. It is a 
marvel indeed how Chinese Buddhists could acquire such a knowledge 
of Sanskrit as to converse with Indian Buddhists and learn from them 
the meaning of Buddhist metaphysics ; and it is equally wonderful how 
Indian Buddhists could have learnt so much of Chinese as to find in 
that language exact renderings of the abstract philosophical terms of 
Buddhist religion and philosophy. From what I have seen, I doubt 
whether even the best Chinese scholars can derive an accurate under- 
standing of the V^fra^Medikd. or similar works from the translations 
even of the best translators, unless they can first read them in the 
original Sanskrit. When they had done that, my two pupils were often 
able to understand far better what Hiouen-thsang and others must 
have wished to express, while they seemed unable, without this, to 
discover any definite and translateable meaning in the Chinese versions, 
even when they knew them almost by heart. 

One thing, however, I have adopted from Kum&r^lva’s translation, 
namely, the division into paragraphs. Though I do not throughout approve 
of it, yet as it was made by the heir-apparent of Wu-ti the first Emperor 
of the Liang dynasty, who died A. D. 531 \ it seemed to me to cany too 
high an authority to be lightly set aside. 

I hope to give an English translation of this and other Buddhist 
Sfitras in one of the volumes of the ‘ Sacred Books of the East’ 

F. MAX MULLER. 

Oxford, June 1881. 


1 Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 1. 
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II «TRt W^T^TtfarTf^ II 1 

mi ^?r i > ppnwu ' «wwi t f^flf 

wr s^m fl« < wi u i* nffTT *rrfaifa- 

i uro *<5 

fkmm wrcft* 

HiFPrcf tffero mfq^i ura qn$ *»*t- 

H J lO ImSH ^fMI ^rTHW^j^lt M^iw^n*5Hin»4rnsUn: 
tnq^tatu fHWM ’qT ^ q ^ gwfr ifor 

*u»pr qjf qra nffp u f a ^T * j q fafqgro i «ra 
qj<5 fn^ql %w HFiqT^Htq^fq^n^ 

>tow: qr$ fitfrfHtftqir hw 
hsh 

faf ^cj ^pTi ^*i^ni^«Hi*^*jfn« mAI< tffrf- 
qfinfls^THTO i uro m h^Th ^ \m i uhiV 

q ti u qii i tpi fsn qfipqi ufirerq^r 

1 U W H**nj H J. *UTOCh. T. J. 8 $IPHmCh.T. 

4 wn^j.ch. wnftT. “wfogstj. ’vn^nhpqch. ih*«i T. 
tiwhn toiw j. The augment is frequently omitted, 

D % 
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II || 

HiMi^dfa f^ 1 * TRW HiHriftri<<ft^ l WFFQ- 

rt^n^^ntfrr uwi^ta 

mw-tii : 3 i *pr*it« 

Tsfa wqPT^ntHT ^~ 

f%5TT:tn?T*lT Hf¥^T*n I rirtf«i 

f <* * ft*q ^T fcTSf^T ^T Wl?T^ ^ ^ fa* 

Hxrfhrai 3 ii 

IRIJ^ M'ldWI^RiT HPJ ^ 

j/q^rf^g^ ^(OTIT I 

vftfiUTflT HgmW MOT<rilW^T J lrl^^- 

f*m*n h^im-ht: tort nff^n i ?fa ^ 

^ ^ HHf^p I HTfa^Sf ^ W ^fa^TOR^R- 

fi q ^T Rld*i W Hfriq^* W f^R TR^IcRi I TR 
Hi i q naroNfci 4 irii 

HiHM^ H t fRtT.1 5S ^ TtfVHvI q M*i H (w?^ ^ 
*itcct: *nqr: tour! 

sfesrr ^t wjipn ^r 

^faqit d l ^fq ^l *CT «UiMt ^T %q ^ifsJHl 

^n ^TRT^lfw?qVTf^qT^: UsT^ 7* ^ 

1 ^nffc j. ^irftj ch. *hnfo t. 3 w g qgT ffl ; j. 3 cf. * 17. 

4 nfimWh^T. 8 no MS. has K^°. 8 ^ tffiHt 

wt*#fiRj. ^ ^t tfirsrt ch. trorfiRt ti t. 
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ii ii 

*RT M l TOdt qflfH4lMp|il«n: I T&' 

^MfiR r uiRfa w nficMr- 

ftnfr iTsrfrr i thtot |fT: i *rito 

TOfcT W ?| qlfiwtj 3ft TO**: I Hr*m lift: I *T ?! 
^ Mlfiwtfl TO 1 flWsn TOR ^T 

TJSHH^T *TT UTOT 2 II? II 

<rro w s ifo m ftftfo ^r ^tto ?t TOiftfWta ^r 

5JTO * n frff g ft H ^R 5TTO 8 1 vM 

ft ^R <1TO 'TO W fafal- 

TOrofo nfnfrt%r^i tow lift: i *r: ^ ■flftrol 
S nfrtftift ^R ^rft TO ffgft W ffiit TO- 

*0*|3<ft 4 I rlfNi TO* ^ i 5^wt ftwwiiw 

I I ^ ^TOR;i TOIRRI IT* 

<fiq * q , qfWHt * TI WV ^ ft% ^r 

IHRITO TO* ! j*|9jftg I I «rt fft Vl^l 

UTOW l g I s uftftlft ^R ^rft 

TO ^pTOTOW^TOTOg^l^ft ^ 

^R ^TTO TO W fafaw^R T - 

*fa Hfrtfrt^ II 8 II 

1 TOITWhpT ^HWfT Ch. T. 9 Cf. § 17. 8 Cf. $ 14 . 4 The texts 

always vary between 4^t j and 4£*lg, between iJi£ll*i and 
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?rfNi c 418 |'<lhiM<T H^TPTWT I 

TTI I ^t^AWTFl* ITWTift $**1:1**** 

^*t: i *t m wffi yrrf^n 

#1^1 ** mwi3 *iw 

*re$<^<uu*mcN ij^f* ff pm* 

(? gpp^ n*nrt s**: 1 h mi 

«I^W^rfl^l 4 ri^rf<«?lT|r^l $1% WT&r 

fkmw *fW*RTn?fs«if* *fW ***t 

*fa*T*i ***j*ri 2 qyftfairetTOfr * 5^*- 
y ri w^l HT^RTT^I ^rtU^qW<f*«ifrt I **T- 

*rt$ i *t ^ «^r *t*: 4 1 srftsr %f*iror *fa« 

*i«MT'liiS*fa TrfW CTR?} *fa*TOf **- 

*j*ri * rri f* n i*? ft yriaifta 

n u mi*^ ^HHsj i ^W T <r^ g |Tri i *rf* <j *<$ 3*: ^ 

jfrfiww **wwi: vfaft 
Vfaft WW qf ^T n UT TRW 
rpr**: *f to **: u$n*ff * nfamTrf * Tfr 3 N^[ q*N 
W*^ ITOI^ ffidqfrp qT $fW fil I * *?$ tpr# 
ffgfr *tfi***T *fWWT mifllM j mf^ril MPq^fri %*r 

*rf**f* sift f *<$ g*: 3# 

1 Cf. §§I3J ao; ag. 8 tfaurwt Ch. J. T. 8 ^°Ch.J.T. 4 fHl^Ch. 

wtaj. ^H$t. 8 tNrch J.T. 
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II ll 

*iw*j v wiil (Vital HfV'Vfn *1 

nfo ^ Tgfl rglcnfl 
SSl iW J liiH ^FT% rTRFT^T 1^*11 

S*NI ^ rTORTta i w$ ft p?r- 

wi irtfiN fh 1 imm lift: 1 *r f| ^ 

itaf ^ ftfiwm rat wtorttokt^t iraftft * wrap 
* *1 STOW THftft I Hlfft 3 fttf *ftfft- 

UTOT WW T^TT V^ftgT wftft I irt wftjftgT I ^ifl 
iNt W JFlftft I H 1 TO lift: I 
ftai w^ w^rr v^w wfa s ^ ftron- 

w wiH Hft * ta*nfl s ftwti : STOTOt *ftnj 
W infftf a t& ftronurrot nftiwnlt 
STOTO sfft 1 tosi lift: 1 n *R$ S* : S# *ftft*#* 

u?t wft: 1 wgnf^i ri wilq wm 

TOnflm 8 1 ^fcftro v^rfniTOf^fW^r u*c w 

w«n: uiftrotfr ^fw 7 ii^ii 

1 «hh t. 1 w t. 8 ch. t. 4 ^1* Ch. t. ® inmnN 
rw *rf*K j. f^Hti»^M jnrnnhr vnfinrK t. fi^f sww wpiIh sumfuii i ch. 

Hiouen-thsang, m Mr. Kasawara informs me, translates this passage by: 'Therefore 
it is spoken by the TathAgata in a hidden sense . 9 On the strength of this and a note 
of Burnouf’s (Lotus, p. 343) I have tried to restore the original text. * 

WWT° J. wtflHt 0 *pnn 0 Ch. T. 7 The Abhidharma-kosha-vyAkbyA (foL 18 a) 

reads wftf. 
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u TO ^ft pw ii 

H'lqMigniii nfNs to% 

^ Alfa S AifaTOf TOWTThTTfTO WWijtf l- 
ffRfaryr * ^ftwT i to^h An$* 

WW fa qjH l t I wi q*R*R4tift mfqw- 
wroNiARrfa wrfa s Afarof wwttRpjwtt 
worn 4irMf(m ftwr^i: 8 wrfa *mf wwt^^h:' i 
Wrtm |at: i *rts*ft tortR TOfsfarjst 
AT 1WHU TTtSAfacW I A S TOf ATU^ I TOFT 
W: i A R^ ffluni fA i n sn^fSHi: non 

i fifNi to% ^ a: ^NifT y yft at $?*- 
5fan %a 7 f w^ ro ifg tormE^ $ai 

cRFUNtsiw: TOFR^%R t ^R TRIT^ Alfa ^ F 

f<*f*t at s afa ri at rmt fa^R Af 8 straw 

i Af ^ a§ F$i*gAt 
AT f c ^ T H AT rnft f^R STRAW I TOFT 

|wt: i a^sa! atostr a wto ia^a FTfarr: aiaw: f 

TTA RT TA FTfarC: I HMT l l A mift FTA^ pw: gilTOM 

i f aa r t s i TO ar$ s* : ^ f^prt AT 
f <*$Qgd T fr FI gFFgRlTO cfRWT^ UHWMfrKf S 

1 wtftrrfif Ch.J.T. 8 # , J 1 TJ. 8 vS*T Ch. T. 4 fvtfaj. 5 Cf. §§ 17; aa. 

8 Hlflltt Ch. *lfaltt T. 7 J. has ^*ft, but otherwise fjlJIHlg: is used throughout 
as a masculine. 8 aJiU Ch. T. 
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II II 

rTWT^ftS^ST. 3 R ^STT^ *rkrft 

vi ^ M^Ri^rivj^ijm i r<^w fiT m^g R^Rt faafa! 
^k wi RW^ Tfr Wifi fo^R ^|?ft 1JRRRR T^“ 

^TRWET^ I 1R5R |rft: I wh fk^XrU f| 

fRRrTRR^TTt tRKHifl l MWy RJ 
fa ^IRR ^*T RRRJ I TRPCT ^Hl: I ^T 

sfk ffgks f g R t reN % a^ R i fa Rfkar: i k^Wk 
*fi^T ^fk a tii 

hMi r# $>jk srfk 3 ^tfRinR^r R*fk rr 
RTH fkfk i ^gfro^ i Rt ^ rpr i 
*t ^ P icranR#? Rjfk rt Tmrfafk i 

RRR lift: I ^ fk R i katok 

tfkre i PR tfk i *r RRw aft ^ stor to rr 
RCTRqfr a RR : I kaRlk ^tn^inR sfk i 
¥tTORR*N R%*RR ^ri^mPHTO RTRfafk R 1R 
riWIrHRkt Hk^SWRft 5 ftW!= T£RRTft *kfkfkn 
RRRT^ I rff?k R# ^k Stfk ?J 
Rlfk RR ^yiR l fa H w T RTRfafk I ^jfklj^ I ^ ^ 
RFR R Rf^RTTfRT 1 R Rlfk RR ^IRfRffi? 
RTRfkfk I rRFCT flft: IRfk^ asfaRlf *T R^TRTfa- 
rrr: i kkRik Rj^FTnftfk 11 

RRRTf I RfR R*l% ^jk ^rfk RRRfRT 1 R 
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miMHnftwK fr TOfaft i i IN 

toi^ TO Pn fw i vi vi^rf?f TOTOrfro? n iwfard > 
wtoj |wt: i h ft a TORrfwrf ifts TO i fiiwnw i 
frfraftSTOliftft II 

I »ffNl TO* ^ uft *rt»T T& *rcft 
H*nh\ TOfaf yi i ffjfinre i IN toir *rftcf gl 
wfrT toI N urofafa i wro lift: i *r ft s tor;- 
farwf bistro i i ql i*m|d t& 

TO fa f a q t& iwi i wnlt n^ TOnft 
^|TO*n ft 

WTO |ifl: I TORgTO T twIm TOW- 

ft%: i TOwWt- 
wpt: i »r^l torN >rcft gftroft Ihron sft i 
«%TO >TO%I H^TOTfW TOfafiT * Ht WTOft 

wroftwJwftwftwro ^jft: * vfaftf- 

Tfa swftfl Ttwnft^ift IIQ.II 

TOITTO I NNi TO% ^7t wftj S ^fwff w 
WI?N UNTO* WTORWlcT: TO^f^TOf ? 7RiI^ - 
|fa: i i Rt IN toir wfer s 

^4jdHi'iSn IhfaiTO rTW «idW ftw TOWfTOTft- 
ii 

1 Cf. * 17. 
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II || 

n*rereTg i *r: ^5$* 

f ifa an qfrgnd) fa 1 n finr«i ^i ii f e r i gfrrgggr: 

%f 5 ^T ^Fff ^S^T# fR VIrl n HTfarTT: I 

%v*p ^frr 11 

riWlltf? ^ ^im^HHfrifiiri f^T- 

iJHIl^falN m yfc rq fhferi ' fiwi|Wl^flliW »T ^q- 

fiR«| Ri <fart«*i 1 Trai ^ i fM nm nSlffin i R l 

*1tc>r 1 *?f^w* snwwrc: rtt^ nsRifti nm 5g%s: 
fi I ph Ch ^ *151^1 

1 n^R? ^yRRfFym * ^nwRlr 
H%r^l WiTOf Iwl: I HWR ^IR^TR WFFZ HR: 
S WqPTT^ HlfalT: I OTI *flT I * 

^WTO I ^TtRrT WFI sfll noil 

h*rrt 5 1 wWs ^ ^msn^i ^ftrt u<Mtif 

^TT^WRRT 1 R T FTFWt WTg HT ^T<^T Sift 

3 nr ^ft 1 ^f?Rjf 1 in ir 
nniHfit ^5: irr*ta *roi$ * friw^3 mc$<w: 1 w\~ 
*trts i snf Nq i Pn % ^ nfa^5? nfa ^ enroll 
»PTR^! TTC^T n^JFRTt ^ ^T 

^ qW W Uftgi rRFI^Rtstw: HRW* 

1 »nfa j. *j*fir ch. *rfWfr t. a cf. § 17 . 

E 2 
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ii ii 


rffNi ^ sift g W *T 

*CT rfift f?RR yiWHM H^lil I I 

^| H^ rr ^g $rt # ^t ^t rnft f^R mg re w 

I H^RR T ^ HR ^ ^ sft 

^T fRl ^T HRffl oTY^iM I ^WT rRR- 

W^tsfw: ^RTW^ft ^R ^TT^ *R ** 

^ q^rei < a wfl an f< q rafo j r Riq% g 
VnN w wift^q rRt f?^R ^tr ^prev 
q%3 * i mqii 

^rfa g *3<$ ^ ^ffr vfaih- 

HT^RrJtmf^^nrfxr *7Rnj^ *TT$fT ^T «W<«VlH 

*n * H^rogqRRq t % H & qs 


q TR ^ RTRRTTT VRftRf?T qR- 

ftRfif n^NiiRifa qt*R fq^ra friRRfiRfH i tR- 
^0 ft ^RT WRjfa HH«qVIHI Hf<Rpri I HfRR ^ 
*TOT f^RRTrRRRTft ^T fq^^RT - 

^ftq*. 1 ll«Rll 

h*m*hMw qre %q vtrtPr i ijqijfts wtrt- 
fatrT ^jfrf^^qtq^l Wg RKfaai RRR $igft 
T=r%q: I TR VTR I iRRJ lift: I $>gft IRTOT- 

1 Cf. S 15- 
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ii H 

xfam srrftm ttaimcfttHi ^ftm i 

w^ qi if^ fn II 

cffN? W*& ^ Ylfq *rffcr S qrfTOiT TO *I Rita 
vrrftH: i ^rfHTTf i ^ *nftar s qrfroif 

W’HHIrlH Hlfarit II 

I wfNi ^ 

TjMto: qifa* T § i i y§ 

m Tj fo ^ k wt i tiro* |nt: i wy- 

HT- 

ftcT I if fc Mk Y ?ft II ^tsw 

s d^i ?N rnfa*: 1 <*ta- 

VTfftfif II 

^HHIg I H fN> ^q% ^ 

i ^pjfroY i *rt h 1 ^; 

^ai: I 

wror t#f: i YifN ft inftr mm 

wrfa Trwft^ H i ftri T ^Hf^nfi r wrfa wriwi^ 

HTftrTlOr I Yl Yj U! 1 rftft 1 II 

WTUTTY I TO asn$ f?r: ^ yt yt ft% 
ft% ^uh^^i^whhiwhhVmR^^ m Yftwr« 

^ Yftift 

1 Cf. §§ 5; 30 ; 35. 
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II II 

Wlft f^R ^|?rt <J<mWl h^4I<I4^^ 

*Wi*£N II <*? H ^ ^ 

3TO uT^pn^ ^ts^fti 

IFpT I 'W^ ^TrT 

^t^TW^nn T R vnftwtSq^M^MftfMflRT 

^ ^ *R‘ 

^H*|w ii jw 1 

x^j;^ HiHill^^! tt*v^l j lril 
^ vrn*RT^ ^flti $! i«jr«4 1 4 fa I i!»^m t^ : 1 

HT ^T VPPja^T f^JFTCi^T I rtWi^Mifl MIMrl 
HWtisJT iJjR^flT II 

tr ^rffM v^M wn^* 

^qqparf^^ I ^sfa H mi<WWl *i(%'*i^HI J lrlS*3fH 
ufa^ mPuHI-MT M^^riU **^11- 

^ H 5* MKWf lT 

• 3N(Wfi r mX* 4^ frofca 

% ^FRTRifT *fWf?T II 

^rfq g ^<5 ipP$*TO*l ^m*mHtt^T vvffrfi* *1 
*fU*i^T *T ?Nt 

^rogr smhjT TTri^ 1 trks ^rt: nn w H*miw- 

1 Cf. § 15. * After *T*W J. hM 8 Ch. T. 
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II II 

TO Sws f l I TOTO ^HlTO ggfHtal ^1# I 
w»ro lift: i f| ^r wm: n 

gqfran j M<nwl^w^ i <i T n ^l tot HfWfir * ^ ^gl 
qjl n w*n H sfftrfWf w w jhrfrofiT w htowttoI i 

HrTOlrflJI^TOtffll^ ^ iTOFlIW HTfarTT ^rmiT- 

tffcnrt i nf ^ $$1 impm: w.h nnfro toI 1 wmuft- 
TOOT «rfl ^T VFT^rfl TOl 1 TR^fl UTORftlflf II 
nft <j f* ^ *u hwtto qifrrarcftin 
Ifcmmftmr i mro lift: i to ^ ^ qffc^TOTO- 
TOTOTOr%»#*fTOW I 3TOTO ^T TOTO ^T 
s fl ^ TO ^r T|3 < 5TO Wt WTfa 3 ^Rlf^lTO ^T- 
TO yn *pg5 i wro lift: i s%^t gjjft irfroro 

3%TOTO ^fotTO ^^^THfTOgT^TO fir ^ 
HfromlsHfTOc^i iuto lift: i ^rfawRTwrl 
siftlsstfa Tin ^nfromfH to ejifrHT<5) ^foc$5 i 
mnffr ^t ?t tow w ^ faTO w to*~ 

TO i a wwfl ^pfl ^tfau#r Tt^TTOH 

1 HTf^r. nt ’T irwnr. ^rurfinnr mftTT J. a Eitel, Handbook of Chinese 

Buddhism, pp, 49 and 55, gives *rf&T] 1 T, and this, as Mr. Nanjio informs me, is the 
reading presupposed by the Chinese translations. One Chinese transliteration, how- 
ever, points to Kaliftga-rfy 4 . ^frf*T Ch. J. T. 
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II TO%f^T II 
fwTOfropfWTnri totowIvt i w to- 

nfrffari P^ W ^rq^fiTTO W f gcf 

fVra^fqr^ftnra? w TOMfdfirfi f w ^ w ro firTO wtto- 

wfwfow fro^^faro w *fw?frrfoH 

to i trw %ifl: i wrPdfe w w fo ra fi T fa w i to f^r 

WWTrft ^ HPriPfri W WtfTO#T ^TfT^f I W 

IM<*I ■ 9nMufil Hfrl»T ^JTO‘ II 

Wfa <J ^ tp: wlfaroftwrol ^rcuftwi: 

^nfc?: w3totto%w i mr lift: i *rr ^wt to- 

TOT ir^lTOT I *T TO H W^rTOW^W RfwWTWT 
TOTTOi: I TOJW fift: s I JJTOT^i ^ WWW TOWT$ 
WWITIITOWIT^ WWTW: I W fwWTOT^ WWTW: II 

nfw ^ ^5 fft : ^ towt^w wfsfw^wl 

frorwl w to to w *pm wtoiPm to ^ 

^TOlSTOTOfwfl W fwifw^fw ^ TO q^MPdrfl 
wlftrol srol wt w^qfwwt to wftrorfw i wrorfw 

TO ^W TO^TPpWJ TOTWTWt TTWt TOT- 

fwrfw totAs TOHw^wf ww l ^PMWyT i 

wlsw^wfwwl to wfcrofw h 

«fag*c3y n 1# ^ f^WT WT fc^ffwet TO 

w^xrSrw^Ww wfrofw TOfrofw qahrwfw 

1 Cf. § 4 . 2 1TWW lift: left out here in Ch. T. 
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ii ii 


ntwrw fi ra ft q JE mm i fii ri frt wmh* 

^T# ^ rfann^T ^XT# H*IT- 

*ib t i ft ^>gft to t ^i nft q*re^q y g raw uqfftwfft 

H f cTXI ^gifrf II II 


to f*: $>jft # ^rr ^fi ^tt 
*TH R jl l I c ^^R I R rqft i^ TO 

*mft *FlH<£Mlr$Mfl*R M WH I3I-M flwiftr^ Frmf^T- 
TTORft 

X^I^T!T -R^r ^fdfH^rfV l f r H^ T iij eTT H R H l'^1 ^ Rk| > 

^ nfftfs^sroft^ rml f^R 
* 7 §»ri: prau s ^k^*w£N i fi 

V ^ftMRT^lr*K«TO ftc^S tf- 

i r^ii 

^t: $*jft ^rfWlsp^ts^ u^nfar: i 

TORR%R ^TOHTOfarfR t I *I 1 * 3 ^R 

^R ^ R ^^Nfrf VTTfrofft ^Rfrofft R^srr^ifH 
M<«TO TTOK*0 ^ri4^1U||-qu|t?f sHiTl w ^Jn TOFlrR ^5- 
^ift* ^*T# $ijft H*n3TT R ^TO^RT ^57# WWTft^r I 


1 From *WJ to tlfwif?^ left out in Ch. and T. The Chinese and Tibetan texts 
write instead of ^ifcMTOH, and the same variation occurs in other Buddhist 

texts. 2 Cf. § 14. 3 H deest in J. Ch. T. 

F [III. 1.] 
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ii « 

ft ffgfr tot qureK frr qTOTTTTnHfrofti 

^iN^rf i- ^H^ i^ Hmft^ T^ H p t Hav fa stotto 

nDrift i it ^ tot: tot^t qlfv vrcfroft 

TOlfirift q^TOlft I TORI |rft: I *T ft TO ^Sq 

H#. rilij TO^ft- 

%t I ?n ^fiw^ n fd% : to: 

HW ' ii T^Mr: ^ ^T TOftg ^T TOftg 

^T Xl^lft qT I WR ft*ft II 

sift «J TO> ^t: ^ to qf q^fti ft q *3 tor- 
froft ^srita: q ijMbftsirr ^froft ^ftroT^T^TO 
< jtro 3 q ft r foft gft qfroft 

%^jh: s ^Mhft?5t nfroft 1 mmi 
«ft 3 q ^ ^ fT^n qr fc^ft a ft q*T%ro- 
M T ^ l dT ^ i^ qt rri qjtDrift 3H D ri ft q*hTRift 
q^ foro TO f rofirift qr?ro ft^sr ^tor Drift 
ft qftjrrr riroft yi fog i ro nfroft 1 tori ftift: i 
qift q ftqf $Jgft TORT M^f^ T ^H l fH qsftftr 
$ ?nTOT q j ft ft sft q T ft ^ TO qr? M ft^flTO T Hl ft qt ^ ~ 
ftTTOrg^ r ft q frfi g qq firift ^qqlfii qFfmtrift ii 
2 qrftroTOft gjjft qnffts«ro^: TOri^- 
q^fqqiTR TOTORftfT: TOTO^TOI ^ q*- 

1 Cf. § 12 . 2 1TPFU fcifc Ch. T. before *f*ll|MIMl4< 
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H ^r<*i H 

rTO n ^ roP i m 

qnro 1 * f^Trfnwr: i to to ^ ^ ^wi tort 
qrofro w\wm ^ frorfro to qfa% qq& 

qfroqf -iiwit TO ^f ro<flMq> i ft ^tfro* 
^ 3 w n ^M t> n^Nffi v Rfiwfd qiq f TO ffi r q*j- 
qrafir r^w<M! M ^ w i P u fi w fi i to qn$ ipn 
^ p q TO g rifd q ^ 4Hqi: p?raw: ^r ffi l W q 
^k^T «if^fd ^HTOf^nnft^TpT ^Tkf<:n*Ti*i Cm 

^(<:^nn*n*ifR qTlfa^riti^ d^ilnln 
^d*f^flfq qtafflHfq «hc4i*i(m 
*rfq 3 inqq | >M ' Hfflfi l *T qprft II 
S%fR: ^ to pq- 

TO qr^% fgflR I ^T ^T dfwwfl 

*jqqro TOfqqrfir q fiwj N Pri tot^ tot n ynflf - 
ftnf#i qT n^: 1 ^srfx? f ^ ^r: ^ qrfq- 
FflSpqtsq vWrWI^I RTfqrT: I TOlfTO TO 

fqqrqi: q fn qit r^TO : n%n 
wq p^jfrnl 7 1 4d ita^qWi^ 1 qw *W4Hl- 

qqiTOT qj*i Mfnnd^M qiW fTO 
ITOftro 4 1 TOTTTO I ^rf MTOq T R * fo ft« ft% ^ 

1 Instead of ^ U l O l d l «TO»* etc. J. hae *nTTfMin TO etc., but OUjOlfli:. 
®^|«nndee«tin J. i| ^ |HH( Ch. T. 8 Ch. T. ftlJWfilJ. 4 Cf.$a. 

F 2 
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II TO&ffo il II 


^ TOT MwiTOl 

q ftfH ^iq fqfl * n : i TFT ^ ?f ^ftnro: 

trf^fqtifqifi *wf?r i tow lift: i ^tfarow 

TOTOT Wfa «T S ^rfVTO ?f?T TOW*. I ^ff^TOT ^T 
TO^STOsf l *n IWlfiT «T S ‘ <ftfi i TO tRt TO^t: 1 I 

tow lift: i *nfw e ufroff ^t ^IfVTOTO- 

S HfWif t TO II 


crfN% to% ^ sifw s ^fwrf wto !?t 3N- 
TOW Tr^n^TiTWtfiWiT^lt^i TOWTOlfOTfopJW: I 
TJ^JW ^IW^fri^Wii ^rf^l ^ i ^ I WT? TOT^ 
TOnft Hifadwi^HTTOifa «rrfw * ^w^fwrf 
TOTOl* ^N*TW HTOHW T lH : qWWqiWlfri - 
^t^gwtr i i^*j% h^ttot^to 

^jfiT^iT^fWf^ I ITOWi^ •TTfisT ^ *? 

tototN <lWw Twmri wr f iT: w# 
^twifro^ffttr iH W ^ i ^t Pm utim 2 1 to^t: 


* w fofancTOT - 


*i«ft ^ i ^R^mP^^fii ri utoItoI s w^t TOtffi# w 
TTTOiTt$tTOiW|* sfif I TOntfl TTTOl^ntin 

SWWp^T rTTf% « ^froff ^ts^rn TOW^tfa- 

^towi ctto^t wr^wt n fro fa 


1 Cf. § 3. 2 Cf. § 10. * »m^Ch. J. ^ J. 4 HTWJ. Deest in Ch.T. 
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R fT^Tnrflst^TWT^T- 

ll 

TH^Bf tnt^f^nnrT sfff I JfflrfTORT 1 XJfT^fvqTO I 

tor* sfir i ^wr<yriHUi i i totto 

gfir ^ i TO ^^ a ^fireTO i tofut 3ffr i rr- 

nl«jfHwln<J*i«i’q» , i II 

rf r fiR lif t: i to ^s qrM l fo q: TO f Wh l q: 3ifa^ gcT 
to ^wt^ttIwt qm*Hi$3HTqn< i Rrorotfa- 
Tp#f%fiT F fa HR RRTOffaT FT F RF- 
Ht^^T I TOFT %ift: I *nf% F ^Rfa^FT TORT- 
FT l Fl ^ld FRWNt PTOfiFTfS: 4 1 TO ^ TOTF^F 
TOTSfa^f^^Wt FT TO F FR F ifTT I flFTO FIFi ft 
FTF^ f3*fSt sfir 5 1 TOFT ^ITt: I SpStoT 3ft ^ 

RTOTFRTFfiF FTfarTT: I TOTT^RT* F#TOT fTO^T 3fa II 
TITOTpl FTF ^ *JTOt FF^TOiRt Ffl^TO: I 
I *ftSFT fTOt FTfaiT 

F^TOTfft F^TFR jfh RFrtFJ F FFFFRTF^F FTfarf: I 
9 hHh F^TORI F^TFR sfa 6 II 
ffftfts t i Ft mfyw to f^s 

TOi^fafa^iMpTOitflfw F f FtftFFi sfa tor: i 

1 irwinim j. 2 *rmf*fir ch. 8 wrq^ t. 4 Cf. §§ 7 : 22. 
* h^v$t ^fw ch. jfir t. ■<jm$ *ftr J. * cf. § 10. 
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ii ii 

rWretlat: Rrf*i««1 *im i 

ffgfro^ i rfl IK wr^ Rifar q ^toT 

i i w&v- wm sww i rrepffN 

TOT ^fif I TO TWHift mqfr ftq w w : 
*r3v3r fNrffar fauifai 2 Ph^wi: sfl ii 

* f^i frf N^rf I rTTOt lift: I ^I^T St^TT ^frT ^ 
«sn£ n^HIrln HlflrtlS I rlHl’Mr) $VjJ£l ?f?T II 
5: Nlfi W H t V^T f^ lffiT#t *ntl 

a rraTR^nlm *l«l+rf^lH ^tfa*Wt 

i&mw m$n 

W4R!^ I wfNj *F# $jl rf fe l ti intFTTO *fcl- 
RT§: I ^jfroi I l^iTiR^; rfPTO& WWTrTO *fa« 
i i fftNi if# rfftral r WF T ro 

fi?f 5*g: t S*3pnri i Tj^inpnn* rffrot itwnw 
f^*i rt§: i HM'qMt^. i rrfNi tr% rfPqavt W5T- 
inm n^: i i ^ttipt^ rffaal 

fi^T^Hqq Pf^! I I rrfNi W*ft ^ ti fatik 

rTTHIriHi I gjjfTOf I T^JWX^i rffqnl 

fWTOrFr v#^rej: i *mRT^ i rrfNi ^ 

1 f«MHB J. 2 Pn^flHi deest in J. ; translated by Kutn&rayiva. See 

Childers s.v. porisO. 3 *l*fa itfN **w J. 
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inn mm ^ryrej: u 

wrmim 1 1 wfnk ^ yry# »Fnyt irfratif 
TTT^iT Sift ^ HT ^TI^TOWTfN HTfam: I I 

mftHT^JWT^T ^lc^ < ni* I H 1 ?- 
^fit^ i rrfN; iis# ^ irn# jftpjt nfFraf yr<$- 
TOR ^ ^IHSfi WT$ ^T ^Tf^rarNfTO 

o'TlqHmq'l svfa¥^3# TTt^mTcT^t #f : I 

sgsjfnm I l^fr riWT^#H^ TrT HfaWIfTSt 

1 HTOSTT 5 1 ^T#: ^ ^ <*faVT<jg TO^Nm* 
^nsmpit famu t inrRTfa 9 1 tat: 1 f^yyrn 
fiwvftft ^ ^raftsT mn n fo HTf#T 1 

f#vftfd I UTOl %rft: I STrftrT ^ fa* STtn^P# I 
WTHIrf fa* s?m<**# 8 1 WfPtfa fa* sfrxTFys# mb 11 

wfNi *s# gjgt y: *r gi^ffHT t* 

f^nfTOTO ofiwg «HCRMf<^S jmirwriMt 

sfw: sifa g s *n 

1 T. inserts IlfM >W«% f>fll UWuft »t»THf *fTTOt ^T^tmWTThT mf*TTT: I 
i ^wn4 i ^b^ i i i Hift i ma^i i nT i H wnjitT: i murat* i ms m* 
• Ch. has only fTT^ 3T1J ipjfr after >TTOT1 l J. give* a shorter texts iTTOft 

itnmwf fiftaiiwwfil ifamwt fflf wt^ in wiflwwnfirw wNnmnft h^jj. 

8 WnfNm Ch. inrnfhn J. 8 T. has ^TO*R^ three times, Ch. hat lft°, 

Wt °, and lft°. 4 T. repeats TTMi 
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ii - cnrefrffo ?! n 

w?fr f^i^r y&cm m^ihj 

fro? I H*Tq*5|§ ^TrT 2 I H J R T H T ^ I 

T^^rTr^ **§ * fc^t ^7 f ^f^ rn ^T rTrfl 

8 p*rsire i ihfc i pg- 

wi: piroq ^fn ^nsw * nwirta i 
sfn i s%*pr: ^ ^raMlsvrf^R 4 
HWTfftsvrrf^Tr^ 5 prow pjrcw sfh mn 
rrR% *F3% ^ $S*H I 

^jf?TTTI I «ft ^ WV^l ^ ^WqxrfxfHa^n ri^l^TrTt 
i »i«^ |wt: i ^w^rofifa- 

^r f l flPri *FV^ ^ q f<fq ^ f q \ qr rTOFTTta *\fka\ I 
Fhrf^ uflfn HJ ftl flfrt II 

WNMIg I Hi?* ^HjUlHq^T rnTFTHt 3*- . 

iwiift <?*ui 

tT r^m^rtt : mfinn 

rnTRTN HTfarTT I <4^<Lmqf<fa 6 IROII 

H»W T ^ I rrfa> TFH& ^ srfq ^ rTWTW^i >^lfif 

*rm *mf ^fsm tfr i ’ssfros i ^ ^ **Fn=i; w- 
»^rf7T 5 frt trof^ftnr sfh i wiftt^ i *?: 

1 Ch. and T. use ’Wglft instead of WJ. 2 Ch. and T. insert * $< 4 ^ ^T ^rigl^lT! 
*IT mft f^rA WJTli 3 *!*TOW n^«pn\ ** in § 8. 3 Ch. and T. insert *Jni. 

4 ^rfTOfir T. Ch. *f*P^J. 6 Ch. J. 6 Cf. §§ 5; 13; 25. 

* Instead of to J. has *! «c$ ’ft Hf 
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ii -44v*r<*i H 

tr sfw s f^rrq 

ITT « | TTiTO ^Ht: I v3%TO v3^fi! 

irrfiar s ^fa^irf yt y^ro 11 

TRIJIK ^l^^l^*3fw4rnH^ri<<tT|r^l W(^P 

fWf^T Hpci^WHlJl^S^r nf^ trfw 

nf^rpqt ^ ^ STON^- 

m^l ^wfn TOS4 fri I TOCT?TT1 I If a ^ TOT 

STTTOT: I H<TO twt*. I tot: tot ?ffl ^ ^ 7* ^ 
sitottoth^t mfroT: i tot Tsfrr irs ii 
rrfNi to% ^rfa *rf^r ^ yfarof 4 «^i j ^ht- 
TOW41 fw M ^ : 1 1 i ^ft 

top* ^nftsr s TOFTfarrof TOTO^rripncr *nrot- 
■^PyHfHTH^: I TOTOI I Tt^fn^^JTftl 

TTT TOf ^ I TOW- 

ytfyftfii n ^n 

*&& TO S TO * TT* yfafaTO I 

^Tpams^ro TOWylPyPcPd i faro^r f^:TO^r 
Ph^s^h to totoN tfa: to 

I TT7TO %irt: I fTO V&V f^TT 
v^r sfw sretfriN ?r TT TOfl U mfro: i Thrift 
$*ro y#r ^ ir$ii 

1 Cf. §§7; 1 7 . 

G [III. x.] 
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II II 

to ^ ipr ; *t grot TOrafTOTfa- 

TOTOt f ft TO Ti fl ^3: MjtHMIHMRift 
tttht ^rpn^ft^r rTWT^tstw: 

^T*T <v 4 lii^TO ^T ^iw^HI %fT: TOTTOfTOPIT 

^ proforoTa) ijtoto: TOnftafa tot 

^frr ^N^MpriM^rM a Tspnfr 1 ir8ii 

wfNr TOW* g ' H^ll l^ TOflT TOT TOTTJ 

nftatfror sfir 1 a ac$ tpr: ^j?t to sroi i toto ^St: i 
aifar ^ to to t^h qPc^P^ tr: 1 afl* f*: 

^ ^Kfarol S HftTOTOPTThT TOT?^ * 

TO TO l J IT i m I TTO 1^ S aPTOTH^TOl Cl #Rli: ^TOT- 
flSHfTOr^ I WTOTf ^flT ^ TOTf TO TfWnhf 
HI fad! I H ^T TOT^pTOI^^ftTTJ I W^TOn lf?T 
tohi to ft TO F i ft a Hifror: i ftaMft tot* 
1JTORT ifft II II 

WfNi TOlft T^TOITO^T TOFTift sjMt I ^gfft- 
TT* I Ht HTO^ I TOT* HTOifl MlPTOMU^ HMIHCfa 

H HTOPTO^ TOFTW* ?TOT-* I HTOTTO? I HFj HT*j 
^ TOftw^ TO^TTTOT TOfr I H cTTOWTOT 
TOFTTfl ?TOT: i TTTO ftlft: I ^ <? TO ff*TOr 

1 Cf. $ 1 6. 8 Cf. f$ 5 j 13; ao. 
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II H 

Tfwnfi 

?twr ^mnitiu ^ i Troprrat i ^fWF^jfrnSn- 
I wi HJPWt *iifan^Hi4nMM'lfif if 
(9C|Wm<I TRFmt I 5TC ^ WMimni %HT- 
4if*i*^ sswrew i 

^ HT ^!| *f ^t^ST ^T^: 1 I 

torrafRm^n * *ri z$tfr( ^ srt: mi 
vfiat *riwn ff rw: i 

v^m ^ *r f^n * sr *Nin 4 fMnfNjj 8 irir^ii 

flfNi *l**l$ ^> 3 ^ fRPI^n^WlT 55RPRT- 

^rfW^Tf^T I ^ ^R$ ipf% ^JfT I iTRR 

lift: i if ft frernfon^ro ^mw^> 

fVTpR^fT ^T^l if 13<$ f?f% ^ ^ 

^ j t fcw qi ^wWil : wPtii4M i fror. up 
%fcT I * *H$ ^JfT ^ 3P*f I iTRR left: I 
if ^WN4 W«*hGh 1: fwaj: JR*1 

*ft^: IR$ll 

^ ^ $ < *3^ ^ frJSfcw ^T T T T T R , <j jj t m 

q i ffi l Wff E HijM M r< l ^ ^RT IPVPriMtsfrt: 
^R <€ I HRI 

*whi|:j. crotch. ^pw^t. **pj. *rwch. t. *«tj. 

VCh.T. 4 f*f J. f^JTCh.T. “uftljj.T. See Childen a. v. *lnftti. 
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nfi^RTT rmt fa^R ^|fft 

^Ig R P I TR^H^TRT^i | rT ^ ^ 

T ^ I U>fa ^PTWi: q R^jVrig q: I WfiOT^ftnit l 
^h^pr; 1 ^frfa*RR ^rev* 1 *mRT^ i 

ir ft q ^ iRT: ^ *?l x^?w: a 1 rinfaft 

iRbii 

nft 3 ^<5 ^rt g# *: nzsfii 

^R^gfrT ^T firefiT ^T fM^fir ^7 W R^Rfif^ 
^ RftfRn^RlIRlffT I HRR |wt: 1 ' HURW 
^fir gjfw ^ 1 ?* ?T vfamrt 57 ffifafoR ? 1 n«fNft 
TRRfftsfRR^^ *f?T IR^II 

^ ^ T^ : ^ $c*f4t ^t ffi^fg rn ^t ^nfir 
fW^R^RTf % i fo fl q iri fq tTRTTt cTHMT- 

ynfr<wR *fii 4 f^Tr^ rrenrrfq 

«tr wu«pHq : wfR? *rrI ^r ^rfq ^ ^i§: *? 

*re^i ^gfro% i i 

*|: 7! H^l 1TRR |wt: I q ^ J P RRff 

T^fir i 

1R5R lat: 1 WqROT^NTORRhT HTfarT 
*rN* 1: 7? TRRTta mftw: 1 q ^R j ftN q sfr II 

1 HTTOWT. tprfch. HllJ^IW. Ch. iftjj^l- 

m: t. 8 n jfcfn^iT. 4 «4crofc >rm ch. rtaf j^j. 
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II II 

TO TOR**! *T faftwngTOgWn* q l c^tTOTfftfir 

STOT^ * TORTfa HTftrr: I fro i fTOfreTfgt 

TTfaWTfftfiT I TTr^TO lift: I T ^^ T ^ f TOT^ 

s to f^TftsHfro^TO^ fifa T rrorwTTR Rftnr: 

P TO R T ta Rfaff: I f*TTOTg sfb ' 

to^rt^ i ftroi^iN ^ TO^Td s^finro: i * * 
TOf tot 3 : i p ^ ii$oh 

TOTO lift: l 1 ft TO ^TW^fTO W R^ 

HTfTOT ^ ' cg^fifflTOliM HTfTOT Sift 

^ ^ Rror^Rt ^i I *RTOt 

<K$RT P *TOR<Rvft TOTO |wt: I in ST TO- 

TOTW^ftTOR^T RfarTT R TORffrTRfTOT I 

r)«il*Mri ^nw^f¥ftfir II 
TOTOTTf I TO ft 

ijirt^n <ron ^rfrotror: i tot ^ sjttou stott ^rfa- 

PtTOT TOT *T H^TOTTOTfiT H^qPri gi nM ^ ^R f I 
TOTO |^t: I V^TOT V^TlfTT ^ 4l^m TOR^T 
Rfam i v^ritfrr ii$<* ii 

4T^^ T (j R H TJgT qft^ TOR7Mt$|w W * F P&- 

^R TOTTO R S^fgrll %tt: TOTTO- 

1 IWW ^ifh before *ft f^ deest in J. 
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II II 

fHWT^n *lnnffig9 VTC^- 

a fliH3Msiqsiitft« ns fwtm tfaqrnr^qftq *it 
f^R *§?it i qrt * 

tfuwn^ 1 1 wiroiTT^ 2 

iw ftfat 3 i 

^rw w fq^r w uq $e*i tf^i 5 n 

TRT W«ni*!«li^ II 

S3pffrWISMI*«Hi: I R ftKffgfrft ^ fa^[ft- 
q^qiu^Mifq*> i £ wtft flww wfriu ^q iyMMjw 
mifit II?* II 

ii w^r^qfr wnft n^renfom mm ir 

1 4n1i| nmVl| T. The Japanese text varies considerably, bat it may represent 
the original reading, vis. * $TO*^ TO * TO^ft^ tWNtI Sto*^ I WTO 

flrftit ^Wl tottoiwjpt fftnt finM * vvfy* fit tfwjw *fi» n 8 TO- 

«T% Ch. 8 ftfat Ch. T. 4 Ch. T. 8 It would be easy to 

restore the metre by reading but Buddhist poets do not obey the 

ordinary rules of metre, or rather their rules of quantity in pronunciation differ from 
those of later grammarians. Svapna, * dream,’ is used as a neuter, like the P&li supinam. 
8 ^ ^ ^Mvnsn deest in J. 1 TO^fy tn ngra i *fl n n (f ) M: TOrf j. 
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S U K H A VAT i-VYOH A. 


After publishing in 1880 the Sanskrit text of the Smaller SukhAvati- 
vytiha, I had hoped that the libraries of Japan or China, which had 
supplied the manuscripts of that shorter and probably earlier text, 
would furnish likewise materials for an edition of the Larger Sukh&vati- 
vyfiha. 

There can be no doubt that the MSS. preserved in Japan, and which 
probably came to Japan through China, belong to an early age. The 
evidence on which I claimed for some of the palm-leaves, more particu- 
larly for those formerly preserved in the temple of Horiuri J , the rank 
of the oldest among the Sanskrit MSS. now known to exist in India or 
any other part of the world, has not been challenged. That palm-leaf 
came to Japan in A. D. 609 2 , and must therefore have been kept in China 
for some time before it was exported to Japan 3 . 

Now it is well known that the Larger Sukhctvati-vytiha was one of the 
most popular and most widely read books of the Buddhist Tripi/aka, 
both in China and Japan. While of the smaller text there were three 
Chinese translations only 4 , the larger text is said to have been translated 


1 Catalogue of Japanese and Chinese Books and Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library, No. 45 b. 

* Selected Essays, vol. ii. pp. 368-370. 

8 Selected Essays, vol. ii. p. 371. 

4 These translations are — 

(1) FQ-shwo-6-mi-tho-£in, lit. ‘Buddhabhashita-amitayus-sGtra.* 5 leaves. Trans- 
lated by Kumira^iva, of the Latter Tshin dynasty, a.d. 384-417. No. 200 of the 
Chinese Tripi/aka. It corresponds, with a few omissions, to the Sanskrit text, which, 
together with an English translation and notes, was published by me, in the Journal 

b 2 
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twelve times into Chinese. The first, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and tenth had been lost in China in A.D. 730, when the Khii-yuen-lu 
was compiled ; so that there are now only five in existence in China 
and Japan. It is true that none of these five Chinese translations 
agrees entirely with the Sanskrit text, as it was preserved in Nepal, and 
that they differ also considerably from each other. The following facts, 
however, are the same in all the translations, and agree also with the 
Sanskrit text: — viz. the scene of the dialogue is always placed at 
R^gagrfha, on the mountain Grzdhrakfi/a, and the principal speakers 
are Bhagavat or Buddha, Ananda, and Maitreya. The subject is the 
description of Sukhivati, together with the history of Amitiyus or 
Amitibha, beginning with his early stage when he was as yet a Bhikshu 
with the name of Dharmikara, at the time of the Tathigata Lokerva- 
rar^a. 

According to the Thu-£i (No. 1487), a catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripi/aka, compiled about A.D. 664, and the Af’-yuen-lu (No. 1612), the 
following is a list of the twelve translations of the Larger Sukhivatt- 
vyfiha : — 

(1) Wu-liin-sheu-£in, 1 Amitiyus-sfitra.’ 2 fasc. Translated by An 
Shi-kio, A.D. 148-170, of the Eastern Hin dynasty, A.D. 25-220. 
(Thu-£i, fasc. 1, fol. 5 b.) Lost. 

of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xii. part ii. (1880), pp. 168- 186, and afterwards in my 
Selected Essays, vol. ii. pp. 348-363, without the text. A fragmentary English 
translation of this Chinese translation, by the Rev. S. Beal, was given in his Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures, pp. 378-383. A French translation, by MM.Ymalzoumi and 
Yamata, with the Sanskrit text, was published in the Annales du Mus£e Guimet, 
vol. ii. (1881), pp. 39-64 

(2) Siio-wu-liih-sheu-£in, lit. 4 Small Amitiyus-stitra.’ 1 fasciculus. Translated by 
Gu*abhadra, of the earlier Sun dynasty, A.D. 420-479. It was lost already in 
A.D. 730, when the Khii-yuen 4 u (No. 1485), a well-known catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripi/aka, was compiled. See the Khii-yuen-lu, fasc. 14 a, fol. 17 b. 

(3) A!Aan-tsin-tsih-thu-fo-sh6-sheu-£ih, lit. ‘Stitra on the Favour of all Buddhas and 
the Praise of the Pure Land (Sukhivatt).* 1 1 leaves. Translated by Hiouen-thsang, 
of the Thin dynasty, A.D. 618-907. No. 199. This translation is somewhat longer 
than Kumira^va’s, e. g. it gives the names of the Buddhas of the four comers, beside 
those of the four quarters and of the nadir and zenith. According to the Af’-yuen-lu 
(No. 1612, fasc. 2, fol. 2 b), this Chinese translation is said to agree with the Tibetan 
translation ; for which latter, see the Asiatic Researches, vol. xx. p. 439. 
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(а) Wu 4 iAn-tshin-tsin-phin-tan-£ido-£in, ‘ Amita-juddha-samyaksam- 
buddha-sfitra.’ 3 or 4 fasc. By K’ Leu-£i 4 -£A 4 n (Lokaraksha ?), a.d. 
147-186, of the same dynasty as before. (Thu-£i, fasc. 1, fol. 4a; 
K'-y uen-lu, fasc. 1, fol. 31a.) First of the five translations still in 
existence. No. 25 of the Chinese Tripi/aka. 

(3) 0 -mi-tho-£in, ‘ Amita-sfitra.* 2 fasc. By K 9 KAien, A.D. 223-253, 
of the Wu dynasty, A.D. 222-280. (Thu-£i, fasc. 1, fol. 19 a ; AT-yuen-lu, 
fasc. 1, fol. 31 b.) Second of the five translations still in existence. 
No. 26. 

(4) Wu-liln-sheu-£in, * Amit&yus-sfitra.* 2 fasc. By Kh&n San-kh 4 i 
(Sanghavarman), A.D. 252, of the W6i dynasty, A.D. 220-265. (Thu-£i, 
fasc. 1, fol. 17 b; K'-y uen-lu, fasc. 1, fol. 31 b.) Third of the five trans- 
lations still in existence. No. 27. 

(5) Wu-liAn-tshin-tsin-phin-tan-i&i 4 o-^in, ‘ Amita-juddha-samyaksam- 
buddha-sfltra.’ 2 fasc. By Po Yen, A.D. 257, of the same dynasty as 
before. (Thu-£i, fasc. 1, fol. 18 a.) Lost. 

(б) Wu-li&n-sheu-£in, ‘ AmitcLyus-stitra.’ 2 fasc. By Ku F&-hu 
(Dharmaraksha), A.D. 266-313, of the Western Tsin dynasty, A.D. 
265-316. (Thu-£i, fasc. 2, fol. 2 a.) Lost. 

(7) Sin-wu-li&n-sheu-iin, ‘New Amit&yus-sfltra.* 2 fasc. By Buddha- 
bhadra, A.D. 398-421, of the Eastern Tsin dynasty, A.D. 317-420. 
(Thu-£i, fasc. 2, fol. 23 b.) Lost. 

(8) Wu-liln-sheu-£’-&in-tan-£an-£ilo-£in,‘Amit&yur-arhat-samyaksam- 
buddha-stitra/ 1 fasc. By Ku Fcl-li, A.D. 419, of the same dynasty as 
before. (Thu-£i, fasc. 2, fol. 26 a.) Lost. 

(9) Sin-wu-li£n-sheu-£in, ‘New Amitlyus-sfitra.* 2 fasc. By P&o-yun, 
A.D. 424-453, of the earlier Sun dynasty, A.D. 420-479. (Thu-£i, fasc. 3, 
fol. 19 a.) Lost. 

(10) Sin-wu-li&n-sheu-£in, ‘New Amitlyus-stitra.* 2 fasc. ByDharma- 
mitra, A.D. 424-441, of the same dynasty as before. (Kh&i-yuen-lu, 
fasc. 14, fol. 4 a.) Lost. 

(11) Wu-liSn-sheu-^ru-iai-hwui, ‘ Amitdyus-tath&gata-parshad/ i. e. the 
Stitra spoken by Buddha (Fo-shwo .... kin understood) on the Tath&gata 
Amit&yus, at an assembly. 2 fasc. By Bodhiru^i, A.D. 693-713, of the 
Th 4 n dynasty, A.D. 618-907. (AT’-yuen-lu, fasc. 1, fol. 21 b.) Fourth of 
the five translations still in existence. No. 23 (5). 
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(12) T 4 -shan-wu-li&n-sheu-£w 4 n-yen-£in, 4 Mah 4 ydn 4 mit 4 yur-vy(iha- 
sfitra.’ 3 fasc. By F 4 -hhien, A.D. 982-1001, of the later Sun dynasty, 
A.D. 960-1280. (/ST’-yuen-lu, fasc. 4, fol. 11 a.) Fifth of the five transla- 
tions still in existence. No. 863. 

None of these twelve Chinese titles reproduces the exact meaning of 
the title of Sukh&vatl-vytiha, or AmitAbha-vyfiha ; but on the contrary, 
almost all of them agree with the title Amit^yur-vyfiha, or Amitlyus- 
stitra. For the above seven missing translations, see the Kh&i-yuen-lu, 
fasc. 14, fol. 3 b seq. 

Besides the five translations, there is a work entitled T 4 -o-mi-tho-£in, 
lit. 1 Large Amit 4 yus-sfitra,* in two fasciculi, No. 203. It was compiled 
by a Chinese minister, Wdn Zih-hhiu, in A.D. 1160-1162, under the 
Southern Sun dynasty, A. D. 1127-T280, and consists of extracts from 
four of the five translations, Nos. 25, 26, 27, and 863. The compiler, 
however, did not compare those translations with the Sanskrit text, but 
trusted simply to his own judgment, or to the spiritual help of Avalo- 
kite^vara, for which, as he states in his preface, he had always prayed in 
the course of his compilation. It is curious that he does not mention 
Bodhiru&’s translation of the same Sfitra (No. 23. 5), which was made 
more than four centuries before, and is much better at least than No. 863, 
both in contents and composition. 

In the A^’-yuen-lu (fasc. 1, fol. 21 b), Bodhiru&’s translation is said to 
agree with the Tibetan translation, which is mentioned in the Asiatic 
Researches, vol. xx. p. 408. 

If we examine carefully the five translations which are still in existence, 
we see that, besides their disagreement in minor and unimportant points, 
there were at least three different texts or copies of the text, differing 
from each other considerably. The first and second translations seem 
to have been made from nearly the same text, excepting that all the 
G&thcls are left out in the second translation. The third and fourth 
translations seem to have been taken from almost the same text, 
excepting that the third translation has several additional chapters, 
which are given in the first and second translations also. The fifth 
translation stands by itself. 

The exact relation of the Sanskrit text to the five translations may be 
seen from the following comparative table : — 
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1st Trans. 4 fasc. 

2nd Trans, a fasc. 

3rd Trans, a fasc. 

4 th Trans, a fasc. 

5 th Trans. 3 fasc. 

Tixt. 

a.d. 147-186. 

a.d. 333-353. 

a.d. 35a. 

A.D. 693-713. 

a.d. o8a-iooi. 


By Ix>karaksha. 

By K* A^ien. 

BySaftghavarman. 

By BodhiruiL 

By FA-hhien. 

Adoration, 






3 verses. 

Chap, i (pp. x-a): 

1, 1 a-a b : 36 5rA- 

1, 1 a-i b : 31 SrA- 

I, I a-4 b : 31 5rA- 

I, 1 a-4 a: a85rA- 

I, 1 a-x b: 31 5rA- 

j^SrAva- 

vakas ( 10 Bhik- 

vakas. 

vakas, 1 7 Bodhi- 

vakas, 1 3 Bodhi- 

vakas. 

shunts, 16 UpA- 
sakas, 7 UpAsi- 


sattvas, with a 
brief account of 

sattvas, with a 
brief account 




kAs. 


Buddha’s life as 
an attribute of 
the Bodhisat- 
tvas. 

similar to that 
in the 3rd trans. 


„ a (pp. 1-5). 

» ab-3b. 

.. 1 b-3 a. 

„ 4b-jb. 

„ f b-6b: 54 Bud- 

.. 4»-jb. 

„ 1 b-a a. 

.. 3(PP-5-7):8« 
Buddhas. 

„ 3b-4b: 37 Bud- 

„ 33-4 b: 34 Bud- 

„ 5b-6b: 41 Bud- 

„ a a-4 a: 38 Bud- 

dhas. 

dhas. 

dhas. 

dhas. 

dhas. 

.. 4(pP-7-9): »» 

1, 4b-6b: 1 oversea, 
of 8 lines, each 

„ ^b-5a: the sub- 

„ 6b-8a: xoverses, 
of 8 lines, each 

„ 6 b-7 b : ioj 

11 9 ve«es. 

of 4 lines, each 

verses. 

ject of verses is 
briefly given in 

verses, of 4 lines, 


line consisting 

line consisting 

each line con- 

line consisting 


of 5 characters. 

prose. 

of 4 characters. 

sisting of 7 cha- 
racters. 

of 7 characters. 

.. 8(pp.9-««0- 

„ 6 b-7 a. 

t» 5 

„ 8 a-8 b. 

„ 7b-8a. 

» S*"5 b. 
fib-6 a. 

„ 6(p. IO). 

.. 7 »~7 b. 

„ 5 a-6a. 

„ 8b~9«. 

„ 8 a-8 b. 

„ 7 (PP* 10-11). 



M 9*- 

„ 8 b. 

„6«. 

„ 8 (pp. 11-ai): 
40 pram- 
dhanas. 

7b-na: >4pra- 
nidhAnas. 

„ 6a-na: 34pra- 
widhAnas. 

•■ML 4 ""- 

„ 8b-!5b: 48pm- 
mdhAnas. 

„ 6a-iab; II, ia- 
a a : 36 pra*i- 
dhAnas. 

„ 9 (pp. ai-»4): 



„!5b-i6b: n 

„i5b-x6b: ia 

II, » B-3 a: 13 

la Tone*. 



verses, of 4 lines, 

verses, of 4 lines, 

verses, of 4 lines. 




each line con- 

each line con- 

each consisting 




sisting of 5 cha- 

sisting of 7 cha- 

of 5 characters. 




racters. 

racters. 


„ 10 (pp. 35-38). 

„ na-nb. 

„ 11 a-ix b. 

„ x6b-x8a. 

„ i7a-i9a. 

,, 3 e# 

„ 11 (p. 38). 

„ 15 b-i6a. 

»» 15 b. 

„ 18 a. 

»t I9a-i9b. 

,, 5 a-5 b. 

„ 13 (pp. 38-30). 

„ 11 b-isa. 

„ xib-i4b. 

„ 19 a-ao a. 

„ 19 b-a 0 a. 

„ gb-6a. 


„i$*-i 5 b: the 
son of King A^A- 
taratru, together 

„ 14 b-15 b: like 
1st trans. 





with 500 sons of 
the SreshMin or 
rich merchant, 
KAlavat(?),came 
tohearBuddha’s 





.. <3 (PP- 30-31)- 

sermon on the 24 
pranidhAnas. 


„ aoa-ai a. 

„ ao a-ao b. 

„ 6a-7a. 

.. *4 (P- 3*)- 

.. 16 a. 


.. aoa. 

„ ao b-a 1 a. 


.. »5(PP-3»-33>- 

„ 15 b-i6a. 

„ 1 8 a- 1 8 b. 

„ ax a. 

» 7»-7b. 

„ 7 b—8 b. 

16 (PP- 33-36)- 

II, 1 b-4 a. 

„ aaa-33b. 

„ ai a-a 3 a, 37 a 

„ ai a-aa a; II, 




4 b-5 a. 


.. 17 (PP- 3^-37)- 

I, i6a-x6b; III, 

„ 16 a, 39 b-43 a. 

„ i8b-i9a. 

II, 1 a-i b. 

„ 8b-9a. 

.. '8 (pp- 37-4°)- 

4 a “7 a. 

„ 18 a-ao b; II, 

„ I7b-i9b, 14a- 

„ 33 a-14 b. 

,1 1 b-3 a. 

„ 9 a— 10 a. 

4 b. 

34 b. 




- »9 (PP- 40-4a)- 

„ i6b-i8a, ao b; 

„ i6a-i7b, 19 b- 

„ 34 b-35 a. 

11 3*-3b. 

„ ioa-iob. 

II, iab-i3b. 

aoa, 3©a-3i a. 
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Text. 

1 st Trans. 4 fasc. 

2 nd Trans, a fasc. 

3 rd Trans, a fasc. 

4 th Trans, a fasc. 

5 th Trans. 3 fasc. 

a.d. 147-186. 

a.d. 333-153. 

a.d. 35a. 

a.d. 693-713. 

a.d. o8a-iooi. 


By Lokaraksha. 

By K’ Khxtn. 

BySahghavarman. 

By Bodhinuri. 

By F&-hhien. 

Chap, ao (p. 4a). 

I, aob-aaa; II, 

I, aoa-aaa. 

I, 35 a-36 a. 

II, 3 b-4 a. 

II, iob-11 a. 


1 a-i b. 





.. » (PP- 43-44)- 

II,5«-5b. 

„ 34 b-35 a. 

„ a6a-37a. 

„ 4 a-4 b. 

„ 1 1 a. 


„ 5 b-6 b: on 

„ 35 a-a6 a: like 




the comfortable 
state of the Bo* 
dhisattvas and 
Arhats after 

their bathing. 

1st trans. 




11 (p. 44). 




11 5 a. 

„ 11 a-11 b. 

.. *3 (P- 44)- 



II. 1 a. 

tt ix b. 

.. *4 (PP- 44-45)- 
.. J 5 (PP- 45-46): 



.. 5 a -5 b. 



5 verses. 






*6 (pp.46-47). 

Ill, 7a-8a. 

II, 1 a-a a. 

,, 1 a. 

..5 b. 

„ 11 b-iaa. 

». 37 (p. 47). 

„ 1 a-i b. 


„ 13 a-13 b. 

„ 28 (pp. 47-48)- 

H 8 a-10 b. 

„ a a-4 b. 

„ ib-aa. 

„ 6 a-6 b. 

1* 13 b. 

„ 290.48). 

,* tob-isb. 

„ 4b-7b. 

„ a a-a b. 

•• 6 b. 

„ ia b-13 a. 

.. 30 0-48). 

II, 15 a- 16 b. 

I, 32«-32b. 

..ab. 

», 6 b-7 a. 

Ill, 1 a-i b. 

.. 3>(PP- 49-54)’ 

.. I3b-i9 a: ai 


„ab-4a: ao 

„ 7a-8a: iai 
verses, of 4 lines, 

,, 1 b-a b: 10 

19I verses. 

verses, of 4 lines. 


verses, of 4 lines, 

verses, of 4 lines. 

each line con- 


each line con- 

each line con- 

each line con- 


sisting of 6 cha- 


sisting of 5 cha- 

sisting of 5 cha- 

sisting of 7 cha- 


racters. 


racters. 

racters. 

racters. 


„ ao b-a5 a: a 

1* 3a b-36 a: like 



„ a b-3 b : a dia- 


dialogue be- 

1st trans. 



logue between 

.. 3» OP- 54-55)- 

tween Buddha 
and A^ita. 

„ 4 a— 4 b. 

„ 33^34 a. 



Bhagavat and 
Avalokitervara. 

I, 33 a- 33 a. 

I, aaa-aaa. 

tt 3 b-4 b. 

.. 33 (PP-55-6®)- 

>• asa-asb. 

1. 36 a-36 b. 

II, 5 R* 

II, 8 a. 

tt 4 b. 

» 34 O- 5®)- 

»» 5 R* 

,, 8 a— 8 b. 

„ 4 b-5 a. 


Ill, ia-4a: Bud- 

3^ b-39 b : like 


.. 35 O- 5®)- 
» 30 OP-50-57)- 

dha’s speech to 
A^ita. 

1st trans. 

,.5*-5 b. 

m 8 b. 


II,6b-xab. 

,, a6 a-30 a. 

M 5b. 

,.8b. 


.. 37 OP- 67-58)- 

tt 5 b-6 a. 

„ 8 b-9 b. 



.. 13^-15 a: a de- 

„ 3H-33A. 

„ 6 a-6 b. 



scription of the 
scene of Ami- 
t&yus* preaching 
the law. 





.. 380P-58-«a)- 

UI,i3b-aaa; IV, 

II, 7b-a8b: like 

„6b-8 b. 

„ 8 b— 33 b : like 

9 b -i3*. 

„ 5 a-6 b. 


1 a-i5a : a full 
instruction on 
morality, given 

1st trans. 

1st trans. 



.. 39 (pp. 62-64). 

by Buddha to 
Maitreya. 





IV, I3a>i5a. 

„ a8 b-30 b. 

„ aab-33a. 

„ 13 a-X4b. 

„ 6 b-7 b. 

„ 40 (pp. 64-65). 



tt *3 a-33 b. 

„ 14 b-15 a. 

„ 7 b-8 a. 

„ 41 (PP- 65-69)- 



tt 23 b-35 a. 

,,15 a-i 7 a. 

„ 8 a-9 b. 
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11,30 b-32 b: 13 
Buddhas. 


3 rd Trani. 2 fasc. 
a.d. 252. 

By Sanghavarman. 


II, 25 a-26 b : 13 
Buddhas. 


4 th Trans. 2 fasc. I 
a.d. €93-713* I 
By Bodhiru^i. | 


5 th Trans. 3 fasc. 
a.d. 982-1001. 
By FH-hhien. 


II, 17 a-18 a : 13 
Buddhas. 


Text. 


Chap. 42 (pp. 69- 
70 : 15 Bu- 
ddhas. 

.. 43 (PP- 7 >- 73 )- 
•• 44 (PP- 73 - 75 ): 
10 verses. 


.. 45 (pp- 75-76)- 

46 (pp. 76-77). 
.. 47 (P- 77 )- 


1 st Trans. 4 fasc. 
a.d. 147-186. 

By I,okaraksha. 

IV, 15 a-i7a : 13 
Buddhas. 

,, 17 a-18 b. 

II, 19 a- 20 a : 11 
verses of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 6 cha- 
racters. 

IV, 18 b. 

„ 18 b. 


2nd Trans. 2 fasc. 
a.d. 223-253. 
By K’ Kh\e n. 


„ 32 b-33b. 


„ 33 b-34 a. 
34 a. 


„ 26 b-27 b. 

,, 4a-5a: 10 
verses of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 5 cha- 
racters. 

„ 27 b. 

27 b. 

„ 27 b-28 a 


„ 18 a-2ob. 

,, 20 b— 2 1 b : ioj 
verses of 4 lines, 
each line con- 
sisting of 7 cha- 
racters. 

„ 21 b-22 a. 

,, 22 a-22 b. 

„ 22 b. 


Ill, 9 b-11 a : 13 
Buddhas. 

„ 11 a-11 b. 

„ 11 b-12 a: 5} 

! verses of 4 lines, 

| each line con- 

■ sisting of 7 cha- 

i racters. 

i „ 12 b-13 a. 

,.13 a. 

„ 13 a. 


Among the five translations in existence, the third translation has 
always been considered the best in China and Japan. There are 
numerous commentaries -on it, compiled by Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhist priests who belonged to various schools. 

There is a third Stitra on the description of Sukh&vati, which was 
translated into Chinese twice, with the same title as the Fo-shwo- 
kwln-wu-Mn-sheu-fo-£in, lit. ‘ Buddhabh&shita-amit£yur-buddha- 
dhy&na(?)-sfltra.’ Sometimes the seventh character ‘fo* or ‘Buddha* is 
omitted. Both translations were made under the earlier Sun dynasty, 
A. D. 420-479, by two Indians, named K&laycLsas and Dharmamitra 
respectively. Dharmamitra’s translation had been lost in A. D. 730, when 
the Kh&i-yuen-lu was compiled. 

This translation by KcLlaya^as (a.d. 424, No. 198), Sanghavarman’s 
translation of the Larger Sukh&vati-vyfiha (a. D. 252, No. 27), and Kumcira- 
^iva’s translation of the Smaller Sukh&vatf-vyfiha (about A.D. 405, No. 200) 
are called the Three Stitras of the Pure-Land sect, in China and Japan. 
Neither the Sanskrit text nor the Tibetan translation of the Stitra on 
Sukh&vatt, translated by Kilayaxas, is yet known. But it is equally 
famous, being commented on by several learned priests. The Sanskrit 
title of this Sfltra may also have been Sukh&vati-vyflha, as it contains 
a minute account of both the animate and inanimate objects in Sukhlvati, 
which are to be meditated on by the believers in AmitAyus. The objects 
are divided into sixteen classes, so that the Sfitra is sometimes called 
Shi-liu-kw4n-£in, lit. ‘Stitra of the Sixteen Kinds of Meditation.* 

The Three Stitras of the Pure-Land sect above mentioned are 

c [III. 2.] 
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commonly called (i) T&-£in (Dai-kio) or ‘Large Stitra/ (2) Kw£n-£in 
(Kwan-gio) or ‘Stitra of Meditation/ and (3) S&o-£in (Shio-kio) or 
‘ Small SGtra/ 

But although the SukMvatt-vyfiha and, more particularly, the Larger 
Sukh 4 vatf-vyflha, was so widely studied, translated, and commented upon 
in China and Japan, all efforts for obtaining a MS. of the Sanskrit text, 
either from Japan or from China or from Corea, have hitherto proved 
vain, and even the hope of future success has been very much reduced. 

I had a visit last year from a Chinese Buddhist, an excellent scholar, 
Yang Wen-hoei, who has devoted the whole of his life, in con- 
nection with his friend Mi&o-khung (died in 1881), to a new edition 
of the Chinese Tripi/aka. He had travelled for that purpose during 
thirteen years, collecting alms to enable him to defray the expense 
of his costly undertaking. He has published already more than 3000 
volumes, and he thinks it will take him ten or twenty years more to 
finish his task. The Chinese Government does not help him, as few 
only among the officials now believe in Buddhism. He therefore follows, 
as he said, the old maxim of ‘ gathering the hairs from under the arm- 
pit of foxes, and thus making a garment/ He publishes as much as 
he can with the alms he is able to collect. 

When I asked him whether in his travels from monastery to monastery 
he had ever met with any Sanskrit or Pali MSS., he told me that he 
had never seen any, and that there was at present hardly a single 
Chinese priest who knew Sanskrit. And when I inquired what he 
thought could have become of the Sanskrit MSS. which, as we know, 
were exported from India to China in very large numbers, from the 
first to at least the twelfth century, he replied that since the time of 
the Thang and Sung dynasties (a. d. 618-1380) several old pagodas 
had been burnt, and that the MSS. had most likely perished with them. 
However, as Sanskrit MSS. had formerly been preserved in such places 
as Shen-si (the eighth of the eighteen provinces of modern China), 
Shan-si (the sixth), Ho-nan (the seventh), and Peking, he promised, 
after his return to his own country, to visit these Northern places, in order 
to ascertain whether any Sanskrit MSS. might still be discovered there. 

When all hope of new material had thus for the present, at least, 
to be surrendered, it became a question whether it would be possible 
or desirable to attempt to restore a text of the Larger Sukh 4 vatt-vyfiha 
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with the MSS. now at hand. There are five MSS. in Europe: one 
at the Royal Asiatic Society in London (A), one in the Bodleian 
Library (B), one at Cambridge (C), and two at Paris (P and p) l . 

Four of these, A, B, C, and P, have been copied and carefully col- 
lated by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio and Mr. Kasawara; one, p 9 has been 
consulted in certain passages only. 

When I endeavoured with these materials to restore a text, I soon 
found that the task was almost impossible. All these MSS. come from 
one and the same country, from Nepal, and in all difficult passages they 
almost always share the same corruptions and omissions. 

I pointed out on a former occasion that these corruptions must have 
crept into the Sanskrit texts of the Northern Buddhist literature at 
a very early time, even before the time when the Chinese translations 
were made, for we find that some of these translations presuppose 
corruptions which we now find in our Nepalese MSS., but which we 
can easily prove to be corruptions. 

Thus we read in the Lalita-vistara (ed. Calc. p. 543, 1 . 8) : — 

Aakshur anityam adhruvaw tatha jrotaghrfbiaw ^ihvipi, 
Kiya-mana-duAkhi anitma api riktasvabhiva.rtinyi/*. 

Here the metre shows that we must omit^ihv&pi in the first, and JCiya- 
mana in the second line. They are additions, and very natural addi- 
tions, to the original text But when we take Divikara’s translation, 
the Firi-kwin-ti-£win-yen-£in, which was made about A. D. 685, we find 
both £*ihvipi, * also the tongue/ and Kiya-mana, ‘ body and mind/ repro- 
duced, and we find^exactly the same in the far later Tibetan version. 

In the same chapter (p. 527), after Upaka had asked Bhagavat how 
he could bear witness of himself, and claim for himself the names of 
Arhat and Gina, Buddha answers : — 

Gini hi mid riskgntyk ye pripti Irravakshayam 
Giti me pipaki dharm&s tenop^fino hy aham. 

Here the last pida is clearly wrong in metre and matter. There is no 
such word as up^gina, and the Pili version of the same verse (Mahi- 
vagga, vol. i. p. 8) shows that the Sanskrit text must have been ‘ tenopaka 
^ino hy aham/ the sense being, * Those who, like me, have reached the 

1 Selected Essays^ vol. ii. pp. 343-345. 
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destruction of all frailties are to be known as Ginas ; all evil dispositions 
have been conquered by me, therefore, O Upaka, I am a Gina, a 
conqueror/ 

Here, again, there is no trace of the vocative Upaka, O Upaka! in 
Div&kara’s translation ; and, whatever the Chinese translator may have 
had before him, it could hardly have been tenopaka ^ino hy aham. 

The fact is, that it would be almost impossible to restore a correct 
and readable text of any single page of the Sukh&vati-vyCiha, if it were 
not for the great uniformity of Buddhist phraseology, and the constant 
repetitions of the same words and the same phrases. 

Take such a passage as p. 41, 1 . 3. Here the MSS. read : — 



I have printed I 4 K I and I believe, after reading 
the Lalita-vistara, p. 331, 11 . 5-7, most scholars will agree that the 
emendation, though bold, is certain. 

I had hoped at first that, more particularly for difficult passages, the 
Chinese translations would have been of great assistance. But, with 
few exceptions, they have proved of very little use. The Chinese trans- 
lators, if they were Chinese, do not seem to me to have possessed, as 
a rule, such a knowledge of Sanskrit as would enable them to make 
out really difficult passages. They therefore either pass them by, or 
give the general meaning only, and in some cases a decidedly wrong 
meaning. The impression left on my mind, after reading some of those 
Chinese translations, is that they often contain the result of a conversa- 
tion between an Indian and a Chinese Buddhist ; the former explaining 
rather than translating the words of the original, the latter writing down 
something that should convey the meaning and be intelligible to Chinese 
readers. 

In some cases the misunderstandings in the Chinese translations are 
due to the indistinctness of the Sanskrit MSS. Thus in the Lalita- 
vistara, p. 24 , 1 . 4, the Sanskrit text speaks of the king of Hastin&pura, 
p&tf</ava-kula-prasfita, ‘ born of the race of the Pd/zdavas.* Div&kara, in 
his Chinese translation, gives at first the name of the PZndavas rightly, 
but when he comes to the reasons why the Bodhisattva should not be 
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born in the family of the king of Hastin&pura, he writes : ‘ Because that 
king is a eunuch.* Nothing is said of this in the Sanskrit text, and we 
can only suppose that the Chinese translator or his assistant misread 

for ifUF. 

I therefore should have preferred to give up the idea of publishing the 
Sanskrit text of the Sukh&vati-vytiha, at least for the present, hoping 
that better MSS. might still be discovered. But my two pupils were 
very anxious to carry back with them to their own country a Sanskrit 
text of a work which is of the highest importance to their coreligionists 
in China and Japan. 

The two texts of the Sukh&vati-vytiha, the smaller and the larger, and 
the Amit 4 yur-buddha-dhy&na-sfitra, form together the whole foundation of 
their religion, while all the other canonical books of theTripi/aka possess 
in their eyes a secondary authority only. That religion counts millions 
of followers in Chiiia and Japan. It may be called a branch of Buddhism, 
but on some of the most essential points of religion it differs so widely 
from what we are accustomed to understand by Buddhism, that much 
confusion would be avoided by assigning to it a different name altogether. 
Whereas the religion of Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam may well be called 
Buddhism, as being founded on the personal teaching of Buddha S 4 kya- 
muni, there is another religion in China, Japan, and Corea, in which the 
Buddha S&kyamuni plays a very subordinate part, having only to pro- 
claim the teaching of former Buddhas. As the highest object of this 
teaching is the attainment of Bodhi or Samyak-sambodhi, Bodhism 
might be a useful name to distinguish that religion from Buddhism. 

To this religion of Bodhism belongs the sect of the ‘Pure Land,* and 
to this sect of the r Pure Land * belong the two priests, who came to 
Oxford in 1879 to study Sanskrit with a special view of reading their 
sacred writings in the original Sanskrit, and testing the correctness of 
the various and considerably varying Chinese translations to which the 
members of the Shin-shiu sect have hitherto looked as their highest 
authorities in matters of faith. They and their coreligionists knew, of 
course, that the five Chinese translations of the Larger Sukh 4 vatl-vytiha 
could not all be correct ; but in order to know which of them was right in 
any particular place, they felt that it was absolutely necessary to have re- 
course to the Sanskrit original, from which every one professes to be taken. 

Under these circumstances I thought it right to do what could be 
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done in order to publish a readable and, with the exception of a few 
corrupt passages, a correct text of the Larger SukhAvati-vyfiha. I trust 
that, even though far from perfect, this edition will be productive of some 
practical good in Japan and China, while I have no doubt that in Europe 
critical scholars will accord to it the same indulgence which every editio 
princeps has a right to claim, particularly in a branch of literature 
hitherto almost unexplored. 

The first text composed in this peculiar Buddhist Sanskrit, the Lalita- 
vistara, was published at Calcutta, in 1853-1877, by Rajendralal Mitra. 

This was followed in 1873 by the Klra/wk-vyfiha, published at Cal- 
cutta by Satyavrata Samasrami. 

In Europe the first attempt at a critical edition of a Sanskrit Buddhist 
text was made by myself in publishing, with the help of MSS* from Japan, 
the text and translation with notes of the Smaller Sukhivatt-vyfiha 1 . 

This was followed by an abridgment of the Meghastitra, with transla- 
tion and notes, published by Mr. Cecil Bendall, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1880. 

In 1881 appeared my edition of the text of the V^raAAAedik^, the 
Diamond-cutter, based upon MSS. from Japan, in the Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, vol. i. part i. 

The last and most important contribution to this new branch of 
Sanskrit scholarship is the edition of the Mahivastu, published in 
1881, by M. Senart. 

These few texts, with the addition of some shorter extracts published 
from time to time by Hodgson, Burnouf, Foucaux, and Feer, are all that 
we possess as yet of Buddhist Sanskrit literature ; and those who have 
worked in this recently opened mine, know best themselves how uncertain 
the ground still is on which they have to stand and tg carry on their work. 

There is, however, a great difference between the prose and the poetical 
portions of these Sanskrit texts. The prose portion can be restored with 
greater certainty and tolerable accuracy, not so much with the help of 
MSS. which, with the exception of those coming from Japan, seem to be 
the very worst of Sanskrit MSS., as by means of the constant repetitions 
and the almost stereotyped character of the general style of these 
Buddhist Sfitras. It will be seen that in the prose portions I have often 

1 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1880; Selected Essays, vol* ii. p. 313. 
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taken very great liberties with the MSS., knowing with almost absolute 
certainty what was the only possible reading. I had also for these prose 
portions the assistance of the grammar which, though by no means 
Pamnean, is yet not without definite rules. Another liberty I have taken 
was to add numbers to the long strings of names. 

But in the metrical portions the difficulties are far greater. The 
metrical dialects of the Buddhist Sfltras have never, so far as we know, 
been studied grammatically by native scholars. For P41i and for other 
Prakrit dialects we have native grammarians who tell us, at all events, 
what they thought to be the correct forms. But for the so-called G&th4 
dialects we are left without any such help. The MSS. are written by 
scribes who, whether they were learned or unlearned, had nothing to 
guide them, whose great temptation, if they were scholars, was to 
discover Sanskrit forms under Prakrit disguises 1 , or who, if they knew 
what diplomatic accuracy meant, were left to decipher, as well as they 
could, the very peculiar and, in some cases, very uncertain letters of the 
ancient MSS. before them 2 . Burnouf ascribed the introduction, if not the 
invention, of new words, such as the P&li K& turanta, instead of the Sanskrit 
Aaturanga, to the ambiguity of the letters of the ancient alphabets 8 . 

1 See on this point the excellent remarks of M. Senart, in the Introduction to his 
edition of the Mah&vastu, p. xiii. 

9 The following is a list of letters most likely to be mistaken for each other ; see 
Klatt, De Clpakyae Sententiis, 1873 ; Senart, Mahlvastu, vol i. p. xi : — 

>»* my * * * * * jr 

^ • my * * y m 

! 5 W*T 3 m 9 if 

3 y w * my nw ^ m 

my y it 

* * » n * 

V * * * * 0 t T V 

H * * * $ * * 

ww g * 

* * 5 f " w w* 15 

If T I * * * * IT 

* * W H 

* Z * If 

9 Burnouf, Lotus, p. 582. 
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All I can pretend to have done in these so-called Gdtha-portions is, 
for all difficult passages, to have put the reader in possession of the 
evidence supplied by the four MSS., and to have given the rest as the 
MSS., the metre, and the grammar, so far as they are known, seemed to 
require. I make no secret of my own dissatisfaction with the little 
I have been able to do. Still a beginning has to be made, and the 
difficulties which we have to encounter in these editiones principes 
are after all the same which the classical scholars of the fifteenth century 
had to face, and which they faced manfully. Many a corrupt passage had 
to be allowed to stand, and was repeated again and again in subsequent 
editions, till at last a wider knowledge of the literature and the greater 
critical ingenuity of later scholars have slowly purified our Greek and 
Latin texts. It will be the same, I hope, with these texts, and I have 
little doubt that the Sanskrit scholars of the future will make allowance 
for the difficulties which we, poor beginners, had to encounter, and be 
more sparing than certain classical scholars in their use of inepte and 
absurde, when hereafter they come to publish their critical editions of 
these Sanskrit texts. 

If I have erred, it is, I believe, in having often allowed the readings of 
the MSS. to remain, when it would have been easy to alter them. Thus 
on p. 8, 1 . 17, I have, on the strength of all the MSS., retained &rabhidhya, 
though it would have been easy to change it into irabhishya. In a 
language which allows such gerunds as kr/tvand, .mimtvcl, srinuy a, 
junitv&j junitya, pr&pumtvct, ^ahitvi, ^fahya 1 , buddhitvd, karitya, kari- 
y£//a, sthihiya, dadiya, dadia, etc., I thought that a termination dhya, 
representing the Vedic dhyai, might not be impossible; but I must 
confess that I have never met with an analogous form 2 . 

On p. 7, 1 . 13, bhosishu is no doubt a very irregular form, but I left it, 
because we have the P 41 i ahosi, which would presuppose a possible Githl 
form abhosishuA, instead of the more regular abhtishishuA 3 . The use of 
s for sh we have in such words as uposatha, upanisi (or upanijd), etc. 4 

1 On p. 8, 1 . 1, I have left ^ihyi, for ^ahya ; see E. Muller, Der Dialect der Glth&s, 
P- 30 . 

3 See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. pp. 1 19, 121 ; E. Muller, Der Dialect der Githis, 
p. 29. 

8 See Muir, Sanskrit Texts, vol. ii. p. 1 19; E. Muller, Der Dialect der G&th&s, p. 29. 

4 See Senart, 1 . c. p. xv. 
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On p. 19, 1 . 4, I have left samAnAA, even in the prose portion, as cor- 
responding to the PAli participle samAno for sat. 

As we have the Vedic forms in ebhiA frequently used in the GAthA 
portions, I have hesitated to suppress the form ebhi, apparently a 
singular (like Latin ibi), in such passages as p. 7, 1 . 13 ; p. 8, 1. 8. 

There can be no doubt that the GAthA dialect admits locatives in smi 
and smin, such as kshaaasmi and ksha^asmin, also girismi and girismin. 
Still occasionally the MSS. are so consistent in writing ksha#e ’smin, that 
one fears to correct it, although we actually find such phrases as ksha- 
*asmi tasmin. (Saddharmapu«^/ar!ka, v. 60.) 

The metre is often a great help in restoring the text of the GAthA 
portions, but here again the license of lengthening short, and shortening 
long vowels, is evidently very great ; and it is by no means clear, whether 
we should always write a long syllable short, because it counts as a 
short, and vice versa. Thus on p. 8, 1. 9, I have written bhavishySmi, 
but on the same page, 1 . 17, I have retained gangA, though one MS. 
writes gagA. Again, on the same page, 1 . 7, the last syllable of samA- 
dhitas is used short, though followed by £a. 

On all these points I can speak with great hesitation only. We want 
a far larger number of texts before we can hope to arrive at safe con- 
clusions. But the more I see of this peculiar Sanskrit, the more I feel 
convinced that we have in it something really historical, a language not 
bent and fashioned according to the rules of grammatical schools, but 
a language such as it was really spoken in different parts of India, before 
the Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature, about 400 A.D. I look upon the 
GAthA portions, though far less grammatical, as decidedly older than the 
prose portions, and I think we can even now distinguish between at least 
two varieties of GAthA language, that of the story itself, generally intro- 
duced by tatredam u£yate, and that of poetical portions interspersed 
in the prose story 1 . There is also a marked difference between the 
GAthA dialect of the MahAvastu and that of the SukhAvati-vytiha, and 
we shall probably not go far wrong, if we ascribe these dialectic varieties 
to the different localities in which certain Buddhist schools took their 
origin. In that case the dialect which we commonly call PAli, would 
likewise have to be considered as an ancient local dialect, phonetically 

1 See E. Muller, Der Dialect der G&thAs, p. 3. 

d [III. 2.] 
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far more corrupt than the GAthA dialects, but grammatically far more 
perfect, owing chiefly, I believe, to the scientific grammatical treatment 
which it received in India itself from a very early time. 

I have only to add that the credit, and likewise the responsibility, for 
the accurate collation of the four MSS. of the Sukhivati-vytiha belongs 
to my friend and pupil, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. To him is also due the 
translation of the Chinese version of the GAthA portions occurring in 
the SukhAvati-vyAha, printed with the Chinese text, at the end of this 
edition, pp. 79-91. 

For the sake of students in Japan and China, and chiefly for the 
benefit of the members of the Shin-shiu sect, I have added the text of the 
Smaller SukhAvati-vyAha, which, though printed in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, is difficult to obtain in those distant countries. 

A short account of the Shin-shiu Sect, or, as it is called in China, the 
Sect of the ' Pure Land,’ i. e. SukhAvati, from the pen of Mr. Bunyiu 
Nanjio, will show the true importance of the texts here published in the 
history of religious thought, and prove, I hope, acceptable to European 
students of religion to whom hitherto this important branch of Buddhism 
or Bodhism has been but little known. 


HISTORY OF THE ‘ PURE-LAND * SECT, IN CHINA 

AND JAPAN. 

In China, this sect dates from the fourth century. In A. D. 381 
there was a priest named Hwui-yuen, a disciple of TAo-An, who founded 
a monastery on the Lii-shan or the Lii hill. Afterwards he had another 
monastery built on the east of the hill, where he had a pond dug, in 
which he planted a white lotus. The twelve leaves of the lotus flower 
were made to turn according to the waves, and this was used for dividing 
the day and the night into portions of six hours each. Here Hwui- 
yuen with his fellow-believers practised his religion, meditating on 
AmitAyus. After a time there came together one hundred and twenty- 
three men, who embraced the same belief. Hwui-yuen at once installed 
the images of the 'Three Holy Beings of the Western Quarter,’ namely, 
Buddha AmitAyus or AmitAbha, and the two Bodhisattvas Avalokit&rvara 
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and MahAsthAmaprApta. Thus he established his school, which was 
called Po-lien-sho, or White-Lotus School. One of his friends composed 
a prayer, and others wrote hymns on the BuddhAnusmrfti-samAdhi, or 
the ‘ meditation called intense thought on Buddha AmitAyus,' wishing to 
be bora in his Pure Land after death. 

Hwui-yuen sent some of his disciples to India and collected some 
Sanskrit texts. He also introduced many SAtras and Vinaya works 
from other parts of China. He invited Buddhabhadra, and translated 
some Sanskrit texts with him. These were not, however, the works 
containing the description of SukhAvatl. He himself wrote a treatise on 
the nature of Dharma, in which he asserted the eternity of NirvA#a. 
This treatise is said to have been approved by KumAre^tva, who was his 
contemporary. Hwui-yuen died in A. D. 416 l . 

Besides the Smaller SukhAvatl-vyAha, KumArs^iva translated, about 
A.D. 405, NAgAr^nna’s DajabhAmi-vibhAshA-,rAstra, No. 1180 of the 
Chinese Tripi/aka. In the ninth of the 35 chapters of this SAstra, NAgAr- 
£iina explains the doctrine of AmitAyus or AmitAbha, as taught by Buddha 
in both the large and small texts of the SukhAvatl-vyAha, Nos. 23 (5), 25, 
26, 27, 863 (large), 199, 200 (small). NAgAiguna (Lun-shu, or Riu-tfiu) 
is therefore looked upon as the first patriarch after Buddha in teaching 
this doctrine; though there was Ajvaghosha before him in India, who 
quotes a SAtra which seems to be the SukhAvatl-vyAha. Ajvaghosha's 
work — 4 MahAydna-xraddhotp^da-jdstra/ Nos. 1249, I2 5 ° — was not 
translated into Chinese till A. D. 553. 

In his work above mentioned (chap. 9 of No. 1180), NAgAiguna intro- 
duces a famous simile, when he says : 1 There are innumerable gates or 
forms of the Law of Buddha, just as there are paths in the world either 
difficult or easy. To travel by land on foot is painful, but to cross the 
water by ship is pleasant. The way of the Bodhisattvas is the same. 
Some are practising (religious austerities) diligently with pain, others 
are able to attain to the state of “ not returning again 99 (Avaivartya) by 
means of the easy practice, viz. by faith (in AmitAyus) 2 .* 

In A.D. 529, BodhiruvK translated a short treatise on the SukhAvatl- 

1 KAo-sah-£whan, No. 1490, fasc. 6, fol. 1 a seq. Tsin-thu-shah-hhien-lu, fasc. 2, 
fol. 1 a seq. 

1 For die life and works of NAgAr/una, see the Tsin-thu-shah-hhien-lu, fasc. 1, 
fol. 21 b seq., and No. 3 in Appendix I of my Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripi/aka. 
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vydha, written by Vasubandhu (Thien-tsin, or Ten-sin) 1 . It is entitled 
Aparimit 4 yus-stitra-.s 4 stra, or ‘ Amit&yus-stitra-upadeja,’ No. 1204. On 
account of the authorship of this treatise, Vasubandhu is looked upon as 
the second patriarch in teaching the doctrine of Amit&yus or Amit&bha. 

It was this Bodhiru^i who blamed the Chinese priest Thln-lw4n 
(Don-ran), when the latter asked him whether there was in the Law of 
Buddha a way of having a long life and even escaping from death. 
Bodhiru^i showed Th 4 n-lw 4 n the Stitra of the Sixteen Kinds of Medita- 
tation (on Sukh&vati), — No. 198, translated A.D. 424, — and explained to 
him that a man who learns this Stitra only, can be freed from all troubles 
and obtain a very long life, a life of immeasurable or incomparable 
length. ThAn-lw&n then wrote a commentary on Vasubandhu’s treatise 
on the Sukh&vati-vytiha, in which he quotes Nigir^una’s work already 
alluded to. He also composed many verses in praise of Amitdyus 
and his Sukhftvatl, and of N&g&ig-una. ThAti-lw6n (Don-ran) is the 
third of the seven patriarchs of the doctrine of Amit&yus, according 
to the Shin-shiu. He died in A.D. 542 2 . 

In A.D. 628, Tko-kho (Dd-shaku), the fourth patriarch of the Shin- 
shiu, died. He left one work, which is a collection of accounts concerning 
the doctrine of Amitdyus. He honestly followed the example of Thdn- 
lw&n, and deeply meditated on Amit&yus, repeating the name of this 
Buddha 70,000 times every day 3 . 

His immediate disciple Sh&n-t&o (Zen-dd), the fifth patriarch of the 
Shin-shiu, is very famous, as he wrote five works on this doctrine, and 
taught the people most diligently. One of his five works is a commen- 
tary on the Stitra of the Sixteen Kinds of Meditation. He was the 
greatest teacher of this doctrine in China 4 . 

Both before and after these three Chinese patriarchs, there were 
numerous priests and laymen in China, who are said to have followed 
this doctrine, though their views were not always the same as those of 

1 For the life and works of Vasubandhu, see the Tsih-thu-shan-hhien-lu, fasc. 1, 
fol. 24 b seq., and No. 6 in Appendix I of my Catalogue. 

8 For the life of Thin-lw&n, see the Tsin-thu-wan, fasc. 5, fol. 4 a seq., and Tsin- 
thu-shah-hhien-lu, fasc. 2, fol. 10 b seq. 

• For the life of T&o-£Ao, see the Tsin-thu-shan-hhien-lu, fasc. 2, fol. 28 a seq. 

4 For the life of Sh&n-tAo, see the Tsin-thu-wan, fasc. 5, fol. 5 a seq., and Tsin-thu- 
shah-hhien-lu, fasc. 2, fol. 34 a seq. 
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the patriarchs 1 . The schools of Thien-thii and Shin continue to hold the 
doctrine of Amitiyus in China, though in a somewhat different way. 

In Japan, the principal sect of the doctrine of the ‘ Pure Land’ dates 
from the twelfth century of the Christian era. But long before that date 
this doctrine was known there. In A.D. 640 the third Chinese translation 
of the Large Sukhivati-vytiha now in existence was lectured on by a 
priest named Ye-on, in the presence of the Emperor 2 Ti 6 -mei 2 . In A.D. 
774 a nun, who was called by the official title of ATiu-rid, and who died 
in her thirty-ninth year, is said to have been a believer in this doctrine 3 . 
In A.D. 972 a priest, Ku-ya by name, who died in his seventieth year, 
and is said to have been a son of the Emperor Dai-g6 (reigned from 
A. D. 898 to 930), taught this doctrine to the people in Kioto, then the 
Imperial capital 3 . There is still a certain number of his followers there, 
who from time to time assemble in a small temple, in which his statue is 
installed, within the large temple, Roku-haramitsu-ri (Sha/-p 4 ramit&- 
vihdra), in Kioto. 

In A.D. 1617 another teacher, Gen-shin, also called Ye-shin, died in his 
seventy-sixth year 4 . He was a priest of the Ten-dai sect, but truly 
followed the orthodox doctrine of Amit&yus, agreeing with the opinions 
of the Chinese priest Sh&n-t£o (Zen-dd), the fifth patriarch of the Shin- 
shiu. In A.D. 984-985 he wrote a work entitled Wd-rid-yd-shiu, or 
‘ Collection of Important information on the doctrine of going to be 
born in Sukh&vati.* On account of the authorship of this useful book he 
is considered to be the sixth patriarch of this doctrine, according to the 
Shin-shiu. 

About a century later, there were two priests, Yd-k wan and Rid-nin, 
the former died in A.D. mi, and the latter in 1132 6 . Yd-kwan left 
a work entitled Wd-rid-riu-in, or ‘Ten Causes for going to be born in 
SukMvati.’ Rid-nin founded his sect in A.D. 1127. His sect is called 
after its principle, Yu-dzd-nen-butsu, or ‘Circulation of the Merit of 
Remembering Buddha Amit&yus or repeating his name/ that is to say, 

1 See the Tsin-thu-shah-hhien-lu, or Records or Memoirs of the Sages and Wise 
Men of the Pure-Land Sect, compiled by Phan Tshii-thsin, in A.D. 1783; and its 
continuations, by two others, about A.D. 1850. 

9 See the Nihon-shd-ki, and Koku-shi-riaku, fasc. 1, fol. 24 b. 

* Butsu-zd-dzu-i, fasc. 5, fol. 9 b. 4 Ibid., fol. 4 a. 6 Ibid., fol. 9 b. 
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when one repeats the name of Amitiyus — (Na-mu-a-mi-da-butsu, i. e. 
Namo ’mitiyushe or *mit 4 bh 4 ya Buddh&ya) — for another or others, both 
will equally receive the favour of Buddha. This is one of the eleven 
different Buddhist sects in Japan at the present day. 

The principal sect of the doctrine of the 4 Pure Land * was first estab- 
lished in Japan by Gen-ku, who had the other name H6-nen, in A.D. 1174, 
when he was forty-two years of age. He was formerly a priest of the Ten- 
dai sect, and discovered this doctrine in the works of the Chinese teacher 
Sh&n-t&o (Zen-dd), after repeated and careful examinations, to which 
he is said to have been led by the work of Gen-shin, the sixth patriarch. 
After his discovery, he left the Ten-dai sect, and taught the people 
this practical doctrine. He had more than 380 disciples, among whom 
there were many distinguished priests. He wrote a work at the request 
of his disciple Yen-shi6, a retired prime minister. In this work he quotes 
several authorities, and adds many important notes. He also compiled a 
commentary on the Three Stitras of the Pure-Land sect. His writings, 
both in Chinese and Japanese, are numerous. His sect was so flourishing, 
that many priests of other powerful old sects were very much afraid lest 
their own sects would perish. They consequently accused him as a false 
teacher, and in his seventy-fifth year, A.D. 1207, Gen-ku was exiled to the 
province of To-sa, in the Shi-koku, or Four-Province island. But he was 
set free and called back to Kioto in A.D. 1211. In the following spring 
he died, being eighty years of age. There are many works on the life of 
Gen-ku. He is the last of the seven patriarchs, according to the Shin- 
shiu sect, established by his greatest disciple Shin-ran, thirteen years 
after the death of Gen-ku. 

Soon after Gen-ku’s death, however, some of his other disciples founded 
their own sects, of which two are now in existence under the same 
name of Zi6-do-shiu, or ‘ Sect of the Pure Land.’ The founders of these 
two sects are Ben-a, of the ATin-zei-ha, or Sect of the Western Island, 
where he lived ; and Shid-ku, of the Sei-zan-ha, or Sect of the Western 
Hill near Kioto. Ben-a died in A.D. 1238, and Shi6-ku in 1247 l * 

Although Gen-ku established the principal sect of the doctrine of 
the Pure Land, his leading opinions were almost forgotten after his 
death. But in A.D. 1224, i. e. the thirteenth year from his death, his 

1 Butsu-z6-dzu-i, fasc. 5, fol. 9 b. 
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greatest disciple, Shin-ran, established his sect, with the view of main- 
taining the principles of his teacher Gen-ku. Shin-ran called his sect 
Zid-dS-shin-shiu, or True Sect of the Pure Land, now shortened into 
Shin-shiu, or True Sect. In the same year he compiled a work, collect- 
ing numerous maxims and adding short but important notes. Shin-ran 
was born in the noble family of Hino in Kioto, in A. D. 1173. In his 
ninth year, a.d. 1181, he became a priest of the Ten-dai sect, which he 
left in his twenty-ninth year, A.D. 1201. Then he became a disciple of 
Gen-ku, and shared the misfortune of the latter in his thirty-fifth year, 
A.D. 1*07, when he was exiled to the province of Ye£i-g 5 . Five years 
after he was set free, and he travelled through the north-eastern provinces 
during twenty years, preaching the doctrine of the Pure Land. He was 
in his fifty-second year when he established his sect. After that he wrote 
several books, both in Chinese and Japanese, in which he firmly established 
his system of teaching faith and morality equally, while prohibiting 
strictly all kinds of superstitious practices. In A. D. 1262, Shin-ran died, 
when he was ninety years of age. Before and after his death, his dis- 
ciples and descendants (as he was a married priest) have constantly gone 
to different places, and made the True Sect of the Pure Land known to 
the people. There are many works on the life of Shin-ran. 

There is another and still later sect of this doctrine of the Pure Land, 
called Zi-shiu, or Sect which performs worship at fixed times — six times 
in a day and night. It was founded by the Japanese priest Ippen, in 
A.D. 1276, who died in 1289 1 . 

Besides the above four sects, viz. Yu-dzA-nen-butsu-shiu, Zid-do-shiu, 
Shin-shiu, and Zi-shiu, there is another sect called Ten-dai (Thien-thAi, 
in Chinese sound), which also holds the doctrine of ' the Pure Land,' while 
in the six remaining Buddhist sects, still existing in Japan, this doctrine 
is generally not taught. 

The following tw6 tables will show the result of the religious census of 
1880, with the dates of the establishment of the eleven Buddhist sects in 
Japan. 

The number of the Shinto temples, and of the preachers and students 
professing the Shinto faith, has been added for the sake of comparison. 
The Shinto temples in Japan are numerous, but the number of preachers 
and students is comparatively small. 

1 Butsu-z6-dzu-i, fasc. 5, fol. 10 a. 
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1. SHINTOIST AND BUDDHIST TEMPLES (YASHIRO AND TERA 
RESPECTIVELY) IN JAPAN. 


Sect. 

Date. 

Number. 

Total. 

Shintd .... 



186,702 


* First established about a.d. 



1. Hossd .... 

| 660, but included in the Shin- 




» gon from a.d. 1872 to 1882. 



2. Ten-dai 1 . . . 

a.d. 805 

4.785 



3. Shin-gon . . . 

»> 816 

12,928 



4. Yu-dzd-nen-butsu 1 

». 1127 

362 



5. Zid-d6 l . . . . 

„ 1 174, or about 1220 . 

8,314 



6. Rin-zai .... 

» **9* 

6,15s 


• 72,158 

7. Shin-shiu 1 . . . 

„ 1224 

19,208 


8 . Sd-td .... 

.. 1227 

M,334 



9. Ni^i-ren . . . 

„ 1253 

4,970 



10. Zi-shiu 1 . . . 

,,1276 

525 



11. W6-baku . . . 

„ 1624 

577 

J 



1 Nos. 2, 4, 5, 7, io are the sects among which the doctrine of the Pure Land is 
wholly or partially taught. 

2. SHINTOIST AND BUDDHIST PREACHERS AND STUDENTS. 


Sect. 

Preachers. 


Students. 


Male. 



Female. 

Total. 

Shintd .... 

21,311 


m 

68 

*,561 

1. Hossd 

2. Ten-dai .... 

4,694 

60 

808 

18 

826 

3. Shin-gon . . . 

9,335 

71 

1,957 

18 

*,975 

4. Yu-dzd-nen-butsu 

296 

13 

hi 

8 

119 

5. Zid-d6 .... 

10,427 

209 

2,188 

418 

2,606 

6. Rin-zai .... 

5,919 

135 

1,256 

157 

1,413 

7. Shin-shiu . . . 

24,699 

2 

5,194 

. . 

5,i94 

8. S6-td .... 

16,093 

620 

3,098 

692 

3,790 

9. Ni^i-ren . . . 

5,370 

78 

1,202 

30 

1,232 

10. Zi-shiu .... 

497 

8 

103 

. 

103 

11. Wd-baku . . . 

471 

*7 

99 

• • 

99 


99, 11 2 

>,323 

*7,509 

1,409 

18,918 


Oxford, May 1883. 
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H q q mflaff : n 

if 1 iff i 

^ ^f< J Mri m^rf ciUm^wPri faiwi: 

i!WR 4 1 ?Wts fWjliliri< I WH g II 

?mtsfarTT*TR flRR i Iji I 

f^R«0* *nfa i ^ ri f fom ii 

^TcT^TH^rTt II 
•TTP5R 8 ufarnrow *fonr: i 
mnfa wt ii 

^ trt ^rf i ^Arhw^I ^npji 9 fa f tfn 

#<ifl ^ f«t :M« <;fM rH P* : SWTT^T- 

^fHWq^R T ^m HH - 

^iWP5 fct ri 

1 In B. only. 2 * left out in A. 8 ^ left out in A. 4 P, adds ^sfinn^. 

8 ’pmuitri) a. c. ^frwtTTO^ b. ipramm^ p. 8 to a. c. to b. 

7 nig 0 ? 8 1PJT TOPtlwi 0 A. II 'll <t| i|| P. ffTOTOT b. inn ^ VIHWI c. 

* h*t^c. 10 *tfw°A.c.p. nft*B. n ^ramip. 

b [III. a.] 
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n qiw ilfr g : « 


srr« nfa f|: ^rf^^fpsrr^ft: i n*Mi i sausjirtSiifewta^ 
TOflim*^ *rirft- 

foR7fa$^r *pTg*nb^ 

TTfo ii ra q fr ^VR jwhwIii^ 
^fwaroiW^ snfts^n'R 8 
n^i4JfWl*Ns^ *i^i4ifMift*i^b 

^TFWhT^ MU ft* TC H fr l3b^l OTlWwW 

*J|¥Ntt'nj«?lvM^f I 
^ w t^w i Ihsjihi &>% t?M ^n^“ 

fqm S^irffa^wfoRJsfH '^J^hi^^iwpK I W*- 

nil 

qfepiiwpptefT ^f qqri wfii*i^ ^ 

mn«r wmita^Ft^i 11 Ouwwrf* w* to tfipnfti 


1 y^*UWfl^<D P. The other MSS. read JtjSfa * ^°. * HfTWTWPPbT C. 

8 *P. l|C. ‘l&ffc^blA. B. °ftiTP. C. ‘f^A. ffc*»IB. Mu C. 
4 qrflfoii C. qft q ft n P. wftwftlf? From Karmira to Ananda left out in A. B. 
7 See, however, PAa. vm. 4, 5. * twioe, P. ^A*l, meant for 4 ^* 1 , twioe, C. 

9 WTTfWnfo C. 10 * C. P. See for theee name* the Smaller SukhAvad- 

vjrAha, $ 1 j Lai. Viet. p. t. 11 Cf. Lai. Viet. p. ga6, 1 . 7. 
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tfirfa^TG: i nsroifa 
sp *&i! ^ irq^q 
Wirt fi l B ^ NRTft^fiu ^r^S: q^ lt TO - 
fqqqh 1 »ftfffH3Tq: i ri i w i Pq srm qnq Bi ^qq^friMft 
seN gq- 

ftfiofan M i yfafr ^ra ftfi gf^^t 4 s?fN qflsjit vr^frr 
q q q^lcf: dtafa^W uq*q H'M'flt 
qfbpt f^: q ^ Tfl ^fa qqi: xfhrfMra: I *T ^ 

fqiWRtfa ttwtct- 
4Sfftqw&q qfi?& i q ^ q^icr w fq qqi ifrrfinlrch 
rT^T 3 Wl%q *qfa y gfa gTO qrfTO HW I fr t fa^ft 

U! qTTTS rT*n- 


qwl fq^fH SlffllrtMHIdH^riWMI rTWIrTT^IcT: WV- 

^ I 41 rffll W ^rT^ft- 

Hn^:OT?N q^rq^WMI^MHqq4M l ^irri l^W 

m^ qr ww^ ^nikkn^it^nj h ^ wr^rm loutf- 
BiftwqfTr ?nfq ^rr wm: qrq qfi| ^ nn^i 
wqiqnft^rar^T^q *rqfir ^rfqffwra vramA fa*- 


1 P. ^»nf A. B, deeat in C. 2 * ^tflRlftRI A. B. C. *$T- 

iitfifWN p* # c. 4 ft? A. P. C. See, however, 

Pto. vm. 4, 18. 

B % 
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tffc *nm H^TRlfl fq^TRJ- 

!fldl^n« !ir rgrq^T«q i ^F^m: ^H^W c nfrm t^ 
H ^ Fn^Tf ^ Tim M<^ >r <4t^gL 1 *n*j swwStaiv ^5 ?r 

Hf^T *1)^1 ^F*TO irffTHT^T ^pRffrTR 
n fr Tq ^ l 7 ^<w^4>4^ *T^fl 5FRiT- 

f^TTR ^qrTO^TRT ^ T^mSTT ^1 TOT rTRT- 
rnrapft qf<ireai irafr i irqfrsr 

Twram 

I rfc^ZT |wt: I ^mfd^pH<^4\ 
tT ^id ^i H ^nqa q qf R^ . TrqFiw ^qrf^n^r q^q 
frrei q rerem qp?rc?ftf qreq s nrapr ^t in^^q- 

^tf^fTOTOf^r 1 ^t rnfl ^farft frr%^ s h ^ rrwnr- 

^ qi ^ q H*^ H ^ q n f q 'ZSfkl * § 

i rmw l»fi: i wm T W i n a: 
^idHHTinq:m«iq^^«Mi*iiH<c^^A^irr5^:i 

TTuql^^Rii 

rnmTmHnrfqjmTO f^ rmum^q^Mi ' mgiwitra - 
fireqrRT ht^Stt. i srfq g q re n H< h^thh- 
#N atsg*rot s to* 4 g^W^riNiT ^tht 
m^iqiq q tfaq v nm irai’m^intf 


1 From Voiyil to tl^ deest in C. B., and ttTl^lfW^n stands in P. only. 2 4S(V- 
il^ A. P., deest in C. B. 8 C. P. fifHTOA. ftph* B. 4 *IW? 
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II II 

nHngoii 

ft i vM toht: to- 

^rhft^imi 

H*rc i TO<frrf^N?t i Jjrr^n^nf^ s«nfftfistf- 

ifr forsd to wwwril si iw^H fi l i ?*ta 
^qrf^ i q ffiro i TO . ^ TOt^HHWRw tot- 
TOts^i to ^*n TOrt?wrot rto htohIs^i 

TO TOttf^TOfr *TPR HTOtftS^I TO TOT 
TOtM q*takMl TO fTTOHlS^r I UR R^RttfTO 
Pl*ifJH«il RTHv9RT^JRfcR'fft «TTJT|?f^n7IMt RTRQ. 
wrtf^^m q o q4f < * vft to c is P i ft<m ^ u t TO<re Ste- 
ffi TO^^g ^ jl u ft TO^ wrfffTO t TOSM^f#* 
fH^Wt TO^tfTOftet TO^^T^JTOSt^Rtfr* 
TO^ ef fk g^ T l II 'fif ^ftill W l TO^ORflfft ^TTOS'IRT- 
foil ifafl Rra**TORt TO^RfPW- 
TO^^ MRrifia ' f y RMWrriM^th TO*M^ - 
ffl TO^IfW5ltt 6 TOSS Rg l ^M^faBimfa jt TO 

wul Hm ^ ^w^yiM rat TO?of^U- 
WT^fW^rndi^fliTi TO^^TOnftronwri^ft- 

1 «il«ii(*?>J. A. B. P. infi^C. ^rnnfi^JLChin. transl. 2 C. inserts ^jllW. 
8 P. B. 4 P. * A. P. 
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ii 9*T'nA'3$: « 


rTTfa^t *TPR?8s?fairT- 

V^rf^^FTOt 

W P Kfd^rf^wTT^ ?tttt8o u i jk^£ Hro8<**ir- 
WHK i faHfffi *rro8?inwbTt 

88 m 8Mfr5ffi 1 2 ^m8!f^iwt ^m8sf^y- 

^Tf g tfw^wf •TPRM^TR^t ?TTH M 3 q fo nt 
^M8^rfww1 

^nHMS^npifif^y^t *rroMb*irctfi *m 

M<£UH<W|(h^S 1 *TPRffOTT^Fjnm^t 7TTT?t^H^ldH WM* 

?roT$8%sri} 

f¥^€t *ra$?TOEt *n*$8^rafoi^ 

^THSefHfTlfw^Rbo 6 1 fttvri)tri3. ^ TOftbS 
< jfi p TOra t *IW HWH lifts c*fai ^qtf^ 


1 fir*ft a. b. nftwfi C, deest in p. 8 a. ^rt b. p. c. 

3 P. inserts TOW? 4 frfMlH A. fafil HI* B. firfS TOI C. ftrfa *TO P. 

3 Tl^n in C. only. 3 For the names of the Buddhas see LaL Vist. p. 5, and 

Childers s. v. buddho. 
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qwwwKft : *tt- 

wr^TFft ^ r^kut ^ fit *mni i to *73 

<jfoH|«|iU3 HWTHwIfT: tWf jf flW I ITC^ 1 V^T- 
*tto ^ | fffTn^ rrfHH T ffln i ^ii i ^ 

II 311* 

yT ^ fir art nfrigim wrciWftr 

TOR 

*TR^ II 

?wfariMR I 

*T ^ SPR W*TT f^MTfif ^rf^l 

q fafiufirfl ^ jw^ r 1 
?! wftm 8 T?fa nil 

^rofa sr<j 4 1 

tw safa ^jrorct ^Rirota: 1 

^ to n f n ^nfin^^fV 1 

* ftsfiSTf cftfa mi 

nfa^ fag<$ ggpni^ vnf 1 
SfMfrl'd W wp: I 

?l* ft*W TT ^T% ^5: 1 

1 UTO* A. B. 8 From here to mniwftnr (p. 8, 1. 7) left out in B. 8 llfa * A. 

irftnr c. wftrc p. 4 p. 8 ^9: c. p. ftrfc a. 
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ii n 


h?h 

m ^y^ni Tl ^n i 

mnrfh *rtf^sn ^ftscrar i 

H*l *fa 3 V^TTft I 

miwca iw w t iitf 11 

^i n«! *W *41 c9«gl &<{)*) I 

wromfaffffci 4 surerei* i 
rtOTT^rf^i 

^ HfWfr ^TOWT II MU 
34*!riU^ 4)^1^) Mil I 

4lfo54l *T*V1\ SRrTT I 
F#iT Tgfim *TT*li I 

fs^4T«TOrn^r€t iitfii 

rR ^Srrft: % ^RTT^n: I 
W *prf*Rr»RT I 
sfh Urn^J lo II 

TR vJ<^Hs I 

tf^sfR 7 I 

1 mft ftmrnrf a. *nft tftmt p. mitfirmic. sftrort? 2 mm p. 

Wtl A. C. 8 Hfa* A. C. P. 4 S W l fiwfo A. C. P. 5 t\ A. B. C. P. 

• ipn A. 4m B. C. P. T fm B. C. Several syllable* ere wanting; we 

expect some reference to the Bodhimandala. 
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II flMKrfi s p : || 

TO 1 W??TOT frofafTO II til 

twi'irii Ph tot: I 
to rtt * f^ffir ftpi i 
TO IPTRg ^TO ftreft I 

srfaro^NiTO toh^h 

^ TO fTO ^sfa i 

ufafa'ifl wi to i 

nWro *t fgf f^iirTO noutfu 

SR TOTO* Vl^TOt fa^T TOTO wfaHKilH* 

TOTTO TOHPs* TO- 

to^to TO^qlfrofoTOt^R : i fFi: gsrvpujtf 

TORTO**ft fcmq rq vq qT fa q ft KI TO T fa I HR ^ VI* 

TO3TOT TOT ^ ^TOI TOT f %to?jto TOTONt- 
f rofiW^v Nl 5 ITOqTOTO l »ft c^H^IITTO VTTOT- 

^TO jTO ^TfruS- 

II TOFR fTTO Hiri ng 

tttoNt^i f% r frojt ^^poTTronr^ * 
*TO I StS^tTO I TO TOTOTCT^i I 3lfq S 

TO^ T^T I H1TOITO T 8 TOP TT UH T ^TOfopO^IcTOTC - 

1 ire? *mroi^tA.c. mroifatp. *rtrcru$ifB. 

c [m. a.] 
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II gWRrfcp: II 


wti *»t qftsjfiww sfh i 

^TR x?f^% fri $l* t <fl Eifl HUl TOg i r ngt 

R^TU sftjtf *fN$TT HW- 

ffe TN^q^ s ^pnyn^ni 

H%^R* Hg l Wi lf *fcRf*RT I nft^SlTOTft- 
^ r B^qRTR WTH^nTRrT^Tf^TRT^ II M II 

^ V^RiTt fH^4nit«U*tai41 fn 

flfaq i R f Rg qniiif ^i^V]M!it4^u^«M^;n: 

^ wi^% Mfrjg wnrt Tflwr i w HWTfRi 3 
XTT§ ftjTBT '#fiRT H<H8!<!n*(R UR H'Mrflsfri^Irtll- 
SRRrt I UWft W 

Rtr ircftrTTO ^ ^ f^nRf^% uft- 

^#rT^T^K f Tt U llf^MRTOT^ II If II 

sfir ur rfiut cjftiHK<i^H uwttR 

*nrfw: ^fimr 

uu u h^rto^mMsi R *ruu: tn§ ftnan uf#u- 


1 CTTrA A. B. CTrnflW C. P. Chinese translations put 21 or 84. 2 

A. gqgfc Fl B. gq^m P. C. 8 Here A. and B. insert a Pranidhina 

which ought to come in later. 4 HUi^flfff A. CTmfti^B. CT^ffilP. c. 

«\*r*2°p. wtai*3 °A. b. \wjflijc. 
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II 


frr ff frot tofrt: i ^p? w &\ 

vfti ^ TO* fifeni ^ ^ ^T ^tfaTOT 
TOTOT S M^^inRli ^l$4*jwiqftlllfa- 

fTOPTTfa qfcq^qfri 1 ll TOTO 3 V^T^d fHT$TOlt 
%F5T2TT TOTO^TT^^tW* 1 ft ^ HTOT# TO 
nfWFrf^W: I TOT TOfTO^rMTTfHH^- 

wN^WTTTOfTT^TOTO^ »lfI3H *fW?T ll$ll 
mu tor TO wfiroprefr firor r ffrWrfMr 
wfftrot ^rr^t r ^nft 2 ht^r^to topkt- 

^tfrofro^^i n 

irii to^to to pi TO ^aSfl ^TOT: n rfiw n wi *%- 
3# HHWrt^Hl ftro R flf^tfH R hfffaTO 
mi 3 TOV^ l TTT^fTT^TO TOTW^frofTOf^^i II 
II? II TOTOR ^TO% ^ TOT: TOTTOTT# W 
^%to8t: *TT TTR^TO^TO TOPFT- 

’’Wrofro^W ii 

II Till TO^ TOTOrfTO^^% ^TOTT ^ TFfHHIli ^ 

1 P. and C. add q f lyPNfi l. A. and B. MftjjjK C. q ftq g Wfa. P. 
and so generally. * msijd a. b. c. nr *nfi*i p. 8 *r*gd 

WlfCTtrt A. B. *TT 'TT P. C. See chap. 15. The reference to the Asuras 
is left out in three of the Chinese translations in both places. Suras or Devas could 
hardly be mentioned here with Asuras. See, however, the 4th Pranidh&na. 

C 2 
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II II 


TO* sfw 

*iJ$*n j usMifil*n TOM^^lfrofTO^Nii 

II Mil TT%^ WltafaF^Y^ ^ TOT: IWMfflw l 

w ^ h f$ m P vjri i q tta rt mi mt TOftnr- 

^ M I EETO ^^^<flfH ^fT^ TO^ i rriWM| fT Mirq *T 

ii^ii Hnrofwf5^% ^ tot: tottot 
W ^ 51 lfrtWl *T *£TOJ: M^<tiflfl T 3ri 3 n T- 
K fqT^ TO M i TT q i fq m Tfnrotf^ntf TOTSTOtfroft- 
II 

IIS II TOTOfTOfTO^ ^ TOT: TOTTOt# 

^ * f^ro ■^r^pft 3 <*Tfrot H^gtcT^t <*tauif€tft- 

f%^rlVJ M |fl| W TOW^tfa- 

II 

ii bii TOq€Rfw^e|% ^ tot: nmwfttd 

W f^TOI TTTfvRt ^tffS^r «prcMtft- 
f^rfSJrTOfTO^T fMnS^TOM m riR<^^TT 
to 4^41 n 

1 ir*prfrp. mn^A. trttto^b. wy^c. 2 ^Pha. srqftrB. 

mri^ftl P. C. 3 The Pranidh&na with regard to the divyam feakshuA is placed 
by A. B. in chap. 6, between WWITO and *TT?^, beginning with the words wldiflJJifti 
and going on to ell(*M) H^JS. In C. and P. the Pnuiidh&na stands here in its right 
place. 
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lien ^ tot: TOnn^t# 

?t Mif^ i TO t fa er ^^^MPh^h- 

m^iM^i*iIhPm TOTHf tHTOftSTHfafRilHT HT 
noil ^ TOT: M^li^i^^«ii 

^frofbTfrot?^?Tnrg : ^rtftsfa ht 
TO^NtfTOfiWT^i II 

imn ^ tot: TOMflifl 

^ ?! fron: tot !? 1 Hi ^ gTq P<fH*he i ht 

WRRfTT^lTT TOTOiNtfaHfarj«tf II 

II II TO ' f H Mtft lH- 

qrf^ro: TOTOrt TOTOTftn%5TOfa- 
TOHTOTOTOIttot wfa h^tot: p^^vjht: 

HT TORfH^TO 

TOIHTOtfVHlTO^N II 

II S? II HnTOfHT^H^S^TO TOTCTOtfq - 
Hfro^TO JTRTfisrft $ TMT H^rTSTt 
TOITHfTOn%TTfa 8 HT ri l ^H^K, ! TO^Ntfw- 
fTO$*W II 

m8ll HHTO^IRt 


1 See Childers s.v. risi. 2 WH^TTfq P. OTRtfll A. B. WR U lH Hft C. 
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ii quwifrss: 11 

TrRu- 

VM^H TTT JJR^^tfrofTO^PJ H^ 

II qq || ^* 

tin* r. *^<n ^f w^ m wqwpnfa *tt 

ii ^ 

II S% II H J MHtfMMIHR fl(w$!$% tWlTO 

TT^pn^ ^r sTR^fanTfa h^^hi rro^jp^prcr TOJ^prot- 

n ^ ^ 

II SS II *iih+N|| 

vmmi n ^rr mitft to*to ^ *1^* 

^ t ^ T 2 totoNV- 

fimfar^i ii ^ 

ii st n *r%^ HnroftfinnTOi $ rtlw- 

jj ^TlTO T P**«jiMra to TOFN ^T 

Tj^n^fror »^m- 

ftqfr 3 fH^TTOft^T: ^T^wt *T 4<rffi3TO *rf^ fTOT* 
fN ^ tl rti^ *T ITO ^^TO TOPfTOtft^^R* II 


1 A. and B. insert after Ht^p m in § i 5 , ** BHUflf WlJVlrt 

gfiBVPW j fr *n m^° «W I WJTT^fVHTWWT^TO. * * 1 

H *»n^: A. b. c. i *6 wptc* p. h »?nnH^t^ 0 3: 1 

*$$& $ A. B. (exc. OT) C. (exc. ***3°). *T » «*^3 : P - 

^P.C. iftB. KA. 
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ii 11 

^ TOT TO 5TOTO TOT TO fa* 1 

fTO^nfa* *ffan**s*r to frofa *troWrot 
^TO^TOfiTO 3 totot ito^t^to TOrerotfrofa- 

TO^T II 4 

II ^o || TOTOlfimTTTO TO ^ TOT: 

TOTTOTT TO^i TO TO^lfaflfflTOT: ^^*TOT 

totwWt wrafroT Trf^^^roNnro ^ift- 

TOT*T TOTOT*t TOTOT^ TOTO ^IhI^TT- 
^TOTT ^TTNnfa^KTO ftfa^T*!!! fa^RT 

^ < j t TOT^ ^tfuro*% ^ f q p r m FiT jrtyrof to|- 
*nwni ^iTOT^cjTOTOTOT^nrot toto*^ 
HfTOTTOFri %W ll ft^ Tfal| TO ! TOTOTO^rfTOT- 

rnqt *TT rTO^TO^T TOJ^TOlfa^fafl^^TO II 

IR'III TOTO TOTOtfTOTTO TO ^ ^tf*TOT: 

TOTTOIT TOf# ^ TO^far%*T*nfa ^T^Tfa TOT 

*jfa ^romfa ^|fa *ffa ^rorowifa 

#r*f*- 


1 From f^TO to ^TBT* left out in P. 2 See Childers s. v. pafiHnantariyakam- 

mam. 3 ^prNj P. C. ^WT ^ A. ^pWTO B. 4 A. and B. repeat § 19. 

5 A. *N| B. C. *TOJ P. 
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II II 


^ i^h *n 

II **n VFpp^tfvPTTO W^ $l£^ #WW 

c*«c4 > *Htfafarj 5 5^“ 
^?I c(T T*fita 4T *fto^4f^^TfacSTflW ^ 

H I *W t^T 

fl^ify^ULi^n^q f^^xr^ , ^xr^^T<3^^^ T T«n^TIT^- 

ft^h h^t ^ ff^T^rr ^itittt: 

fawtfTOW I JTT^S^T TOmNtforfa- 

II ^ ^ 

II ^ II 2 JR%^ H J 1*4^4 1 fM ffl^FT rf4 % TOT*- 

Ha r re nn * ^^sjHWfnm v^ro ^t^t 

IRgll qTO M<I^rMH THg» fTC ^ ^Pm^I 

f*WT4rT: TO^TO TOTO ^AIH 

^M^lM J iy*4l^f4^ l 44’^S41 < =l<'<A'4*44MiTT4iTfH^Hl- 

Ty reW rf ^TT ^ ^T >TOTT: «fftr- 


1 After wan^J «Hu.B. leave out till ^Wtf etc. 2 * Thea 3 rd 

PranidhAna is left out in 0. 8 VWWJ A. 5 rMlT^: B. VWltyP. 4 llftwft: B. 

uftsfcA. uftw«ft:P. 
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*rr tori*- 

irmii hjrhWutito tr fisi^ *> ^ftfv- 
TOT: TO R Tt H ^ HKR<U 44 UgflTffWT- 

TOn ^ffl Ty ^ H^T itm<g*rynj TO^^t fi rafa- 
n 

ii^lfii ^y ^r fiu nT i^ »r n: 

lTOlSH^TO ^M^ri^^n^KriVil fu l fi l xng^- 

HRl^fl f Sn^RTT 
TTF^^irt TO^TOtf^mfro^ii 11 

II II ^q^fn ul Hg l rR *»: B#q* 

^i fvHH^ t StSTOt *hTO^iftfRriq<K«rii 
^ TONNr^n TOWfrfwfa- 

w$$m ii 

II St II >TORtf*nnTO rR TOf^PTO' 

^Jlf^art ^T ^TTWI^t TI WR ft HfrRfafqiVU 

Hftf^T TfR ^ ^l U TO ^^ fi mfTO^wi II 

ma HnrotftmrTO n>rot Hi*iM 

*ftlR ^m^^ TO ^^fTO T ^ q ftT TT ^ T f ^ ^1^- 

1 w gfli »jfl r f^ ^ i h t IO i a. *f ^t: f*ijfwft$ b. 

«* rf fvjfTrft^ pripHWIr c. p. 

D [III. 2. 2 
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ii u 


TTT TO^NtfrofTO^TO II 

II $o || H*HH^finm i g| rT=r TOftiT- 

M^UI< ni faM^I fri *i flWTfa* id W 

(TW#Rm £HTTO|W HMTg- 

t fa n trefem t Hq^nfo ! to f^pMcii^ *r m- 
^gq^TO wwi'Hi 41 Pmh « 

ii 3 ^ ii H*m* 4 tf nnrwi tt* * TO^- 

yi fiiHHKMH^ Tfig to 

TO^ftlT * *£$T HT^H^TO TOTONWTOfa* 


^«W II 

ii $3 ii MM< 4 ^fyinTO $ tot ^ra^ror^n- 

fror^#l Tf^ w rpTTO 2 *$*t *nf *r^TO- 

^TOfmn^T ^%?T FTOFlrTT TTT^^R^TO 

^TOTOtf^^TTO^ II 

II 33 1| 3%^ ^nrolfTOTO TOfTO^^fTOT* 

•^tfVTOT TOTOT TOTOM 

*T VR- 


^ 11 « 1 ^ 1 - - r % 

TtfafTTcTOT *TT riM«^H«JTO 

TO^KNtfwfatf^fri ii 


1 fh|SnlA. r^nlB. * P. reads 

^TWunfswmr *$m >^:. 
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f4Ki i ^mftHi^l| *n: fsrct to TOW*i ^T 
tor 1 * ^ TO^ r fii f ro Rbro ^ ?r f%- 

sn fa g rfh^ n: tort: TOfyfN *ftroi nfif- 
<^rtt tors*t^to TOiw^tfrofTOfsH 11 
n ?m ii Hw^fa in aMi TOcn^j f^rn^n- 

*i ^ q i fw rf^q i Mf<H i ^ ^ ^rfrowr to 


•TOTO ^T mww ^TOSTOTOTOI ^TR«ffi I 
^IftlTORtr Wl * *fcq%?T oft^T rTO 


ii ^n tor HTORtfamroi ^t- 

TOTOTOt^O#^tTO^ qfifal *TO ^r TOTfTOT- 
rNHrro: PTfffTOTRR tfTOfty 4 ^frolfqT^TOT* 
nrfT^T^T TOR^plTT TORTOtfTOfTOf^q II 
II ?$ II TOR^lfTOTTOT TO sftrTOT: 

TOTT TOfTO ^ irfTTTOt^TOTfil TO! 

TOfm TOSjTRTfrTOTTOTOITOl *Tf WR^PT^TO 
TORTOtfTO^Rr^^! II 

II $b II > T*RRlfVH T H R TO TO^% *t ^tfVTOTT: 


e n j i^ir. i tr: i 


1 «st$ a. p. sm^ b. 2 vfarc a. b. c. vm p. 8 h ^ * ?nrfW° a. 

?! TOf* b. tt ?rmf>! 0 c. ?ntfH p. 4 *n?fan^? 
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ao II II 

TO H T 3 <g*i«jnj to t <w - 

^ftrofro^^i a 

ii ^u TOTOtfa uttoi to tot*N ^to- 

y g ^mTO ^tfaror *r&$$r m^- 

TO^rcr ii 

II 80 II TOTOlfTOTTOI TT^r^l^ron^ ^tft- 
TOTT TO TO&TOTOTOTC ^fTOTOrft* TO! TOTfu 

ufroiftro toto! fiwRT ^iftroT i^TOfo i d^ i- 
q i f-4 rii i ?t : wf?r * 

TOT TOTfiTOtT f^iTOT rf H ^^TO TOHTO t fV - 
TTfatf^T II 

II 8^ II TO^ TOTOtfTOTTOT fS^t^ 3 TO 

TO^N ^T H*%TO ! q^H 4 fTOljS?! TOT ^TTfk- 
^ I rtflM l TOfi i ufW^TO^fTOTO TTT TTTTOTO^TO 
TOnrolfvTT^r^TO? ii 

II 8* II TOTO t fa WTSSI ^ ^tfv- 

ttt^t to *to*N ?n^TO^Wc^5^»T TOraftfroW 
^ 4 lfilTO ^ ^llf >frtMIH > «$¥! (S ^rfTOTO TTOfTT *T 

*?^J^T TTTOTO^TO TOTTO^fTO%r^^i II 

1 4 *f a. b. c. p. 8 np»° a. b. c. p. 8 1*^3 left out 

in C. P. 4 miUB^H l H B. C. P. A. 8 UR*I 0 B. 8 A. 

in|w p. infaiN b. lr^w c. 
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II 8? II TOTO^TOWW^I 

^ftfaTOT «T HHni^lH TO TOTfv Hlrf'^- 
tto fror ^tfaror 

Wki i ^ u flTO F S i TOTO a: wjffff B %Ri TOTfv- 
t?TTJ *TT rTT^^^WTT TTO^RFT- 

41fiinfiro^ r ii 

ii 88 it qw * ft f u m re i to «jto% ^ tot: 

hitow i toto t u^TO T rorefo ^it g toim t 

q^froWiTO riM<g«4trcf totoN tfrofa- 

n 

Mi 8 m ii TO^fq in Hm to ^ro}% a ttc^ 

^ ^iftror to TO^i Tif# TOn*ft- 

w * fv * ii 

II 8€r II TOTOtfaUTTOI ^TOT^%^| 

^tfVTOT TO TO^i TOTO^TOTOTTO- 

^firfhnpfhn: ^nft: nfiv&iftfffrffihn R^lfrol- 
TfT^wit ’RT TO^FfTO TOre#Rtfa*tf#3$*i lib II 
TO TOTO * 


1 This PranidhAna (45) ii left out in P. ’*** A. B. ** C. a * B. 

4 inner* a. b. titoi p - i*to 3 c - 4 ^ a. b. c. p. *? # ^° 

▲. B. C. P., also it and if. 
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II ^pSRrfl^*. II 

TOT %cTOT ^T^TT^TT TOT 


TOTOTT II 

sfa fa 1 “•'faftre %tott i 
TOftsrro fro ^ frfwnit 3 1 

TO *TO 3 TOTOt I 
^TOTOTft 4 u ^ II 

sfa fa fro ?t i 

*r§ to TOipjwf^ifaw 7 1 
$faTT TO! TO 8 $TOTTTl I 
TO fa^rr w»i " “ TT5fT® ii*ii 
*ifa fa ^irto 4lfa*w i 
^yfisfa irafa to^ %i 10 » 

75 TO TOrT^TO^T I 
TO finn toottj cfNiTO: ii ?u 
«fa ^ to TO*faf i 
**jfrmfro nfro 11 fafh| far: i 

1 fa B. After this two syllables are wanting in all the MSS., but one MS. of 
the Bibliothfcque Nationals at Paris reads wfa, which may be meant for OTf or *fPJ, 
only that the first syllable ought to be short. 2 °1Tnft A. B. P., which may also be 
l written too closely. 8 tTW famr^f A. C. °^f B. «1* faming P. 
4 SJIWWmfa P. 8 'JJtnTHt 0 C. * W is left out in A. B. 7 °falT B. C. P. 

* n? 9 *A% ftm Ttrmtmr a. °fabmrcr*rr p. ftra tjtr tnn b. 

°*5rfa tnn c. tstr. for tiPnn. 10 * seems to be wanted. 11 nfim 

left out in A. B. j see Lai. Vist« p. 84, 1 . 15. 
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F^HTR 1 Tftfv I 
ftror TOtn ^ 2 <*fa s 11 8 11 

f^Fyw *tr 1 

f^ftr fafsftr T$ft 1 

TFT JFlfF I 

Hwfafgr n^nfF 11 mi 
srftre OutoM* 1 
fa^TO H^TTFH #hniTt 1 
w n fin i $ ^ ^ 10 FF^Tt ,i I 

^ rrcfw W 14 I 

^rftFFsr #nwi ?r ^rtht i 
^FR frr ^ ww 1 

ijfrorfT Trft*j* w^fw ns 11 
^EFR f*WFI $:fisTrTFTt I 
f^foj H 16 31 % TO” I 

1 0 1HT A. B. C. P.; cf. P&li sameto. 2 ITU fait 15$ BTf A. B. C. P. 

3 3TRg WljTl A. B. P. »l^i C., fiPRT being left out. 4 °«d«tii 

A. B. C. P. 5 flf^T C. P. ftrfij A. B. 6 ^lf C. ^1! B. P. U1T A. 

T B. inserts W. * 5J1 0 C. P. 1§1 A. B. 9 f**IK° C. 10 flff A. B. C. P. 

11 U is left out in A. B. 11 q*U<Ulnj |i ll A. TO" B. flf<51 5J1 

umil^ll P. WUUPrjW C. It may be apaliya. 18 °nHTWfrnt 

Ai B. " l im HW I T ht ! C. P. 14 HI C. 16 deest in C. 14 $1 B. 

” tm a. nn: b. ?to c. p. 
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II II 


^ifi re^ ii tn 

3ft*fiR^pi*j 3 q ffifCT i 

— — i *^- ^ _ -^- — ^ • . 

^fTTHWK WwH I 

IHTTOTfi fi*? 3 I 

nfig fire F re Priy S ^ ^ iQ tiQ.il 
*ro wm i 

Wv inn^rfh i 

fire i 

fitgreft ^w*nst ^rereit non 

*fir fir ^%itoti 

ufisrfv *njrefif ^tfv i 

^j 7 sre sirolwip 
ffRire^n vng^nri* nmi 
iRfi** 9 ^vr jrefii tjrer: i 
»re%s^ *fa%: i 
f^ref^N^rre ^ i 
sref%ft u nfirei <*tfi r ^* 13 sfw nmi 


1 WW°A.B.C. a ^jC. 8 i|»J. A. B. C. *«J.P. 4 1HI A. 1TOC.P. 

^ B. See Lai. Viet. p. 360. 5 ftR A. B. C. fW P. 8 BTH° A. B. T *tg 

a. b. 'wig ^rtW a. c. *ng b. ht^wNt p. • infor a. b. p. 

^fbr deeat in C. 10 A. B. C. P. u °fttfw A. 18 See 

Lal.Viat. p. 317. 
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M II 

W^TFTrftSiJT^I HfipTR^R- 

ftfarar: i sreqqrat 

uftrftaf 1 ht^NI mrfn i Trfhrrcr ^ ^r: 

^nftar ii s m$ ft^jR nnqwt Trlrc- 

* TO 1 3MJ WWTrTR for: <?t w i a q q iw n 



^»ft 8 S ^^ qT H t s fil ^rq: STO 

q f ¥q^ s^s^s#€t e sf^r^s^sTrRFft 
fi R i w ift fa wn fo fW t : 7 ^j i ar fi* R g l gfa- 
%R^; *$*WMW*iiq qflTlftWR **J^rfa?HT^ 

1 nftnlhn a. uftjvnn b. wftuftnn c. wfnftnn p. * wtaw left out 

in p. * m w ftnm i : a. b. c. E wfl wra i : p. 4 nflrsrflnn 0 a. b. 
B fr i wR ra 0 c. wflmfintfln 0 p. • ^nrt b. c. p. ^ift a. 4 a. b. 
«*il c. «w p. (*M 1 $?). 7 f^wips: a. b. c. 

E [m. a.] 
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*nfro: 

^rontf^fift: 1 u3q€t q M T qgrejfa gfr;: nfirmf^cn: 2 1 
*!FRT: TOT: ^f^fWn?rof^lTOTOTO^TOf^l 
HlriU l fMrt ’ral M f *T ^rawf5T^T I 

nM s li^jflfrq ' TO HfiW l filri ' W^fS^ c^M WT g y ft 

gftffiHA ^ntrefro Vrcraft toto3 
^ raftm: 1 Hn^TOn^n «$st htot: w$m 
niftm: ^ftrar v^ TOwfcr rft ^T*far w *t 


TO 4 fN$ta xrq#rsfU»r^ 11 s i^M $*Tc* *ij- 

^RTO^T ^tfiT TOTO ^^SJ^Tm^nfTOTp*n- 

inrofbTOT^TT^nfH TO^fiT^nmTOf 1 for 

^f HR*Mlfri* ir l^<^M l ^TOCRlfH *? I qj oft jffffc T 
TOcPTOl ^rfw ¥T I ^t- 

^fhr: Rfl: I TOTO«M«TO- 

TT: e 

«#fPiSr^«i: xn ft i TO T w n ^ 


^n^Ttmfafa|TTO UTfiOfTcTTHIT TO^IT: HT^Hfa 


1 vfl^ft : a. b. nflmft. : c. P. 2 Some words seem left out here in all the 

MSS. 3 HTW left out in B. 4 A. C. B. P. 

6 ^ trofafiff ro: c. 6 ^ a. b. c. p. 

E 2 
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II II 


r i Tfo s sirs. 

II ^o || 

U/=I*3#1 WlfWHM^ WRlAlVVitaU fa ^4*1 TO 

H fWfj lsqirt wvtfibfim fa- 
tf^TTiftiT: qftfuT^cT 'dri l£l SHf*Hl *JlVS*l W^WRt 
sfw|w Tnrfi firefn ftraft ^tWtt *ril ^ ^srafk i 

^T^RT^I^ f?PCR3. * rRFTiTtSrftlTt 5TRFTW: 3 1 

3lf*l 3 4 iRRi? TRf| fa- 
*f?T ^TTCRTflT v3 ^ ^aprfrT q fi RTqt f^aftfTt ^tfl- 
fNfjnnrof^ qr y i w wit <*tqwrmqfarrwt 
•tr 7TRn#tst^^w*^siifbnWfM«^: qfty ; 

WTOrfrRT rr i rtt : ii«wh 

*rfa»TT RR TRT TO 6 *T $q* I WP l I q ii wi i f Wq- 

^c^wf^rndNfiT ^irisl quirt* 
4ICTTqR4fi! ^l^q^UJrtleflqTrt 

^q^V£l f^TTunRqqr i fti frarftfw 1 usrfq g 

f^CR^ tfftgfar ^ftr R T Rjhn<j<|M*tift 10 

1 ?I»Prc. tf^p. “iftimnniKP. «irtirnn»m: b. c. 8 b. 

4 « left out in A. B. 8 WT TO left out in B. 8 if P. 7 «W n$- 
BTftf i ^»ftr c. p. 8 I repented in P. * IWPfaf 

C. P. 10 qr fa « H I H l ftf A. B. C. 
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rRT to Hrotsfamro 
JTOT SRT 1 * * ^RTTfk I irt ^^W e H l lllW 

4 4 |M|l^^^<nfH^ri^riH^fi q TO HTOtsfarTTTO 
TTOT ' MfeyTfi l * 4WWfi W I yWUri : e ^tnfish 
TOTfiTOT^T ^ 

HlRlIHl^l^B t' ^ ' HlW in fr ai TO tl TO T ^ R fl^ ITOT 8 
^nroraf^frwn 

to *n <*Wi 10 fkifa 1 TOTO^mtrorat 

to Hgnfi n nro to*tto wrt: nroqsiBfl i 
ir^ro a tTWia t sfroH ^'^ sfarnrat 
s fTOW i ^ S TO T W^ ts TO Ti w : WTf^t^w: sf^- 
g m figiwts n fSf^wftTOWH t tnpfNw: 
i wt^hnw : tfroftaw ^rthnwt f ro^fom - 


1 left out in A. b. * tfvitirihjlv wqfl i r^ a. *ftj*it*«pritv «i 

b. ^fvfhraf fl?*M awjhfyj c. q W t u i f wro9*gf*- 

P. * flfowwift A. B. C. P. 4 * * *TJ*° A. Ijw P. * ftlUT ^lf 

A. B. C. WMfaHU ^ IT P. 6 yyn added in C. P. before • 7 * A. B. C. P. 

8 Thi* passage is repeated in C. 9 *IT left out in A. 10 limit A. limit B. 

miitc. vt#p. u jjib.c.p. fjr A. Is it meant for • For the 

aeries of indraa, see Lai Vist. p. 564. 18 * P. 18 A. 

i w i wfyfjlfr wfl 0 b. wnirtM^T^ftrrt 0 c. ’gfro^^^ftnlt 0 p. 
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ii h 




n w ^t 4 iwt fwn\ 

fT- 


^ $«^$|UHrilM*iri*| ^TC|^| I ^IH< T r§T^O fr*TPT»Ti 

^ ^iliwifiwiwsi Twumm ’rm whi<w 
tmtotc*t * ^ ^iiftHf *i«uM«iiHfW|j ww: wnn: 
HWTrr^ ^ron^^ l 8 y^l rT^Tlfft- 1 ^w*w^- 

HTHR HWTfTW JWl»psrf^jf?n iHOTHW 


u^mfwR ii ^ ii 

m *7$ yiil*l< l ftW PWI H^HIHMIIH^ 10 W- 
^W^V 1 * TO *f wi«u«j9>flgfa | W :M *U^#*Wi| 
3 -qffT ^T^TOt^ta^nsftafH ^T- 

4rtW<dWfH W^NNflr • 


1 left out in B. '»|P. 3 * left out in A. 4 A. 

« f| p, • timwl C. ; left out in A. B. «nl P. 7 

M A. P. *«!*** fofctttC. 

Not clear } could it be irinavad ? 3 ^iiaWiHlMA^I A. B. C. P. 

» °«nn^iiA.B.c.p. f-ftmt*? 10 °vn a. c. p. °fcn: b. u h^tb. 

i* ^iidiu A. C. P. tnW^IJip left out in B. 13 ^rfW WftflW" 

y iKUb llftll left out in P. 14 PWlfal A. B. C. fo^idlfa P. See 

L> 1 . Viet. p. 168. 
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fwn rtfir 4itafcfW- 
g^T r ^ i ^n 4 3 m 3 m4fl 4rro^i m41 4 r *ti r 1 4V4 wi p m? fl - 
4 m f4 w n4)fd 1 ygftRfinmu h : 

B BPffW HKI^MlRl! 

wfH ^ iji4fl^ i ftr<^ BFft*o »PsftfCiR^n!rt 
qfcftfH^HVJriUgq ^ 

^ ^n fa fTT ^ T 9 iWHIiHjH H«IHH||^f^mri 

WiTRtsfa HPTt B HHW4UHT?t$fa 

Bt II H^1H< 

TBRT f*RRT ^WW* 

rrfNi TRW BirnftSB 

B|?R:: Bt BT SRVT fvRBT dl^W^ T ^rrgjW 9 IRi 
BT 10 ^ TB^ | S^WtSBfiR BrfST I » 

BlBBTfiRTTrfa HI mt? I ^l"H4 ^PrMi-i 


ItlRTBTBRI 


1 JlTHMIlBi A. B. P. ; left out iu C. 8 fTJBWiqifaj left out in B. 8 Jfbnwnpft 
firy p. 4 tytlw *toj^a. *rnhn *nh^B. «r*rcnh^c. ^prfc*T*nph^p. 
6 ihf a. b. c. p. 6 w^sftnrww a. b. c. wfcnfinrwR p. 7 m- 

finiBfftl A. B. C. P. Cf. the Va$ra*MedikA, p. 35, L 10; p. 42, 1 . 7 (upanishadam). 

• ^hr fwfriwim a. b. c. ¥hr firfy imn^ p. • ^fwpr a. b. c. # 
ftp* p. 10 HgraygsijHflftsYfjrT a. wrokvt**f9v B. 

c. wftr? p. 
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ii yro i frgs : u 


htot * irtf^fanra: 1 * * s 

nfisrf 

to 5RfTO^%s^wts^fsn? vrorfro sro i 
W. T p^ T^t flffhRpfNrjNl WKdWfaMIdRi i to*- 
Hdmtrom toot: wi TOid t ^tsu^nrota* 
tfroTOfimwi 

TOftft m to^ to ^rotsfipRnro to HlnW- 


yvHm to *r 8 TOTOMi|fMfiT *n qf^nnn- 
TfhrfH wr TOTOrniNfcf *t ^qdwgqieOJwl ^t 
TO^ *T ^T TOTStftan?- 

TOMfo ^T TO^hmTOTT^NfiT WT TOrdftfiig- 
TOrofroftfa i to raW^ftfaw^r to toto 
wi^uronrfcr i fta s i to 

•to^ cfiro#! TOnuHii^fiftftdTO 4 toit to 
SfeM1*TO TOflTts fa m q q TON W^I W TOT ^I U TO- 
f M^fiwfai^TO 11*1811 

TO HTOftsfTOTO fTOfft TO 

Tft^MT^fT ^ FfitrTT ^ ^T ^ ^ ^ 


1 ^Ikr! a. b. c. p. *mw or ^ram for ^rtwi? * “ih^ir a. c# 

°£ita p. °#(& B. 8 W ii given here in C. only; it ie put in between 

TOTOt and TO in B.; and it ie left out in A. P. 4 P. has W before 

1TOT. 
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^ i ^ i h< < jfau T «l * faw 
sfa w finHtfM ibifwit *tt$tt: ^ipit 
wirt: i * w mfH TFifw cfift xrsitfH *nfa pw 
Fifararat mmi 
?n HtauTjj: 

^MI'JHWc'Wqil TTR^fP^m iWlrflfMfHfifa- 

fifif I ffl I ?* I Wffgp •TT’TT'* 

vt%w§t i tffw inc <w^: 

^^sN% ^probRi: i ^rfrr ^wtt : 1 i tffir 

%8*rch ^|4 h^ii: i ^rfir WcwitSi: i ^H?f 

*3«K , M*i4i* I wffT f»Tlfkrt«j^H^I 
f gW% i n * re T : I q wi w i 4q *lil grew H ^iR T: ii ^tfw 
TFwt: ^ i *sfb ww 

^ i *tfw ^RT»rt ^proN* 

%$r wifam ^ i tffa xf^mt T^TRT 8 
%4 r ¥*foKR quWMR W | tffk TO TRRT 
5p*§R ^WR %far Wifiw a JJUK'MR «*tff?T- 
*|wrtw i tffa ^nrn=rt thrt ^^hSr ^wr 
VXfatm qu i t 1 MW HlfgdqWR T wr^ w 

1 The MSS. constantly vary between ^w4 and ^*1 and tNl, but on the 

whole and preponderate. 2 * * From tffif TOUlf to left out in 

A. B. C. 8 lj|ml left out in A. B. C. 

F [III. a.] 
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n ii 


n u ro 1 11 hmtoX ^not a ^prchnrTfa 

wrtorer i4st wrfa ^mrerfiiF i^jto- 

?m\ pwfa Mun ^ m 

imif* %frnnfa i %r*wt*!!t ^rcri %fa*nfio 
r^iq V ! m M-fl ^ m f<g W^rarfa i 

^nof Hcrowfew^r- 

M^^ifisi Tssnfa ^ ijw^^rTOfsr i 
^T^ot 

qsnfa w i (Tt r^^fl ^n^Tt 3 i^m 

q^lfa 

4 vnwif^njnft! i wwi$*niis!T ^fTOwnn^n^nsifa 

« %< 5 wi r^<! mnsi i ft q w&\f* ^ ^prchnnfa h 

Tjgfffk wn 

%$*rt ftrcin: Wz^rt: *nqn *jui< J i<sT*TOTfa 
M^ l fcl ofifefiq i R Tii q i fa ^ n ni g ^WT^ ^nftl^fHl 
^noi ^rfH %*Nr*n: wn: 

f q fe ^E R T fqe m qqwMmn : ^t^t cs f l f^ i nqis r R*nfH 
t Rmp p w n ^ ^n fi q qm i fiu ^priNraiftr xR*rfa i %*t- 

1 Instead of TOUTO C. has tffif . 2 Deeat in A. C. P. For the sake of uniformity 

it would have been easy to insert and ^ throughout, but they have been printed 
only where some of the MSS. gave them, 8 Deeat in A. B. C. 4 From 

1 *npPT$° to Mkcilfn left out in P. 8 P. has ^^fcPTPTf between ^J|iU)l and 

f rih qr fW . 
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jjwiIh Fsfews i: Finn 
qwF i FPF if ton *hft srwren- 

xmrftj ^prihnnfn i p n fig ^nunfi g n i ^nfn i 
wf^ F^few^ifn i ^ n fn *|F i F iFTF*n: 
Finn < ^f ga *|ifl * F n ton siwiton: sttft: ^n§- 
mnfn n^uflq v^Hnifis < p n fi g %toi T fi q ^ c^i fn i 
^riton^ W 7 ^ ^WFTFnFnfn ^yrfn 1 <rtto- 
3 *n*Fn: *$nn wwitou ton: ^pnton: ftft 
v un mfio xmrftg tfto n fi ii g«nfti Frfbmnnfa 
TRwrln i ^F5T <Wkn*jwn*iifn Fr*T- 

^ronton: “Finn: ^ton ton v**wi: shft 
% tonfio n ^ i fiq Fsfe^nq i fH Tpnftr ^ivrFH- 
-MffH mtfifn J^ifn 

^pntmn: Finn ^nnn ton ^fton: ftft: F^fe^n- 
*nfn '®Rnftn ^pnrnFPFnfn *pnTfHi <^t%n*jwnnnfn 
MiWifn ii ^ntton< Fwwwifn ^ifn* 
F «F sr n* n: Finn: FnFnnnr ton: nromnn: srrcn: 
nx Fn nq i f nn^ ifi ii nxc mn^i fn tpnfig F HF s nw r fa 
n^jifn n F^hn ftai ^^nitownFT- 
vn^nston ^totrfn gntffa i ntof 4 ^ 

1 5?5Tp5f deest in A. B. 2 From ISVT to deest in B. 8 4HHJH- 

HUlfn deest in P. ^ H A. C. P« H ^fol B* ^fTWT^rf ? 

F 2 
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II jpTRrfa^: II 


T^t TOjrotroYql totoii 

tott cT fg^ toito 
qR^fcaft: TOm T rofaifa^Mftr ^Ti 

TOtTTO to: W&i II tfffl 

to TOT^^TTOTOwrfH i tffrr ^tTOTOnsnf^ ^Hw* 
fSrfrogt TO q tTOTO Tqi rfa #fw qrqqsy^TOTOsnfq i 
^ro frotfir i st- 

to ^r^^ T ^fj^ i ^ ^TT^TOTfin frotfir $qqN- 
TOtf: f^ron- 

^n^HRTg j jhw i fl l TOT TO^t V$ ^Pjf?T I # TO 

f^re ’vfeqM'g mn^m cftk 
i ^ ifriM^i 5 TO^t vS^rofir ii^ii 
fTftro <5 ijto^ *nw^tm * tffir 

^T#»ft TTOM^Hi: *HN: $^r: q^TCMi : 7 ^TOTOTST 
^itotot:* tt#tttot : 9 i mm* nfv$q to TrofN 
qifiyrfcTOiri TO Ti rqq TO qfigfctT^ TOT n to^k 


1 From **Xm° to qw wWh lH deeat in B. 2 tfl U P WlUl fr tffil deest in 

A. B. P. 8 p deest in C. P. 4 P deest in A. B. C. P. The Chinese 

translation presupposes PTf, giving the numbers as 36 — 100—1000—1,000,000. 8 Cf. 

Va^raJMAediM, p. 31, 1. 14. 8 Cf. the smaller Sukh&vativyAha, 5th paragraph : 

wtfejnr**# -jimt qfoatf» rtt »M i frT i .« i i 7 ^roum: p. 8 * iwh h ip : 

deest in A. B. 9 qfr mm u: A. C. P. 10 «rfojf%lT<jf*T A. °f«nnT»jf»? B. 


c. p. 
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^ipTRi# ^ grot Hnw^- 

irowfw ^t: 1 ^t 9 

fTOlflR# nfrlftdi: I HTORTf I rffNi 
TOR 3?R^ ^ cT *1 TNhmroWt *TRT ^T- 
'^fiim ^T 8 fWnSTORt R 4 q tfaf& r wqfffifl TT 5 
y TO a fTO T r 5 wr'jQfcivr *rr totto# ^r *ro^- 

froT f* ft nfrifwi sjffc i w i siN^i 

from: ^Tf^twr:: i wnf i <roror- 
TOftg r fiw : Ttfim* from: * «jiRt 

HTOflWfW ^ETfWR ggri^CT ^T ^ TOTOTTOtlfa- 
to i P4kii ^s?n fojfa: i to^ 10 w i ^ 
^ s^c RnroifaRf^T r frof?riT fqfafiwR R i sift 

g qww i * i dw l tort q>f ^ i fi rn f afN P m P wHifH$ i- 

TO TOR Tl ft l ff tfl M frlfr* I fa I ^ TTRT g I R^R^T 

?* *roM nsii 

hrI tom< pwi 'tfmn'ft to i iwto to: 
iRtfif i ^rfw to TOTrot 41jRf«rc a ro i tffir iraf*- 
*? fri fiiTOWl fUw* d l TOt^R fTOK T ^jt^r1tot%- 
vt: 11 m to: grorf^ TOn^RTOTfbnff^t 

1 wreNjn a. b. c. ircfyfo i p. * ^t: b. • ^i a. b. c. 4 b. c. 

'^IB. • ^i: A. B. C. 7 WT^ deeat in P. • wfcn A. B. P. W**T C. 

4 «*HT B. P. 10 deeat in P. 11 *fl¥VT: A. C. * ^jfWT. B. Ifl^VT: P. 

ifttwr? 
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II II 


^n^^ifa^Trer: i 

rTTOT VfR^, fn*i*jfW m 

im' $*!%: tflRT%R 

sf^ts^fc*: 8 

S ^H^t S HPrif c ? : ^RTOPnfHwi 4 ^trTFRTmflT $*sP?R- 

qftfi q^mi s^rrat ^T^wiu ^ Fre i Pff ii mat ^<5 

HRRMTR^: 5 #rf- 
mfa mrnm^ s^N^ 9 i mr ^ 

a*n#s Hj)rift^N» i gjPc T r<^ T fau a * mg t m <(?rol3i 
frit rR H fltHiM l H mRI^ f ri ^qWR mft 
^ifirefr i qirerept m^rni ^farrc w^ip 
qriMrq mft afrref* f^*rw ttr: nr^Nfir i mr ^ 
W3l ^RTT^fir ^1T mft vprfkfa frit *ffct mft *Rfin 
H ^l^igj^’ H^fNfrT ftm*p d vnrfff I 11 *|l 4 tNfff 
Hq^qfii ftqi sflifNi^q Hirft amq^jqr i wna 
TifRat 

q^iqqifa q ift q ftyS i: qqfffT f<^rM<4q*l$^3flqr 

1 ^rAl l W A. C. P. fqftpNu B. * Cf. the smell Sukhlvativyhha, 7 th 

paragraph, where we reads IrtRlftl HI* JITfi^pi «1ft|il««llOni4N 

ga nfq Hgi »T 5 j^far: jnsft ftnrcfir i 8 *%« 5 : a. b. «tr»: c. vra p.j 
is it for 4 «f*m b. *rf*w p. ‘otb. * a. c. 

SWCT*^ B. WWTT^ P. T T T^T left out in A. B. 8 *1 deeet in B. 
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fVftchl fa c^ f *8T M * '<4 rcj^H ^ 1 rTtfa- 

f kffi iT qfq jiu fq q r^ri^ ^T Air^T.1 gl q ^lfi mT: 2 ^rMr 
^S^Tc^Rl^^^r: I rf* *I^T ft TOT ^n^i^frT 
^srr ^gr re n ft rcrrer: Mft^mfflfff t^t tNt m^n 
T^rfalTraT 3 uft£$ft I WITOTR^ rt^J 4 ^rrfoiTl fHnfa: 
TOtfV fTO^fft ft?T I ft ^ 

TOT q ffiftg fTOT «UMiicjf?T TOTTOTft 
^HIUHIHVgfafri fttf ?T f^TOlfft ^fftTOT^TOT- 
TTTTOifft l T TO iTCT^ft 8 ^ l ^fft ^ ^ T TTCH ^I 
TOtsj ^ ’IWtfw I HTOT I WK *TW$. 

1 ITT A. B. ItC. P. * *pnft A. tpifTi B. $<nft C. P. Cf. the email SukhA- 
vat Ivyffim, 4th paragraph, where we read: 

^^rngWT ; jwn: I la tp», easy to drink ? 8 After vfWKPlT all the MSS. add 

v*t:. * a. b. *rcinft * m i qi i g » c. toj p. * mftwt 

fri>HM: * A. c. °* infft b. qi ftal fcrefa: « *nftsrT p. 6 utrm c. 

A. B. p. 

7 a. *n muni jrat ^H^tnwra»mn*fif itNt « nrfe wifaTjqi wmwmNafa h 

b. mwnnnfr^ nifii rgwm wu <i vOi n iNf « fi*«t mft ^tf^prarmwmrwfw # 

C.*!T^IW^ wWrjUIMMUMIMHIArd I iNf W^fj^n WMIBHMHIAfilll 

p. *n wni Tififf^tn>jra*iT*nBfwfw i tNt * ^rfit Twnmnracfim 

The various readings of the four MSS., as here put together, will give some idea of the 
difficulty of restoring the text. We can gather from Bodhirufci’s Chinese translation 
that what he discovered in the text before him was that those who did not wish to hear 
the sound of the river, need not hear it, even if they were possessed of the so-called 
heavenly hearing which enables a man to hear everything. With the help of this hint the 
text has been restored conjecturally, though with sufficient certainty. 8 TOTHTlf P. 
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ii 

nfrWf^^^ "TOrTTfafa 


rm* TO^“ 


irdt^urduiEfiiL^^^ 


i gftmfro^K 4 1 ufro*7* 

TOT* fTOHTOT* WTO** fa ft HTO I* V^TOT* *t- 
firoftftwfijw <*jj<*w*j m ^ h ^4hhi i h< $w*ari 
^ w wwg wOT^ *t% *pf^t differ 

S’qra^fi lfa fa m ri Vj^t *Tf% 

*[ % I ^:^T$^^HlVJ*£)sfx? rfR^R^. rR ?n% $*: 

*Fr|: w£t s vrf^rfrr i *t c*tw<j: 

* TpTf^TO I 

to ?taT ^jnmwr*t *%nfang nun 

TOt ^R$ *pTCTO. c ^ r w i^ ^ TOT: 

TOTTOT: TOTUfTO^ 7 TT *^R‘ 


iuiuiciEi;iCtT4Uiti:RCiutCL^Lik'di^(i:^LiinEiri 



1 left out in A. B. C. * P ^ HH^ HlO A. C. P. P^hm^rflft B. 

* ^fipiT left out in B. 4 ^J<D*tfB II P. * see Childers, Pftli 

Diet., p.J 93 b. * 3* 5 !^ A. ^ B. gpf W JJWjreft C. 

yr; P. 1 A. adds fan, B. C. P. ifaf. * B. Deest in P. 

* MUHfmwfifls cT a. b. c. ^ wftrPufW: pwt p. 
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ii qw i foff : ii 

afttfa HlrofWlft: aroFim: npift' 
hto^t: i rcf ft ffi TO TOf r fa : 11 * fro^^n^rt 
offtwra! tot irfft 3 

*c$ ^t q iTOft<>SW l «M«jfft TOITOfl T ff Tftq TOT- 
^tffT 6 iftfftlTO i PTO TOfft TftfTOTOT:* I *T ft*f ^ 

ircfa: qpc#qj n ft iftfftiTOTOTOTTOTffti jtwttot- 
*nfeifft TO^iftR^«|i$H fN^fftrf 

TOfft I TO W TOTOT^mt TOfft TO *HWt 
i Mn^‘ tort i to ft* TO T v^ fig to- 

ftm 


tot^^ ft: aft n fl€ H n ffr g g TOfft i ftfaronro 
^fft qT^ q^^^ q >VlriHC¥q ^ lfH ft*t ftfat- 

aft: aft rffreH xrfe^r TOfft i ar $ a% q anara 

TTORfft I ft TOTTOTqjTOT^SrpTOrt^fft TfTOT *ftftRt- 

arfa ar ^TTOnfft aT dfo i TO n fa ar totojh*- 
qnfft 10 ^T af?£ iJfZTfft fTOTfft qroftfpfftl TOT^TTT 
TOM T I T qrf^T gfTOT** ^T *T fq ftTOT: 11 ^^«n- 


1 deest in C. 'ifliP. 8 A. C. B. 

*)^lfi^WrfTf P. 4 VTIP A. B. C. mmn P. See Lai. Viet., p. 331, 1 L 5-7. 

• #ht 4 t! a. b. c. 8 uron a. b. c. p. *n«:? t ^Hwp. 

A. B. C. 8 *tntu?T A. B. P. iW * UJT C. 8 ^ *T A. B. 10 ¥1 

a. c. *r if# b. iTw p. 11 Mynft i urarf* a. b. c. 

w«tyinfl mwrfii p. 

G [in. a.] 
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H ii 

far sTTc^nfa gansnarift q^ q s ren <5i fa ^reh^fkifkr 

WgiaN Mwifrt ■qffrulH 

qrarrw JEnrRfk 11 k qRjsj 1 * * (^Hin*ii^i«jln quOf^jn- 

nMK«^<i^(k^Urtq^qqq<k- 

fk in^qkq 

fwR kqt g*?r. m^Wk i kg TRtftrfkg fkrrrkg 
wwHTOm^nfl^iti :' g^m fkgtfk ^Nfk T*k 
q ftnw q ffr imn 

*7 ^ rTW cft^hMIn! *<Hl*ii qT qi «-(HTr4- 

J l ^fri IliffT- 

qre^q^qq f k w gqft n ^krt^k 4 w mqk 

*T cTOk q fq*Nk 6 q q qqfk fq*!TC<) q tmt^r: qqkq 
k^Ht ^KjFkf^ri'4vi'«ifli«ii g^w: q *rok 

*T ink W WNk qf^VM fauiH <4M l*Htkfa MKiH^i I 
qi ‘ITTfkfl^T qT^ *T T$c$ 

q^qft*t*Nr qr i thtt^ w k^T* 

qq pw <ktwifr qgqT ^n: iroh 


1 tirjj a. p. Tjwfu b. *n^t c. * a. j*q b. c. j:«i p. 

8 ftrfim a. b. c. fur: p. 4 fcwt A. B. C. P. Bodhirufti gives the translitera- 

tion Jgn Pin -tho-jHA, i. e. tyro, which would he better. 6 From if ^ 

**fir to >mr^ left out in P. • wfagflfa A. P. rfl ftW^ft o B. BTffrfpfo c. 
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TOT TT7$ pw cjfrW T ^ ^l*ftl<*- 

TTF^ TT^TrfW 1 2 * ^ fT I^Rv i Hl^ i: TWTfcTT TO^ 
^ifir 1 ?NT 8 TjSF[$TFT 

M fulfil H I -M Pri 

wIMPh *mt ^gjfH i|« i uiHifH rTwr TM*rmi F t i ffi gri 
urnffir ^rt^hnf^r ^iNtaTfa i ^ y^wfisjw 
WHWIHMI^ *ttf?T I HOTTfq FW 

^pm- Tjftro ^mttwt ^Nffm^TT^n ^nfiroi ttr 
rro^M ^MW afiisH ^ttoI: 

twwttottM t$ 2 i wrfa ^ ^xnmnfH IJ^T 

^lP^f^f^^^TO<i|^M«l^l^iU *nfa ^ 

HqfywwTOfci ^ip i^ ^srefa ii farft 

'p: mfa ^wftj fH<43ta*it*fr4i) i 

*FT HfT^ ftft* TFT TOraftdA: I 

HH: TpTTfa TOTTCflffo f ^FT^fr ^tfn ^ ^T^FRTfF 
^'TOCTfruf'HfiT I W y > Tg T ^ TOTf^TT^TF^ 
TT«TRt TT*n: s TRF *TR ^ x?fW I 

1 sfo a. b. c. p. * mjwfWiI a. p. w » prflr^ b. wywprfwiT c. 

* *STj*rt f^rf a. c. Tji^rat fW b. myml fot p. 4 * * ’prr^ a. c. p. 

B. ^if, which has been substituted conjecturally, is generally neuter. The text 

may have been originally Tfr ^ TM1WK and «3U*4i<l. 8 *ftin*T A. B. C. 

»fHWJ p. 8 A. B. C. P. 7 A. B. C. P. 8 TT*n: A. C. 

tmf b. ml p. 

G 2 
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ii ^^nanft^: h 


tot: *j*t: *ra to $*- 
mftwi H^frT rapnfa tot farcTORTrot fa^p ir«hi 
a ftTOR< 

TOUT TOtSWTRI ^R^HqfiRfM *TOt 1 * * UfH 
f^r iRfinfa TO T H aTOi TOj T i «^rr- 

q ftqg r rffl ii ii 

wwf *cj apRjaR ^TOiari <#lWift ^ f^ar* 
nvt^vr ^fl^ffT a f^nfa ^arf^ifH 
f^rpTf WRRlfH f^af ^5TJ^ 8 ffo l «gTO*IMrt|4WI 
^rfHXRWfrT I f^lfq ^RlfH f^anfa 

faiTOIlfo fa# fTOTfa VA^WllH 4 q3 w<URTO$ * 

fa# ffenfa antnfa tot# faTO^TO# apifaii^ii 

fffaTTOJ ipR!# ^1# ^ TOT TOT TOT# 

tons#* #f ft from: to% 'iihM t ^ i tori 
ft# i anfw to TOt * ia #faq q H Hg f afr aifa^a#- 
anro an froiRfroTOi an i qfrft q Tn 

cjtWIlfl! ^^Rifa^lft Tlfel# R ijnfa#JS! I aR^ft 
STOT^ xifefftfT $TOT# < ^»V| l ri1 %TO#3 nft- 


1 p. * vfrntfftr p. c. * a. b. 

M c. p. 4 vnrrfii a. c. Ttpsirfir p. 8 rtnrowwii a. c. 

wfPTOfflftt TOI|( B. rtWCTanrfl P. 8 Tiroft left out in B. P. 7 Id 

A.B.C. *ntP. 
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?T ^ WTO wfcntfv- 

*i<j ii *8 ii 

wn vp^ro^ri wcnrofror jttwt 1 wwnnr i 
s*rr: $fwT vr%^ i 
0lHS«'5Mi: xrw^lf^T: i 
ft Wlfft wtwfr i 

^ n Trfcn § xi^nr^: nn 
^ ^rra 2 1 

$row?ftft w w ^rciW. 5 i 
W* *f * iv& rn fam w ftwr 4 1 

TFfflWWrTR g 6 WT§ rflrTT 9 IRII 

% cfirorn^ 7 nwp^' i 
ftsftw faftw tww 9 flr^i 

1 m »ir»n a. b. *t Tim c. *n imit p. * vpnrcretfirit f*re a. 
qravspfrjbd frre b. ^mrerehrtwif fere c. ^ qrenitehril ftre p. if 

we want to restore the metre, we might read IfJl ftre > though the short o 

would be irregular ; or, allowing still greater metrical license, we might conjecture 
WGPitZt qlKi «4 TO, u e. * A kalpakotf may perish and the diamond seat,’ using kshaye 
for kshayet as one syllable, and FW as trisyllabic. 8 A. C. P. TTT^t B. Is 

meant for FTC» i. e. FTC, or is it meant for TOTJt or FTJ! ? 4 See Lai. Yist. 

p. 572, L io. 8 3 d ee8 * in B* 8 F*S TOTTOt, either FTFT or perhaps F 1 ?FTc 5 f. 
* From mM\% to HtalTOTJ left out in P. 8 For FT^Wi w® Childers’ PAli Diet, 
p. 41 1, coL 2) for param&nuragas, Lai. Yist. p. 171, 1 . 13. 9 IFIV A. B. P. 

rartroc. 
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ll II 

wifi ^ i 

RH iff 1 11 ^m^ll?ll 
^rTT <WHlfV HUHTfc HR I 
P?TR 8 Hfcft 4 ^cftWiR: 5 1 
*t a HjfaNT^ I 

^1 HR HHifft p?f lltfll 
»m1^^pr T ^?^ s i 
^ ^l?r* ftRSRH 10 RHp: I 
hr? ft ^ stchr unft 1 * i 
WHnft 13 ^t fafafn 14 im n 

^hhh^FPI # fft ^i R fft <*tw<|: 1# irm ii 

HR ^ HnHWV’sftfiTRR HHF1HR 1 * 

ft ^ TCffiR ! ftft % H$- 

qi<gqiTCWi wmt hrvh mMIWi* hh! hr?* 

1 j^iivl tjft a. $i ii^nt tjn b. ffcwjnt w inft c. Tinft p. 

* VreiN A. B. P. TOlft C.j meant for <AI<i1> * jyW B.j deest in P. 

4 hWIa. c. »ftftrB.p. # vtjw:b. vrafcc. a.b. c. p.j one 

expects Xf or 7 C. • H^lNf A. iW B. P. t^liNfC. 

* %TM^ A. W^B.C.P. 10 ftpWVTA.B. ftpmC, ftpiTOP. 

11 IT deest in P. 18 UTK^ A. C. Wlfil B. WW « ^ P. 13 ITCRTfW A. 

lrenftr b. c. irenftr p. 14 fWr a. a fa b. fafir p. 18 ^Nr a. b. c. 

1T.P 18 ttfarvnfc A. B. C. lT ‘PUlft left out in A. B. 18 1TOT* 

*tra left out in A. B. C. 
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in?: i wror tirt: \ % ¥tot* 

^T^HtsfVnrR^q ^wfir ^7 ^nro 
P^w i ^irwra^ f^^rq i ^ fH 1 ^^ 

s^ffrffiTFri *ta^7rcnn: swroNlv: n ^ n 

^ HWTrT ip: 2 WffliTM'RreMfir 

fWM^*l ' i(!>M Wfd fa* mR^I I^ 

*** u faq i^ Ta ^dls famH S W t- 

mmr&wrft w^qf^sTtafa^- 

WlftfiT: I HfTOt rT ^T#rf ^|T TRR- 

fa*r^m: pw i to- 

fc3f*t *T f^ffffT *T fafawTf ^ g* 
HHfartW H^lrt 7 MVUlP^Pd ««WiWT 

Pm qqw i ii iuhto P eru 4 ?i tfro h (Uplift f^nr 

q fr « ifrn rc ft uffairofarofa mn 

^ gro wto* * ^ fa q tfN f fr ?T * 'tf&tfir 
faw Pd 11 ?tai vi^N ,a ut 

s Pna i towi w I ^^ hiwiH i ^Mfl<ui| gT 

1 From ^ to «f* left out in C. T* P. 2 P. adds Jt before HKlt Could 

it be $*r: yri *rwi ? * q gqftfafito a. qgq ftfiiffl rt b. qgq ftft ni c. 

WWqftfqW P. 4 ift B. 8 One expects ’JTTK , see p. 14, 1 . 16; p. 48, 1 . 3. 

8 %*.P. *JTA. B. C. 1 ITWnr A. B. C. P. '^wnptp, W| MH j H 0 t I 
wumr: b. ’ q?A. b. c. 10 fa^q a. b. >rty» c. p. 11 p. add* 

II If* * JI^ fqil Btraftj (i. e. BlNt). u BTf^k A. B. C. P. 
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II ii 

^ cn^tr mom *!- 

RR^* RTTRlffT I ?* 

wifw^f^nn rjrtt ^ ? n^r hhi mPh - 
Rfir ii ii 

W W I fi ' ^Hfi li nrm<HHH^wfXl|ft 
RpS R nfw^*^ ^rMl^f«i«ifn ^ q^ig RPR- 

Rrcis gf ¥ itThh^ r fwsft r r 

RR^RRTqFRftSHR ^r^fqi^HlPM R RRTRrT RRfR- 

R ifg R p a R[gi ^T ^fi pq Pf T a Pwg igj i i ftsfa q ui d* - 

RRT STfafTTR RRFTfT S^Hw pW (^WmT^ili# 

S^qf^RTR Hfw^TCRT : RwjRRRft: iruii 
sr fRR^nW wm* m trrt f^rn^n- 
c ^WT^ WWrfRrnRW H R I R R MI rtw 4 
qfHtfrmt r$ Rlw: RRWR^^Mfw 1 irfareng 
tjrttrr ^rej% 3R*St tip* ^5wt rrtr^Nt- 

c^IRRT #WOTlftin»i RRTRR q q R R i R pH ^$RTO 

r ^rw q^qiRRTq qforcfoiOTTq w r RtfaRwroi 

WTO II ^0 II 


^fiU. *f*B.C. ^ITP. The Chinese translation suggests faffilljl 0 , i. e. 
Buddha's nirmitakftya. * TOO*?* A. C. *UU4le4««<l B. HCTCI& P. 3 * jWlffW 

«jl fVnrfoi a.c. °f^imftRB. ^wfWfii sj?t * irfw p. ‘^fro^A.c. 

tf left out in P. # A. B. C. P. • ifo^fW 0 A. B. C. P. 
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jan HJRfwRi jjqwr umi 

uft«Qmfonr *TW[ 9WTOI 

ifa' ip TRfonfcnraRT , i 
^WR e|WT SlfadigHHl4 II ^ II* 

^ WRR$ 5 fT>ft 8 *Rftm 7 1 

*fanr% 9 imr 

»R ^ffeRT 11 u ftnftfKiq i 
^1R shn ^rll^ JIM 41 : I 
’nft inft $ti‘if*i ■gw i 
«Wv*WI 3rfW*pTPR II ^11 

1 a. tanrrfavt b. c. TOwifan p. * nm a. 8 fm 

B. ; deest in A. C. P. 4 Thia is aU that remains of what seems to have been the 

first verse, consisting of four lines. As the Chinese versions agree in mentioning the 
Eastern quarter in the first verse, we may conjecture something like : 

TRT I 

^ir*t $ftm fi^rro i 
*nft *nft nRfin ^pr i 
^wtfiRWT iisn 

The general outline of the metre is H — w | | v w - | w - w (-). 6 $ B. P. 

9 fi? B. P. 7 *vg P. 8 grfli 0 , but see verse 4. 9 vflR WTJ A. B. 

iftliifcmj C. 10 Here the metre seems very imperfect, and cannot be restored by 
a comparison of verse 4. Possibly a shorter metre than that of verse 1 may have been 
intended. 11 IT A. B. C. * P. 18 VT A. B. P. 18 wft A. B. P. 

H [III. a.] 
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M M 

^r Ml tft *HHH*t **i i 
Sl fi l ri T g «i<%<igf*nv II 8 II 
Ml ^ Mg^PMqW I 
WftiM MKWPW TIT TO I 
^fif i 

^TftSffT Vfrfn MM II 

ft i 

MR^cTTM dlfiift i 
W* OTIMfft ^rRTM% T i 

srenfft €H 8 fini ^m^m 9 rt* 
ft *pifCT Mfft fen* I 

sStpit tifwfl ^RT^mi 
Hc^^ rt W“Wfft f^WT 11 1 
WMft SOPHISM 
ft 4lfMWHl MM Ml^iftjMT I 
MW TOrft *fft iJS WMI 

1 A P. 8 f* P. 8 nroft A. 4 ft A. B. P. 8 P 

• nr A. B. C. P. 7 From ^ to *Tci left out in P. * * A. B. C. P. 

8 A. ; deest in P. ftrwrtB. ftraw^c. "^a.b.c.p. 

“firfmnftA. flrfmranftB. firW^milP. ftfwwftc. The letter, 
are not quite clear; we expect or jiWffl 
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ii ii 

WWT: ?Hf I 

II b II 

ircfcf* 1 Ttft 2 <*w i 

nwrer i 

MVIhi I 

lieil 

totr fn profo: i 
uftfi ft 7 ^f?T I 

3lfai!IH**l ^TRT 8 ^HfaiU ?hfT I 
^T fHfiftm *N: non 
fam 10 ^trft VlfH^I^ : I 
srf^ct 18 i 

^ f^fTKT qQlfcfl l d : i 

^tfn ^rrfti men 

m: ** i 

15 ^ *rcsr nfn hmjwi i 


l ttB. ‘ftp. 8 mn sn? 4 m a.c. Ub, ®*t^a. 

JT^T C, P. 6 975 A. B. 7 *fnnn P. ; scan M^llY 8 Scan 

ww-v| . 9 WT^JC. Long and short u are difficult to distinguish \ the 

metre requires long u. 10 TjftfflT A. B. TJTftrfW C. ^ffonr P. 11 JTW B. 
18 if A. B. C. IT P. 18 th P. WB. C. ; deest in A. u gft:A.C.P. 

b. 18 fl a. b. ¥ c. v p. 

H 2 
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II II 

^wfa ^ T 3 faf^n m*n 
nfircft ' % hq 8\ i 
• to *t ffe i 

||JCH HOT W* WOTt i 
^r fW fntfa w ft ro ii <i?ii 
h TOR!t® ot ^s^if^r i 
HgTOHfaHi: I 
^fil 4 TO HOT OT*OT I 

H^q fin T vrfWfn tot: man 
^ HtfMTO T Hg^tOTp : 8 1 
qroiff Hfanr ymwn i i 
ft iftfft fftgprt Hftm i 
fqrcft w foc^fty nmi 
wph i 

HFttTO 1 * Hr^fti 7 i 

f^af ^ nrgro ^ fro i 

mflRTO: HKfH^tfHOT 8 II II 


1 wfrmr A.B.a nr. * w p. 8 » p. 4 ^wrftr a. p. 

^iWr B. C. * VT|pt: A. B. C. vnw P. * Both * before ^ end 

| mnet be ecenned long. 7 ^fil P. 8 iviW^^ll A. TOPl^Jl B. 

c. Mvmilfaqn p. 
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m ini Rftrft hjr 1 * * ^ i 
rw ft siot ^ftpnft -TO i 
iftf Rft *TR ftiflift m®tt 
si % ini uftift 'n^i sftRT i 
sihih Rft Rjwftpn^ii: i 
HPIH ftli TO HfriSifiR I 

^rftf RssnftRT ntii 
WSR TH R^fflR Rtftsw- 1 
SWlft Rft fsR RTCR I 
HR ft RVIPR§ I 

RftH R 5 « Wl 

R # sftWft FftRTWT. I 
^HRHf »THR cRftWTR I 
RtH R ^nfiiUWR I 

^| flR SR**!#: II So l| 

^ITR R| ^SlftiRT I 
RrfftftR Rg €ft RiRT I 

1 *»jfwA.C.P. 1»UTB. a *^A. B. C. * «SlfHn A. B. C. P. ; 

Kranduu v-w-, 4 i|A B. 8 TO A. B, C. 8 V deed in B. 

T ^ A. B. 
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ii n 


ymR 1 * * * tffWi i 

hwt >rftWfir ^srnnft h ^jFw ii^ii^ii 

i ^ *ftsRSK 

W ^r*RH MTHWfl ^ T W W ' 4t s y h W I W f¥- 

*rarf HRnnft 8 ^Riyqt ?ira re < fl *tm 

iqdMPtcWWfiHHfa- 

^ynfiroyfNwt v^iu w gu qro- 
titem r afl ft ii ^fi i ip^^l ' ^w trfft t ffi w i^gn ^ r 

W*WW¥fWwWW|ir* II to ^75 iprerar Trfv- 
*psppi Himi«t)fViiiA v wt% fTf^fir $rtsMft.Hi- 
^T^w rq fi r^ ninfw i ih t ht frit tom! q *ft ffr| q: 
^itwnwwrRFrafii ttat ^NiVTl *i nftinHsprot 


1 m A. B. P. 1 IPV A. B. q^C. **P. * deest in C. 

4 q n wmt C. mg lCTK HH deert in P. 6 iftWJWfTT P. 4 Wt* dent 

in B. T nm wk i A. c. htb: h inn B. HIB ^ W 1 R P. * 4w4^4f^[ P. 

9 Tin deest in C. 
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H ii 

TOltfiWfw I 

qrefinHiqnHi *raret h nl fiiyanqii w mwnrarfir 
^ctnt h nffl^ifis|rt«n ^rftfWW i ^ ^ 
3«UH<<. 4^ 1*4 f^rgfw ftqf gratify M$yr 

•T ^ WNO'i: HfrHtifcjn^: I % tTOUriril ^ifv^HjlrMr 
<^iyi<4frf iNt HTHfrfwW h htjj fsngrfln: nfw- 
^iTcjn^: l % F1NIWMI HtfojS^TTHHT ^T *NfH iHlt 
Hnfi(*m*iii h sng ^rotn: h^tsH^tth: i % h* ^ 
•|n<i«i^ flWiW vtiift fr|Ull4f?r itaf HIT 

HTHfrfVHfH H HTf H f H ^ t fiijlTWi : I 

* ft tot: h^hun* Htfirppn^rf^r: tffireft 
H^HigHTTHT: HWTOftft: 1 fllTO ^Tlft: HfHFP^ Hf%3 
4iMi^«u*i^<tnr^<ci^iiTRi4)ii^Qjirri h h^ n i Owi^ 
HHIWTHFT ^uftlMMlftllllHH ^ftR^HTftnJTOTHT 

^ ^HHTOHT ^HlfH7RT^TTf?n;- 

<HHHT II II 

HtfilTOT: WHTHTHTJ H H TTHT# 
HT H TtwfrnrfHHHIHTH TJHTgirt 

wapwr nlc^Ii wnrftn^T irfipnHH*j 4 ^ ft 


1 WK*H**BP*? P. **B. • ^T^iwgwt A. B. c. VNigm P. 

4 A. B. C. P. f%*hl^? see p. 15, L 9. 
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ii ii 


irfMMpp^rpjrw ii?? ii 

UfijF^RJ u»HI»iH gllSR ^ ’•STR^TOf **TPflTWT % 

^nR^i nro^nw!: gnq fin *i A ^tfv- 
«# *Rt:‘ wrt m cTNwt^: wnraftm fa anyrw- 

IMSR ^i^HH^I 

H j NIjS 4 ^f*WVft *mwfl I OTTOH? I 
'*U«ilfHwNit ’RfRflWt fWHft «i^h^UimIH1 

91m i ^r ^v ^lishRiw hI n?tfii 

fR ^ 4tfaflW IWHIriU srfr ft 

l l f^Xl^l^^Hl^^^ qTnin- q flgfolRI RRlft- 
SRfrpRj: Hiim^^M l ^fl^j^ T: ^ f yffOT *IRT- 
irnffiRi 4 w$n\' * 8 fipn: wrH^ei f f ft *i wimitfir* 
»prr: ii ?mk 

afijRsrcj ^pTCPR ^iisift $ 4lftww: HfMNirti: 

^ ftsftrcfftm* iiRilRmW 

?nf ft »nr *r‘ ^ snfirsrcr *fft^RRfftar 
w w ft l qkwiflft i ft ^W T^ wfi g f gm- ^ qrarfty 

1 *i$ c. * #*nr p. tSfir a. b. c. 8 to: a. c. to b. p. 

4 wifnmftf V pn a. c. «im<l7ir^iii b. wnmnWro p. s<w chiidm, «.v. 

indriywn. 8 WT^bTT A. C. wftpn B. Wlfl;*t P. • «f%fiHPiNt* fl| A. B.C. 

flf P.; deeat in p. 7 11* A. B. KC. TOP. 8 * A. B. C. P. 

9 For the paflitakash&ya, see the small SukhAvatlvyhha, $ 19. 
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ii ii 

ITT ^ T^I H^frT I 

rTSnmfTT *TR II II 

if^F^ ^ ^rftro^n: 1 * * n^n^nrn: 

i r i m^n^pfirefTr m qg rcW fir i ^ w- 

W f^B^qT^qf r T ^t$N^I: a 

H ^ 41 «K«*'M 4 M rlFfil^ ^ 4ifl 'flfiTOlii: ^TT 

f % r tf?r qtf^i1wi<ynn v>m i ft? ^ w^nf^nn- 

?nfa TOlt TTT^NfTT I ^ %: ipHranlN^ 

^nr^r§ifl 1*9^13" 

TO^Wn : ^ G M^n : tto) UT^^fkfrT 5 itaf *T|- 
f^Hll<MHl<l<il rTRFTVT f^TT*. ipT^: 

*mSt xngWfir i ^ tararcfc 
s ^fwr^re fro faq PHfa i ?tat ^r n: *pi- 

^ * ^r^nrfwt 

flllfft * WmH 1 ^t mnffif I tfffT fPT^q^T 
^ tfift f^rf^tsRf^rwnf^ fSTO^n^rf fr* 

ITT^HfTT I tfffT 

1 TOR A. B. C. WMVRTOn: P. * A. TO^f B. C. P. 

8 Rl A. C. P. ; deest in B. 4 From fl^l^to W£*M0l I left out in B. * *rof%A. 

>rofi*flr c. >roftrflr p. 4 tj*roftrifir c. 7 a. c. *nuftn*! b. 

^V<ftnn p. 

I [in. a.] 
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II $3 TT cfl^ : II 


tffir ^ q w rns yr fa d gl 

Tn^^rfir i tht *? ^it utfanr snFRfrr ^rt 

^refrT ^gfir ^ y 

Tgrffa %TO»<l t Tfinmft ufire^ W^TfHrn^W«rR- 

rTW ^qt^JlTRTtWRTn^fTO ^TH- 

^TORftnnn 8 11 ?$ u 

efface* iprcn^. ^ tot: tottot : aW ft 
^Wirn^i urfarot wifft i h ^ tr *pra|ft 
TOTRt qqf^?qft?qqTOTfT5T ft qfl ^T TT^ftpTO^*RHTq!T 
*T TfiT TOf ii y r M fa 

TORfir st^t : 7 i *rf*#TTft^ ftnr Rftsr 11 tr 
yrcr^ qq i qwu cjUu i »fl ft tot: uwnmfn R fa c tRt - 

+Mrt*m*rs!T *Hlfw tji'wsji »TTO^nWT5T m(« fftnft 

*tt% fft^ HTf^r fftttv: i TOfi iii* ^rfw ^ f<n: 
frofro: q tiiprfqn : TRqrfftWT : 10 ft q tfq n fftftfa- 


1 From TfiffT*! to VPT left out in b. * fvnfc a. ftnrmifvmfc c. finrrct 
f vmqfa p. 3 f flwnun HPfmn a. gfaurar mftjnnB.c. ^f^nwiflnRT p. 

4 «if * IPITfV A. fc«*f*1Tf¥C. Iff* P. 

5 mm 0 a. b. c. p. **ftB. 7 * * TOnfir *«iW* a. b. *flrc. } 

deeat in P. 8 '^ifw «nftt A. ^lf«d B. P. faf C. * In Chinese, 

‘ possessed of the thought of equalneas.’ 10 sestssii deest in A. B. 
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^srf^nT gr^ jfa af q wT ^ ferT fa w r . 

^ cq fo wi fai wK^ fi ra ftfi: stosrt: u^n 1 * * ^tot 
fgn%^pq^f?TW ^utoWtaT fasflferi T ^'flsi- 
fi^Fi nforoj: ufa fy qfir f^»r W- 

w^:wnn a qthmt 

lftn4tit ftyVd I 

qs mw R rafayM ^mfw. BnKfW: ^rtuTg^- 

ft WffH II *lrt i: y^f5^FOT^T*T?n 

OT*KfWrfl ^RfiVJ^ T 

TO??^T fagtft cfr^twrrfH: wfa: Rrt whrTh i 

q<5 n j fr q u fNfNRR fa ^u RR T r*iWm 
s^m<N ^f^FT ^Fpnsn* ^ni^nf^Rtsf^TR^jT^* 
wrf^ S OTRTfro wroftR h 

sW^fn ^nRR^rmn 

WlRp fl fira i 

I^Pl’ ^ T Hl^H Tt I SRRRT faSft*IT: 8 1 ^O^fa- 

H i fri Fst?n: Ji^wn mRg^pn^fFirrnn ^ i ^n?- 

1 fl|*T B. * *tfmu A. B. C. WHl l i P. * $ A. B. C. P. 4 ^ 

deeit in A. B. 8 VB J MI P. 8 jft A. B. C. tH P. 7 For comparison* 

of the same kind, see LaLTist. p. 550 . 8 ’JUfjtalT: A. *^Wf *”B^ W *TI B. ^W- 

c. JVITWtaT: P. 
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II || 

i i *i z m- 

^Wirnn i ^ro^srr: 3 q ^ afl ^fa ^qg^T^- 
fRT ^ i srftrcnrc^an: i 

^T^an: M*y fr «WMH ' 41 l ^TWjan: *nf*m^- 
ftnwniT f V i fMi^ ^TrT^T ^ i TO^an*. *nh*targ- 
uffenraan i *Rc*F§mf^sT^u^arr ariifwi&nnn i 
ujfa f w i fa cre fr q flan i ^ g a req^ arr t^t- 
nasn^wRcRT i Hfprrn^an: ^ ^< T rif^ anr ^ T i h^t- 
^nn^w^an: ^P^ri fT^i i f M^ v f qg ro^ an fwn- 
WW1HWTO i wM ^ Ti^ re^ an: ^qw^TWi i 
u^aq s i uy n: i wiRRgOT OTft- 

HTTO^^viFRrnn i qgTansrcmr: q^$W*£o4M^ifa- 
^T^lHrniT I TTf^^T I »T53ft- 

¥cnreyn : ^wif<P i ^H ?i ^i i ^frw^H i p n 
^HTJwf^Rf Hpnn^nf^m ^faftjqff^ffcaraan i 
ftft^H | |l| ?n: q i ra4K«Hgp|l Wfl$*Ki: M<*i»TO- 
in^fiRT UmuQ mfarcra tpn uihrtg n l0 \%yi i 

1 m deest in all MSS. * fiT$TW deest in P. 3 1THT firpiT: A. B. C. P. 

Safighavannan's Chinese translation shows that he must hare read TO^TK . 4 *P V- 

»n A. b. p. nar c. 3 wnral a. b. c. ^reforr p. * a. b. c. 

**p. T * P. Should it be jftnipn 1 ? 8 *IT deest in all 

mss. 9 * f q fi q m * a. b. c. gfiiftnft * p. 10 3wt A. %WT B. 
ifprr c. 4wn p. 
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lf* 3 T q qift W^R IMlipWiV: Bsflfq T jlPfcHl s^PfCT 
f^fqr: sffirfqrar: ^jit 1wo^ j i^t n<«pn: tfftwprcn 
ppfiHrpn: mfnqiqql q j^ffwRm q^rfirown ^ 
s^rfwts^T^Ti ^wwfwt 1 * 3 faw 4kr qftqT ^fir- 

Wft $Hrt: ^JSTOT f^Ptr^T: 4 * * UTHTfasp: i *. 

tfqror qrfafa (jtqnm t m qiq^iqjj 8 *faj tpf ttr: # 
n3<ttaw ^NnrnmfMcyr f^qqfNT ft ' Oftmfa gr 
^ ife re i: qfw^ refa qfl qrfqqn qtffosn cto- 
<fl<H fHflrtSlrtTOI iq fl fqw y si r gqy f i qnrrfamwsreqr 
^PFTfRPitq^ : hi: ^nfqijwr feFRTyqwT <rt- 
q»qft?TT ’fcH^riifc^rS'^ta*i«c|i*inll: 

^TT ^5T 10 UTOT 5lfa<*T ^?7T qrcsran: 11 «fqm 

^f?RfT: qfcTOift 18 nfTTRfT: 

wannw iif H i n ip?prat WFmfkffi ht*h- 

^Nit: qf w fiii : ^TH^rfTTHHi: i i^n n ftnyfr 

1 Whirr, added in B. after rjlW.. * V$ P. 3 P. tPJ*- 

whm«i:? 4 ftrtmA. fii%i*r b. rplti: c. from: p. *>15 a. b. 

rfj c. p. * rftnvnhnr. a. b. vhrnm: c. Vtavniir p. 7 jrhil a. b. c. 

m P. The whole of this sentence is unintelligible. 8 *T A. C. P. tj B. * From 

ftlft to rnrr. left out in P. 10 ^OT deest in P. 11 WTjraTC A. B. C. ***• 

w. p. 13 uflwift deest in C. 
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II II 


tot: 1 *pr: 

qriaiii q gq W Tin 
to frri wfsroiT i * ^ tttoto 

H^l HiTO tft: I ^HTO^TOTfro- 
Tfip& nf^t ^T ^PMTOW f ^MHTO PI TO 
ITTOfTWR II 9b II s 

*rf*r to^ *fro TO^#j^T yro ^ M i a ic ff 
TPJSI HfipifT 4 1 TO 8 ST f^nr a H H TOfifflWWWIifl 
s frwwljiftnfii f ireft to ^ A i frot 

ftnp TO WTO^TOTFR^ ftyiftr 

TOT f^ftr TTTO^Nr^TOHT ^JWT >TOiTt ^W?T 
*pfw li l Mw^f^y^TOTOfTOW : II 
S fn ^4T T HH<1 HM^IIlitiT^t^l TOTO^ H J ITOHfah 
Tn wrfTOTTOfirmyT totoW 53 to 

i TOw rr?TT fiT?nfTOT^^ to& to ttf^i 
^sfTOTOTOiflslTOWr^: TOTfroyTTOTTO 
xfm nryrqf^ ^fa^ irqgqtH i tott- 

1 ^ B. I A. C. P. * VU<II P. * Here the three earliest Chinese trans- 

lations insert ten long sections, while the two later Chinese translations follow the Sanskrit 

text. 4 Tnrt a. b. c. *nrr p. 8 <nt a. b. c. • 
q nl nflurwi: i a. b. *s ygm ° c. #»tt nwn: i p. 7 ctjIi *Tf- 

« I HH| l^> A. B. C. 'liy*ll<IH'0 P. * swftw a m T rum left out in P. 
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H H 

^r: 2 wfin *3^ ^hm- 

^ %farW Hq3?n *n s *i?rnhn h^- 

fa- 

IWt 5 ^T W ^l^^r^Hi qTf^T ftiffl^iHilfa 
mf^ qfirfm im* irainirei rnn TwnfWNfihn*^ 
^rofojfnfa ii rrwfa ?rm ^#r «nroT^n»sf^rft 

fWrfN ^ fl S ^< l f<K) S ^Rrt 

m*pim wgri 3^qres i ^ q fa iT r4 w- 
HWKW^ l H ^a ire H^TT^ff ^t 

f^sftsfojq ^TTOHR rPHT fafl^HR fa*nr*TR ff ^ 
HfTTf «1fWH*U H ^ fa^pW ^ll^HT^T WOT 
JWRT: Mr^lnU^H WStfw ^ l i^W^^W I rtl H%WW 
W ^3T «f TtHhfT 12 W W W 

?!^TWM1H1: nglU ^ IR I ^ B riW ^n W ^Pq*|<M 
OT*^W%W 'rffw^l^ HIMI^Uf^i WT fafWW 
WTO^W OTFWWT: ^ WtWW^tfftwWftfWT 

1 From WlShf to I W^WI and »?WT^ left out in P. 2 $*: A. B. wftj C. 
3 V deest in C. 4 TT deest in P. 5 Nimt A. C. P. flwrit B. • KW 
deest in B. T V deest in A. B. C. deest in C. 9 ftp*!*. P. 

10 tnpi deest in C. P. 11 From to left out in B. 12 FT 

deest in A. B. 12 *psft in all MSS. I4 ?NP. CTT A. B. C. *TO orTOT? 

18 *1$ deest in P. 18 FfW P. 
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^ *3ra vn q h ^ #wwri!wftfi *A\ f^n tiht- 
i?frr q^fV *rn^T tot g^i ^rM T 
^ n^^Hrj^nn ^ »T ^n ssn*tw<j 
* n ^ qf N ^cTwnra'iii qwrewyqgm fayfo i nft - 
^if xnRrf?r ^r tfS^roir 3 mu 

rPT ^TcJ Hn^Rf^nr w i 

TOlftl H^fariiqfar^ l tifl I 

TTWf^^ WOT T *^ T «g II M<q 4frnfa *T$ipfift- 
#*ircftaTfa isre- 

*srrar vr^royn^R qH<*f«re ^ ffi Wrt 7E e *pn- 
f*nM ^w i ww^Tiwfay 

^ I vm fa WT^ I H*T^RTf I TOlfa ^WTf^rT 10 
f^mf^rftm ^rr^^pr i “wfsra wf i 

1 ^ B. *1T5*A.C. W5T1 B. Wgrftl P. ‘^(PlfttP. ‘^A.B.C.j 

deest in P. 8 ^ rtw ifo n deest in P. 8 ITT A. B. C. 7 5«W?rNnpftfH1T 

A. b. c. y u refinty re r firw p. * fSffcir a. b. c. f^ii p. * wftnil 

wVftn?W deest in P. 10 tjjtjftl jj*i«rs*iftni deest in A. B. C. 11 ?fll<i*W- 

n frinqv i s^nn i 'j«ta<uifM^Bmn*d a. gwTH NqP.n Ki mn 
ji*rtr° b. CTPmmftfinhrt ji*tot° c. ctt *ftnrc*rffriitf*t 

yperrmfin t wi r d p. it should be either tf* or ftrcmnhft KHl. 11 ^ 
deest in A. 18 fil HITOU instead of wftlTT WT^ P. 
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TO lfa VFFFl I I wfa q q wfa a w 

WrfcKi^ww : 1 * * 1 ^rfsra 1 WTfa nn^ 1 wm~ 

*7Tf I wfNi *TO%$f3RT s ^3 f%P«HMH ^7^* 

faffifW i qfilHi pwl <^BMT^ ^^ i < gt^Ti^rfim 4 * * * 
^ I TOI#W 

W* pM HtWlft *^n: I 1 TOI% 

*p7 W 7 fa a 77^ pw TytWB l^M T 
n^TO* I 1 rRWrft? 

*TR 77 ^ 7 7 ^7 ^7 * 7 ^ 37 - 

^TSjfri^l *7 fwr^ 7rfa*7 : 8 ^3f?T T*f77* qft^T T Tf fa 
if^rri ^nspsnr 10 piw < 7 WiM^n *r«j*7nu7- 
*j^Rg TOg nw 11 q^iTfa 11 80 11 

wfir *prc^ »RRRTwr ^ #TO^rr: *7^: 

WgMfil I fTf^tS^ W' TT^ 12 n^T^TTT 

uffrsrcHk ^ *prM7§srt: tt$%: 18 m^WfH 1 


1 **wpmni: a. wvwrujwit: b. OTwnmnc. ot wrr. p. J «ftnft 

•JlftttiTsi WT^ P. 8 Deest in P. 4 nftw deest in P. * 'J ^PTWJ A. 

b. c. p. ® n*hrm a. b. »t5pto c. p. ’^ib. 8 nfn*r: 

A.B.C. wfilTTP. 8 tflll P. 10 * deest in B. 11 *rSnW A. P. B. 

From *I$TWW to Msij left out in C. 18 A. B. m#m*T 1 j K C. mmWi P. 

18 w*r g>i A qqi g qn: tflhft *9ik] a. n-qqqfl q mgsu ^Wt *«Nij b. ^ 

gwfoqipRi: qiSift q^fiirj c. w « ftqq i g* i trf*t ^5 p. 

K [III. a.] 
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ii u 

i ^ ftsftnr ftmn: 1 * 

pw TNwTrnyn r ^ 8 fafofiw q iqwi<qfa 
ftnta yM^i* w (frw flT 3 ?hn^ *Rfw i 

^ 3Hf4r4P«<PwM i 4|yqra f^wfap: pw <*tw- 

h frq i m fa hi^mki faq* i ffi w Om n y r: nf%: 

mgWfa i ^ ^sf^iT jtfww ^frow srr ^rcj- 
%3 faMHlfa*qW I <q.qfaflW R W WfflWt lt: SRW- 
tjto qfan * fqfaPwui^fMK^Tri ^ qi q a rctn * ^p- 

fo T R^ I ^ Rf 

“HT^WPTT ijgfo l ^N^R : ^Rt *Rf?T AfR l ^ T fa- 
Qqq^Tf t M^ RT II ^Wl f ^TT W^pN 7 H^RR 
Hfflqf^lW fflflMfli l l t ^ ffrTR 4$*!Hlfa ’ Rft« 
yRfrr 

H^fir u4$^<d i ffi ti Mfafr : , i 
fqf^fq wn MpH^ : d ' ii l Wfftwill : I HOTrfa HR l fa rT 
TT5* Iffo fafiHh R WTFnt H^<HjMtq^§j - 

1 vf^nrn P. * From ftfVlftlun to f^ihr left out in C. 8 From W 

to f«H^4I^OM4irn left out in C. P. 4 * * From qflqijO r to HfW Wl W left out 

inA.B. 'trrttjflt in p. only. * STRATA. *ntWB.C.P. * WJSjntrf JJ#- 

wft^uNi: a. wj^in^jnwnrtvCTTiB. M i gfy nri flf i w i ifo^M i: c. wijsjnftt 

P. 7 Hgl|l*l A. B. MgljH C. Wglftfri P. 8 Prom 

fi| ’Tft^hm to f%VT left out in p. 8 throftr a. iWWtt « b. fWHW c. 
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HlnK'ifViqfadM ^1* 

I mST- 

TOR ^gtrt ^JRt*TR I cR TOMS 

qy yr: nfyq M 1 »N it 

*Rfii 1 riR r tr ‘t^: h$tr: mi<^T t fiw a^ W" 

^(c^iHvtaitsM: <*1 fci- TO 

^NN: I *1 fR rt<lP«qfl 
yfafrRt ^T I ^ fofhT 

WWl5R I R^ q R ^ H I WfNt TO%s fa^TOg* TR- 

H^l Wf^TT 8 I ^TTt *TO*I 
»R^RT5 I HfN» TO%s fc T c n fq H T R l V h R fTOR^* 8 
?ta *ir f^ran^ i ^ 1 ^ sift 3 10 qrc$ 

^H^Mrflfq 11 TRT 7R WIRft *%*! HHt 


1 WWmi A. B. WTOTCfC. Cf. Lal.Vist. p. 186, L 10, l mnwyU^HW- 
B 1 ^ i also Burnouf, Lotus, p. 369. 1 J^^wf A. C. J^SJ^nl B. 

****** r- ‘ftifip. 4 After TOTCV, P. adds flflnfUM II 

t*tJT’ * *pwl A. *g«rt B, ^ppj C. ^ 5^4 P. 8 Prom to 
W inr left out in B. ’>* P. 8 wftn deeat in P. 9 A. C. P. 

ftpm^nr b. 10 g deest in c. p. 11 a. yrtypftw b. 

miiwmiYil c. ^hnqrrft^ p. 19 ^ rt mw w rtm a. b. ttasr- 

nhrimc. On«n«iwmid p. 

K 2 
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II yrenfragg : li 


^ rrat wrmrcnqfbitw- 

%: I TO? IT I ^TIR^ fTT ^IFTFTR 

Tfffqm n fqf q ft upr thtt i wr^ir^Nfff i wrmi% i 
^ ft ^tfrTOT fdfafiWMIMfdrii : fW g Tfr 
TTT^t^nifrT ^ligjfrl ft* f l WW q fyl 

‘ft** ^ citw?n^nna^ ^ 

3 ^mmi^i: TO1 ingNift wfo g 

vfonm nfft^rfft i fawrfa ft*rt irTtwwf^rw^T: 
tffNft i ^n^fmrronr *rrf% %g ffigun4 57 g fft$ <ft 
+1*1 *!• Wfift I Wpf ^ ^rftwrnfw f^Hj^dl 

wtfk ^V<$Vf* ^R%fT H^TTO- 

fafHWftH V#*%faw I fifc-difa ft 6 rW 

^fat*ift e w <|f¥ ftrawfir 1 ^rfa 3 *<$ ^t- 

M*.r«8|Hf«n*ift Jjj^Udnt H^if*i^»H*iTn I «T* ^Nf fiftt 


1 "ffTst a. b. p. irrc «n4iM«i<i c. t w q iw n M if p. 1 2 * 4 * * * ihr ^ 

ftsnwi^nhmi ^pr i T w t *rann$nret a. Thr ^ fqwmnynfrgTW tp r r r wf wNr- 
vifli^qd^ b. ft ^ % f^nraiy^mr qurrof gNivnn^wwl c. ftti^f**- 
wm^n^mr fwnrwt wNvnn^m^ p. ft* * ftnrcmrynft* tprrewf 

WhwniTfVnrtl p. 8 Here A. and C. repeat 

4 Here, between fftr*T and ftl, C. repeats the following : tfifRT Jl^<l 

ww *ftv*ibr wtfirawq$ft* w tn wf q Fre ft* 

v3*nhfmi fiimT. 8 ^ deest in P. 8 Hlftd ^ A. B. C. P. 7 f*T*TT- 

*flrfW A. B. C. P. 8 * B. 
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ii n 

ftMHflfri 1 u^nm 8 %i i TOnftnr 

inrfl HTR M^fa4WM|fcl 
wmiTh ^ gwc4i£c*i-«i- 

^OMHlrt^ rr f^ infTO^ 6 PdPdPMMI<fl<!! f^TT^fir i'TOT- 
ftnr r^^ s^TH 7 -4lRiwfwt faftiftswr 8 ^ 
xfci dwhiaifti a ^^^WWfaWWh ft P«rcqf q ra 
ftp? ; R^??ift?!^nvRn? tiw*4ii^ci*?ii^ 
s flwnnyn w ft 3>*M*i <5T fa u ft ^n fiw g nfH ^r 

g 3 *l % sftnft 41PM«*ft I fti 

^WflT^fMrgft I WPtMl* I 

sjft ^ftnr ^i^dtjKrHrd<ft^f4^rfH flfy^MT 

Mf<rH« ? d n f^ *nftr (^ n mf^ uft- 

PnuHMiiQqfijw Tt dgf f 45t<H 

1 ftt w nri deest in B. 2 * *9Pr& I A. B. g gWt I C. WSTHTh P. 8 BTtg* 

A. B. C. 0T^n P. 4 * m deeat in A. C. P. 8 IPUT in all MSS. 8 *% 

in all MSS. 1 fkMmO A. 0>H»O *ll'3lV B. ft l HWgfl TOU C. p. 

fllWW^I Hivim p. 8 Wf C. 2 «IM«i A. C. P. «l»df H B. 10 *T 

deest in B. 11 fW P. •! A; B. C. The MSS. constantly vary between «l«|<i 

and r^H, after or ^ftfir. I have preferred fWjJri and throughout this 

text. 
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H^I J I fa f ff v m ifN ^tfa- 

ffawi pw TylwinyiTr^ i TjfTrft 
STOTCid *TR HTOlft f^fiT I TOffaTO’tfTrftfv- 
TO%iP pw ^^uMi^qq^ I 33$tf7TOTO 

pwi <*faWT- 

dl^MMrMir) I n^mWlfd^W^favjfa- 

4lfww^ i: PW Mt^MIri l ^MM^ I MTSfrElfl- 
TO rt^Hlri^T^IrqRj^r^Wqit^: 3*TTOT <*fa- 
^ml^MqH-^rJ I % *1T « «( l * irl fii <hl q Ri «^l“ 

fvro%5[: ^nrot cftTOfnynro^ i sfronuro 

ri V| | J |H ^i PriWHf<W frl «Pl PUKV^^ : <*far 

VTcTT^W^ I bftrro* H^nMrfWTfrt^l^VJ^tflro^- 
^<24: ^TTOT c^^lni^MMr^irl I Q.W^*«I rt’MHIrt- 
\M \ fd UVI Wllf^ 8 ^ 51 TOT c'TNNIhl^M- 
xro^ i wifofzm ri vi 11 iri^i i f^i vn Ph m*w^ - 
^prrof c#tTOHi^nro^ i 
inrpTrTWrfk^pvr^tBwW^^f^TpTf^T ^TT^ri <*TtV 
TOTfTO^ I W^miPWA n«u*iriwlfn^iJJ<V!4|(lI« 

TO^rrfig pnroT TfmrnymsR i «i?^vtoto 

1 g*y«tU*MT A. °« B. C. JWfW P. * Aif« deeot in P. * WtfVf- 
wrftigfl UfUlfiO B. ; probably or wlfcwjWlftgiitmiiAi 1 

4 Probably 4tA ia loft ont; from BgtJlfa to lHaiitl wMVBW left out in P. 
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?i qi j iTO if H i rq fd 41frn h t tot- 

gi wwftw i i&rofci 

Tr^g^fRi 2 * pRmi i S8^v5^rf- 

qqr«wi <tN- 

V l ril^MM^ l SM^TTOTmiFI d^Hld^ifd*ft*H- 

pw ti\ *M I dl^M sfarrr- 

TO HH P 1 TO ^&TO ^TO qfroro 

MfimflTOlW I l^ l Pd r! ^T^to 

TOfo r fa q faftffN Thri dUMH i M t %*r# frftror 

pTTTOT FftWfft TTOfafTTH TTTOrT $5 
'ifcfi Mfonfajj «J TOTO II 8^ II 

M^qlfdd ^TOT ^sfHdH^I TOT- 

^d^lf r T : TO^i ^g TO TO^i ^Nfk *TTfa ft TOT 
ffrn’faq fif rer HfWfir ^Scraj i^ hf^^ i pf q Trtror- 
TO^sftcTOH SlfTO I TOTOtftnT STTCt- 

^ nfd^<qi(*i ^r^qqjRi rflwi ^idls^r v^- 
^trro TOTO I HtTOjprffr - 


1 toth% TOirofir a. ctttt| «n»rfii b. im^fir c. «ilnmn% 

infir P. * MWIplfM ^T A. B. TOlipfft ^T C. TOT ijftlJW ITH P. 

* WW*TT A. B. C. *I(AHI P. 4 * lift deest in A. B. 8 ITJTI in all MSS. 

4 TOTC& ^WlTOTBt A. TOf° B. TOTC* ’ftfWiTI C. #WW P. 7 HT 

deeat in A. B. C. 8 P. adds lift after nP<i. 
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ii ^rrarf fr fi? : ii 

nfrwnft ^ wife: 1 

hrr lift: i 

H^ q ^ TWt ft wiftS' yKNI i: flRqtfqft: l cfRRR 
qfrrfraRrarefor Hiqjfag q wrcq i ^ fw- 
\*g TO!R S HRHFt ^ i snro 

lR5Uf*i ^WRfrfW ^RRT 4 

qfa fe r al urtfnra: i *r rcfri ^i ^ wRtRRn^ 6 h^- 

^[fff # rgj TRq fl fafn ^H^lH%^ fiN^ S^ TO HT: HUiqtf- 
^rv: uf?TSRf^ rT3 8 HR RJRHtsfHHTRR cRIRTR 
^ 8 ^TTWTH ferf*T*t 
q fc q ffi jfafrT II ^fir jj ^c4«Mo>S1Hi£ W&\ 

^f^RfrTTfWTT ^TfaiWPH 
Hfwfa HRHTTRfHRr^ 10 

TO 11 ^KT 12 *rfr^RT: Rf^TOHf%i: 
^inwr: FffHi^WT r^tt: 13 h%s|hr fegnRT^T- 

1 »IWl A. C. uwf'nft B. whrfVwt P. * in all MSS.; probably 

^iraniRPI, as in p. 8 qH*jflHHU>4'*i I A. #llrf*«i I B. °ta»«ilC. 

$*hiH*iri«i p. 4 in 737 a. c. irf b. it *fii ^nrr p. 6 *ih*n 

deest in p. 8 fiafir: a. b. c. f«fir p. ; may be meant for a locative referring 
to WVIW, or for V ^sfill. 7 * deest in C. 8 * A. B. Thf * C. 

ll * P. • Ji P. 10 A. fnrert B. fimwm C. f%HWTO P. But 

of. VayraitAedikA, p. 30, 1. 14 : «f%*faRT»ril***ftT 0 Si ft fa Haft *ihn%. 11 $*»- 

a. b. c. °nn p. 18 tr deest in c. 18 itwfir: a. c. wt: ii *tn b. 

HI P., leaving JfgWt. 
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tot: ^ n ^H TO^Tn f^ fTT ^ ^rcrf^TOrtr 2 
n fit c^^i fT intfrofff TOfrof iT 

qfrqt fircgfrg M ti toOwTh TO nT fro rq 
fitfro ^§ 3 ^ ft p?f imfwfft to * 

fro tot ^ ii sfft srfsnr * ro i*T? N fit to i 
f ni ftftq.fr ftfjftfTO i % r: TOfta: i *r tfron- 

q*T TOTO f*TO # HT f ^ T HTOirMiHM*fl TO- 

TOft nft*r. i nftir 

^>TT ^Rhn^l 5TOTWT HftrT TO q^c^TOR - 

frornfft: i Hfroro i tot ^ 

fqrfro qfiff q€fait ^ftfa i ^fronro 

fTO^TOTTOT^TTO* TOTOfaTO *TT TOFTTOT sft*T- 
fftTO ll 8? II 

to qrj ^to h mi t ftcrorfro tot totto" i 
q ^ ^fH^uro f tot 12 ft*rfft 13 Sj^tn: i 
ft g ft froftr: i iWfi r ^ to fftt m n 

1 *fhn a. b. c. vtat p. 'ba. b.c. d p. 3 i fiwrj a. 

I *|fa B. I WIf C. « P. 4 WlfWfit^rsff A. iwnfwfio^sft B. °^ft C. 

TO T fHq p ff P. 8 Wl A. B. C. IP. 8 -J 1 VR A. B. C. ^JR P. 

7 A. B. c. *iC I mO p. 8 m(J B. 8 V$TOW 1 | 3 r A. c. vwt 

h’h&R B. P. 10 deeet in C. P. 11 *f IMTOI A. B. 

m >mn *wnnr c. p. 13 *rt a. c. p. tnw b. 13 Wfir a. b. c. 

wfinifir p. 

l [m. 2 .] 
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II ii 

^?t fft IWTO I 

vM: *n&: ifHH Hroifft ft to iisii 

* TO I 

’^VR* TOT^. ftiftjj 8 1 

% ^rcjftg 1 * * 4 w^nft ^sri i 
%^faTOTR* H$Hq Hisfejg II $ II 
TOTTOTt ^J^ft *RT§: I 

*t*i h 7 snft f<j *W*roftiU 
«3?nn^ nro «[rorfti 
■roTOT: ft gror tot: h 8 ii 
^Tt 9 ff Jjrot iiroft i 
*T Vw«ilty*TO*n4«i: J 
^IR fa 5ft J Trft 10 TOt I 
fa TOTOIHTft II Mil 
*ifa ^t#tot: tott 11 vr%g: i 
ftnBTOT%“ TOn^rtro : i 
ft tohSMKii ^*rfa to* i 

^TOT JJTSjroft^: ll €r II 

1 a. b. c. fta? p. * a. c. b. , 5»i p. 8 ArN§ p. 

4 a. C. ■jij B. P. • A. %V1 B. C. I^P. 

• B. P. tfTOfa C. 7 ^ P. 8 f BH P. * From 'Jit to ^TOTI 

left out in P. 10 tfT *Tlft B. 11 BHR1 P. 18 •! P. *|TJ, tee. chap. 25. 
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ii 11 

ircfift f^rr if i 

•f ^ Jnrrrg i 

iRT ^pn^ 1 f ^i HiH f iisii 
TOHi: '«H%fT fMfsnrfini: 3 1 
^ ^i^i4i 1 

** 1 
^w: 8 TT5TR fir 9 fPTJf^^llbll 

^><*if^ w^rlrr i 

^<lP*( u ^lm ft! mtfm: l 

cTPn%rr@ sr^t 12 sfft iieii 

*? 18 t^n 14 i 

c^^Trf ifffw ^pra ^tr: i 
if I 

^ ^TTfa fPlR ls iRfif no II 88 II 

Slfw^cJ ^fWtiM HI«M<HI^1 IT^JRT toOts- 

1 fPTtW$A. fiq|U ||«4 B. VRnriC. BTTOP. Scan V-W — ww-v — . 

■»b. * ^ a. b. ^sc.p. 4 $a.c. $:b. *:p. # -wflA. -wroc. 

vfarfvB. fwmp. ‘inf^ftRP. T m»hnA.B. mih^c. Tjflfrwp. 
• a. b. c. 'ji p. » npifii a. c. wpffir b. mfh p. 10 w a. b. 

WC. TP. ^W? n fA.C. “^Tflrp. 18 ^ B. l 4 «TP. 

14 ^ TfNm A. C. ^ B. ^ ^IWIVnT P. 

L 2 
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ii u 


*RT ^ ' <ftfH%ri*mMu ^ 3 ITT* 4 1 TORT fo ^ j *? riHWy n- 
^■roTO%**fwwrfiT f^ijUiiHr i ■tf^fNsjwu 
fH^wfaw^ejifa: ife»n i ^ nT^ f aanu R inn- 
Ph^h*! a u % ^ T i i i i n?j ma r yi Kiqyimi 

ftro^frtHlfa pw g ( ^W nTT^m^ 
^ f^w^wOniaiGi ^*T^ifisftnnH^r mp 
T ^ntminn i ^ ?r^nwn^N g ?tto 

TT^FTHT *R*| c fNWffW^ I miflf cR 

rnrR^ 9 c RC^ i frl ^I SnjWTT*T:'° 

si^w^nfanT^ 11 rnrR^r 18 u fo n fa rn: 18 ^Nt- 
fvs?rc% , ro^ li pw FftwwT^tnm ^f*- 
fwrw : q ft^ c firefa n 8 m ii 
H wr %c*nninr fasrfOTfrnTOTfrw^: q f| *n t 

1 uJfj deest in B. 8 fll B. 8 *ff and W left out in P. 4 This 

passage seems to be imperfect, and, according to the five Chinese translations, we expect : 
U ^l^ym i U ^uWH ^BUUU gtkuW l lftntrt uni I The number differs in the five 
translations between 200 kods, 220 kods, 22 kods, 20 kods, and 22 kod-niyutas respec- 
tively; but they all agree in the An&g&mi-phala. 6 IHTHTTV deest in P. 6 79 ^ 1 - 
VTITI^ deest in P. 7 A. C. B. P. 8 A. ijflfur B. 

u*c.p. 9 tfuurc uumu a. b. ^hfrurt ffWJi c. ifhnrt uumVit p. 

10 un deest in C. 11 ^UA. ^IB. ^C. UUP. 18 C. adds U after °lt*. 

18 uftuTfuirr. a. c. p. u ft ur ft i n: b. 14 irhv a. c. p. uni b. 18 «t 

A. P. & B. C. 
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i fafayifa ^ mfag i ftfi n tfyrifi m i ijfw 
ft^n^noOT ^ #Tr^T%TOj- 

^ i w *n^sfawR f*m*- 

^ ii 8 % ii 

ift*<4^<HHMii*M T srftnft ^tfa*rat 

<#Nft TOt Hlfa«™*R3.fwtfrT II 8911 

‘wsTftsftmwsi wmrn& p^nfi»p!!#ifi:* 


1 From here the text is given from A. j the varioua readings will be seen below : 

a. »roroftsflniT>TO irwimrer gwTWTfrpn^wftwftfHT wtfWfrwTwr»iWi$flni^rc n 

b. wftw*Twiit*ftniww wnnw ^gmifljjiuweMft.^iiw wtfVwwTWiw^wii*|ftni^^i!ii 

c. wnw«>*fNin>rw wwiwira *pB wfortftt <ft fVra wnr w^ S>jfin^r: n 

р. mmt ftrmwwwwTmrei ijw wfWHW wHVwnnrw^<iS#ra^rn 

A.«flnronw wftwt: qgiwift t pr 
b. wiflnrwsi wftwt: q g nwifrft 

с. vflnnH^ wftwH: y«i«nfl^g: $$#: n n ^fli wftwsflnrwrcn wwiwiiwg *prr- 

р. wflnrw^j «|$wft*wt: l« wn^ji: #^?St ii mflr wrt wftnww ?pn- 

a. npnifl swni n ^ v#t Igmrwi ^ iNt irwmir: i 

b. «*im^ wwnl ii w v*r tiwrrr iNf wwmw: i 

с. wifrg min in g wmi: ii n n 

р. wirt^n ww wfiwiwf* wmi ii 

a. n w qjhf w it ftidv wifi; Hw rww w; ii « «gg w r rffatfl; g 

b. ^ww ihrt w wt ftrtlv w* wifi; wfrwwni: ii tV i 

с. 

p. #w^ wm ftrfir ^w ijii t ]g 
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i xrfbrf: 

qrroi n 

^ *T$T ^jJIOTRT ?NT TnTPTrr: I 
SH^taf ^ fMfal ^ ^ 3RfTOW II 

A. Wffo^n tftgqfrrorfiwjppft ^fhT^ w ^wwrwwitw 

B. 

c. 

р. ^AftrjCTfiftnntm *ft *wtoi$tt- 

a. » w4qw * n n swi tn^ti ft *sm«ig»»l fwfwii ^4 u 

B. 

с. 

p. ini jfnn *rr*jwt n 

1 * A. 2 W A. 
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APPENDIX I. 


SAftGHAVARMAN’S CHINESE VERSION OF THE FOUR GATHAS 
IN THE SUKHAVATIVYOHA (CHAPTERS 4, 9, 31, 44), WITH A 
LITERAL TRANSLATION. 


1. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 4, pages 7-9. 


1. O thou of eminent and bright 
countenance, whose power is endless, 
such a brightness as this is incompar- 
able (in the world) ! The brightness of 
the sun, moon, jewels, and pearls is 
all to be covered (as it were) just as 
a heap of black powder a . 

2. The form of the TathAgata is 
without an equal in the world, and 
the great voice of the fully-enlightened 
one reverberates in the ten quarters. 
His virtue, knowledge, strength, medi- 
tation, wisdom, power, and good quali- 
ties are matchless, most excellent and 
rare. 
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a * Black powder ' looks as if the Chinese translator had read mashi or masi for 
bhosi; see Va£Ta£££edik&, p. 44, 1. 14. 
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3. Deeply and clearly, well and in- 
tensely, he thinks of the law of the 
Buddhas, (incomprehensible) like the 
sea, and understands its depth and 
greatest profoundness, and reaches its 
bottom. Bhagavat (i. e. honoured by 
the world) is ever free from ignorance, 
covetousness, and anger. O Hero, 
like a lion, whose spiritual virtue is 
immeasurable ! 

4. His merit is great and wide, his 
wisdom is deep and wonderful, and 
his light and powerful form cause the 
universe to be shaken*. May I be- 
come a Buddha just as the holy king 
of the law, and deliver all beings from 
birth and death ! 

5. In generosity, equanimity, virtue, 
endurance, strength, also in meditation 
and wisdom, I shall become the best. 
Practising perfectly these vows I shall 
become a Buddha, the great helper of 
all those who have fear and anxiety. 
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• This would point to prakampati for pratapati. 
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6. There may be a hundred thou- 
sands of millions of Buddhas — im- 
measurably great sages, whose number 
is as that of the sand of the Gangfi. 
To worship all these Buddhas does 
not equal the seeking for the way 
firmly and rightly without returning. 

7. There are the worlds of the 
Buddhas like the sand of the Gangi. 
These (Buddha -) countries are in- 
numerable and countless. My light 
will shine over all these countries; 
thus my strength and power will be 
immeasurable. 

8. May my country be the best 
(of all), when I become a Buddha, 
and the people therein excellent, 
and the Bodhi - ma#</ala surpassing 
others. May my country be just as 
(the state of) Nirvi«a, and without 
equal. I will pity and deliver all 
(beings). 

9. May those who come to be bom 
there from the ten quarters be pure 
and joyful, happy and at ease, when 
they arrive in my country. May 
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[HI. a.] 
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Buddha witness that this is my true 
realisation ! I make prayer for that 
desire, full of strength and vigour. 

io. May those Bhagavats of the 
ten quarters, whose wisdom is unim- 
peded, know always my thought and 
practice ! Even if I abide in the 
midst of poisons and pains, I shall 
always practise strength (virya) and 
endurance (ksh&nti), and be free from 
regret. 
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2. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 9, 

pages 

22-24. 


1. If these prayers, surpassing the 
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world, which I have made and by 
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2. If I should not become a great 
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3. If my name should not be heard 
all over the ten quarters, when I 
attain to the path of Buddha, may 
I not accomplish the perfect know- 
ledge. 

4. May I become the teacher of 
gods and men, having sought for the 
highest path, by generosity, deep and 
right meditation, pure wisdom and 
practising the pure practice (Brahma- 
£ary£) a . 

5. The great light produced by the 
spiritual power (of the Tath&gata) 
shines over unlimited countries, and 
destroys the darkness of three (kinds 
of) defilements, and saves all beings 
from misfortune. 

6. Opening his eye of wisdom, he 
(the Tathdgata) destroys that dark- 
ness of ignorance like a blind man. 
Shutting up all the evil paths, he 
opens the gate of the good state. 
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a BodhiruAi translates this verse as follows : * If I should still seek for the 
object of desire, after I left home in order to advance towards the highest 
path, and should not practise meditation and wisdom, may I not become the 
charioteer (of men whose passions are to be tamed) and the teacher of gods 
and men.' 

M 2 
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7. Having accomplished his actions, 
his powerful light is brilliant over the 
ten quarters ; so that the sun and 
moon do not shine, and the light of 
the sky becomes invisible. 

8. Opening the treasury of the law 
for the sake of a multitude, he widely 
distributes the jewels of merit; and 
in the midst of a large assembly, he 
constantly preaches the law as a lion 
roars. 

9. Having worshipped all Buddhas, 
he has made the stocks of merit per- 
fect. His prayers and wisdom having 
been perfect, he has become the hero 
of the three worlds. 

10. Like Buddha, who is possessed 
of unimpeded wisdom, and under- 
stands and shines over everything, 
may I also be possessed of the power 
of action and wisdom, and equal this 
highest worthy. 

11. If this prayer should ever be 
fulfilled, the great -thousand (world) 
would be moved, and the heavenly 
beings in the sky would shower down 
the wonderful and precious flowers. 
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12. Buddha spoke to Ananda: 
When the Bhikshu Dharm&kara spoke 
these verses, the whole earth was 
shaken in six different ways, and 
the heaven showered the wonderful 
flowers over it ; and there was music 
spontaneously in the sky, in which 
this praise was produced : ' Thou wilt 
certainly accomplish the highest per- 
fect knowledge*.’ 


3. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 

1. There are Buddha-countries in 
the eastern quarter, the number of 
which equals the sand of the river 
Ganges. The company of Bodhi- 
sattvas of those countries goes to see 
Buddha Amit&yu. 

2. Thus also in the south, west, 
north, zenith, and nadir, and in the 
four corners (there are the same). 
The company of Bodhisattvas of 
those countries goes to see Buddha 
Amit&yu. 
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“ In the fourth and fifth of the five Chinese translations which are still in ex- 
istence, this part is translated as a verse, as it is in Sanskrit; while in the first 
and second translations, these is verses are altogether left out. 
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3. All the Bodhisattvas, each bring- 
ing with him wonderful heavenly 
flowers, precious scents, and invaluable 
cloaks, worship Buddha Amit&yu. 

4. All of them play on the heavenly 
music, from which an agreeable sound 
proceeds, singing and praising the 
most excellent worthy ; thus they 
worship Buddha Amitdyu. 

5. 6. He has finally obtained his 
supernatural pow r er and wisdom, and 
easily entered the deep gate of the 
law. He has made the treasury of 
merit perfect, and his wonderful wis- 
dom is without equal. The sun of 
his wisdom shines over the world, 
and dispels the cloud of birth and 
death. (Thus praising him), they (the 
Bodhisattvas) turn round him three 
times respectfully, and salute the 
highest worthy, touching the ground 
with their heads. 

7. Having seen that pure and 
adorned country, which is excellent 
and inconceivable, they raise their 
thoughts, praying that their own 
country should also be like this. (See 
verse 6 in Sanskrit.) 
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8. Then the Lord Amitiyu 
changes his countenance and smiles, 
and shines over the countries of the 
ten quarters, producing innumerable 
(rays of) light from his mouth. (See 
verse 11.) 

9. T urning back his light, he causes 
it to turn round his body three times 
and to enter into (his person) from 
the top of his head. All the assembly 
of gods and men are dancing with joy. 
(See verse 12.) 

10. The noble-minded Avalokite- 
xvara, making his cloak proper, touch- 
ing the ground with his head, asks 
him, saying: ‘Why dost thou smile? 
Pray, tell me thy thoughts.’ 

11. The Brahma -voice (of Bud- 
dha) is like thunder, and produces a 
wonderful ringing sound, with eight 
different kinds of sound (saying) : ‘ I 
shall give prophecy to the Bodhi- 
sattvas, and tell thee now ; — do thou 
listen carefully! 

1 2. ‘ I know thoroughly well the 
wishes of those noble-minded ones 
who come from the ten quarters, that 
they seek for a pure and adorned 
country, and that, having received 
prophecy, they will become Buddha. 
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13. ‘Understanding all the dharmas 
as dreams, illusions, and ringing- 
sounds, they will make their excellent 
prayers fulfilled, and certainly ac- 
complish such a country as this. 

14. ‘ Knowing the dharmas as 
lightnings and shadows, they will ac- 
complish the path of a Bodhisattva, 
and make the stocks of merit perfect, 
and having received prophecy, they 
will become Buddha. 

15. ‘Understanding the nature of 
all the dharmas as empty and with- 
out self, they simply seek for a pure 
Buddha-country, and will certainly 
accomplish such a country as this.’ 

16. The other Buddhas speak to 
their Bodhisattvas and cause them 
to go and see Buddha (Amitiyu) of 
Sukh&vatl (saying): ‘Hearing his law 
you should willingly receive and prac- 
tise it, and quickly obtain the pure 
place (like Sukh&vati). 

1 7. * When you arrive at that pure 
and adorned country, you will at once 
obtain supernatural power, and cer- 
tainly receive prophecy from the 
Lord Amit&yu, and attain to the state 
of “ being equal to Buddha 
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tan-£i£o, lit equally enlightened. This term is generally explained with 
Ekqgfttibaddha, or he who is bound by one birth only; see verse 18 in Sanskrit. 
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18. ‘If beings, having heard his 
name, wish to be born in his country, 
they will arrive there, through the 
power of the former prayers of that 
Buddha (Amit&yu), and spontaneously 
attain to the state of “ never return- 
ing again” (Avaivartya).' 

19. The Bodhisattvas raise their 
prayers, and pray that their own 
country should have no difference 
(from Sukh&vati). They think in- 
tensely of saving all beings and 
making their name to be heard in 
the ten quarters. 

20. Having worshipped a million 
of TatMgatas, and gone to their 
countries through their supernatural 
power, and joyfully worshipped them 
there, they (the Bodhisattvas) return 
to the country of Sukh&vatl. 


4. Sanskrit Text, Chapter 44, pages 73-75. 
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2 . Those who have formerly seen 
Bhagavat, are able to believe in this 
matter. They will hear and practise 
(this law) respectfully and without 
pride, and skip for great joy. 

3. Those who are either proud, 
vicious, or neglectful, find it difficult 
to believe in this law. Those who have 
seen Buddhas in former life, willingly 
hear such a teaching as this. 

4. Neither .SHvakas nor Bodhi- 
sattvas are able to understand the 
holy thought (of Buddha), because 
it is just as if a man, blind from his 
birth, wishes to go to lead others. 

5. The sea of wisdom of the 
Tath&gata is deep and wide, unli- 
mited and bottomless ; so that neither 
.Srivakas nor Pratyekabuddhas can 
measure it, but Buddha only under- 
stands it clearly. 

6. 7. Let even all men, who may 
have perfectly attained to the Bodhi, 
and understood the sublime truth, 
being possessed of pure wisdom, think 
of the wisdom of Buddha for a million 
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of kalpas, and use their utmost power 
in their speech and explanation, yet 
they will not know the unlimitedness 
of Buddha’s wisdom till the end of 
their life. Thus it is perfectly pure. 

8. This life is very difficult to 
be obtained, and the appearance of 
Buddha in the world is also difficult 
to be met with, and men who have 
faith and wisdom are difficult (to be 
found) ; so that if they hear (this law), 
they must diligently seek for it. 

9. If they, having heard the law, do 
not forget it, and having perceived (its 
deep meaning) respect it, and having 
obtained (its essence) rejoice greatly, 
they are my good and intimate friends. 
Therefore they ought to raise their 
own thoughts (for obtaining the Bodhi). 

10. Even if the world is full of 
fire, yet they ought certainly to pass 
through it, and seek to hear the law. 
They will then certainly attain to 
the path of Buddha, and widely save 
(those who are in) the stream of birth 
and death. 
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THE SMALLER SUKHAVATt-VYOHA 1 . 

II to: ii 

*F* tot i TOfaroft vitot romw 

srro^STOifu^Jim^ tot *n$**Mt- 

htot *rfroo ^ ^ w^t- 

^[>l7fcT ^ ^ ^ TOT^T ^ TTf^T ^ 

TOfaflTO ^ TON ^ W ^fiwi ^ *Tf^T ^lf*l- 
^T ^ I nD wi ^ TO|^fF5TT^: TOf^ ^tfa- 
I TOOT TTf fe l O l Of fFTT^^TM?T ^ 
*ftfVTOT TO^fWHI ^ *tfTO#T ^ ^ftfa- 

OldvnfaftlH^O ^ ^tftTOR I 
TO^TTO : I TOO ^ ^TOTffifoO TOOT ^ TO*frT?TT I 
lj3N l 3 ^ W*! ^TOTO^fh II S II 

1 See Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1880, pp. 181-186; Selected Eeeays, 
vol. ii. p. 348. 
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to htor^ rtt RfrgroTRRfiT r i srffcr 
unttf * ffoTR 5j*t ^ f l5j R - 

R*TfiRiR $TO?ft RR I TOlfRT T^TR TOT- 

TJrTtf TTOm ftRrt *<I mRT rf TO ^ 

^Rfif r iffR to§ Rft*pr %r r 
fRRftff g fr i ?nr ^cj 'opr: Rftg* pw <*twift 
Rffc TORT *T mTORl I ^q gTOiR- 

Rfa I Tfa ^5K%R R RtWjj: ^R r ft^ R fl IRII 
^RRt Rftg* grocft <*tw<j: RWfR ^ ^l f R: 

Rftfro fro rj*5t totr i tor $rSr 
TOR % 3r R ifmR i tt^^: Rftg^ 

RTOftW n|l^W II 9 P 

ipTTO Rft^T fRTOT TTtWift RRRTO: TJRr 
fro: I TOR $rSr TOR %8r RifTOR RtffrT- 
giRTTWr^R gRTTTOR TOTR TOR I TORftiT- 
^rftqfl^i: TOifWR: TO^R l 

WT% ^ ^ Rift^ URrtRflffoi TOTft fltRRfa f^TTfip 
RWhnfH RJ% TOR I TTTOT fR^R TOR %SR 
RiftTO I TTTRT ^T ^folftR TOdl^M^I R Tff lfTOT 
rWIr TORt TOR I TOR f^R TOR %tR 
RifopR TRtfRT^TORRRlR 1JRTOTR TOTR 
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TRR I rn$ ^ tffrT 

^ sy fa^gufi r i ql m fi r 
tftrrf?r4mTf^ TffcffiRsNnfiT i s ftfgH i fa 
c ^r^ri^ ^T fi r ^f^fi^wnfii <jtf g cT f gT ^ ? nf H i sr- 
< r ri T ^<l^^^^ TW f^4 l W ^ ^<m(H<vlH i rH i fw- 
fin fiiwihfa fr r fi fll rc nfii f^fir^Hifci snre^Rr 
Tnrwriwfrfir i ijwI: srrftfn *pr- 

c^fcf « 8 ll 

nnfty i ?r 3 *^ fa f qiH i fctfifa f^nfir 
^Tfin $^ibR!T ^ Tj^finft t*ndfin 1 tr ^ ^*5$% 
f^RSgRt tRl f^WR gWRt TR^fif ffolR T 

w<iR*j«n<!ri 1 tr ^ tott ^rnwrer i*%ft 

TRFTfT TpTCfil 

rTT^I <7tW^TFra[f7r fiRTfic^TTR I Rfi^ 

rff^T II M II 

snftf* cR ^TRj% tffif i«7: ^RT H f CR I 
ft fir^ifi fir^t tffiRai fftfft 

r R^rofir ^ wfa HRftfif 1 ?hri iRi^iHifii- 

fiRRfir I cR ft*T nquuni ft ^ 

^r yunfiiR <3Rmft <3Rmft #r- 

fiRTT ^Rllft II wfi* *Rlft Rfqw fi^RtfiRTn# 
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tot: i 3TO i rnrorrent: i ^rnrrfa snftipc 

to fronrot Tnftj finjWfcffaf 
’rrfo 1 ft ^t : ^Tf^Nr^TTfropT TOwta 
frorc^fw i 's nf k qp 

TOoFfiT iTgl^'T II €r II 

^ TOlf ^ i m M^lHi 5NH 

WNfalTc^RT ^rflftiiRi frorfH I 

wrorft i|%i 
tfroRro sreft frorfw tr^i 

in ™ ^ TOTOfftirt frri ^ fqrf^hnFTRt 
^iriRriiii TOj^nta: frotfft i tht ^it n^royf 

flfrjufri ^ 

TO ^fd: ^ TT firefa I irefc^: 

TOojflT rlf*$j4 II $11 

iffNi TO% *nftyi| %T ^#1 H TOFTrTtsfrrrTTf^T- 
jro ^<5 ^r : rR*j* rRTnror ^tt ^ tt ^mi i- 

<ij m h fir* rm i g : ITTOJ I Tfa ?RT^T TOFTfttsftffiT- 
4^i«it«ii) I TO ^ TORTO TOTOT^rTT 

TOW^tftRfTOfTO II bll 

wfi^TO% %F| qnt^T *? TOPmtsfRTRt 
TOI W<§ I[*t: ^TRfSf TOTRTWHTOfiTfrTT 
1 ft* ^nc^r * TOFmtsfront n 
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to ^ tnftij* tovitoih ^ ji : totomI 
TO i wTO fl ^irrotm i to?^: mftjp ^wshnp- 
*jjfc: u|i«H imi 

grot *nft^T ^sfroswroro tot 
TOTOT: ^it ^tfilTOT gtfafrofl^ fo n TOSnRwfTO l T - 
#qt ^Tftyr ^if^TOFTT * TO 1 TO1TO||TOW1 - 
n^rof^n sfw *tert TOfir 11 to ^<5 ^r: *nfrjq 
*KI: nfipTR 1 TOTO%rft : i to ft TO 

TOT^I: W^§: TO TOCTO TOf?T I TOCTO^W! 

wftg q totto- 

TOT* I V * fiTOlft i p fFJftf ^ *T TO 

HTOfts f^^TORTO TOW ^rfrr ^T ^ TO- 
froft^rfa TOTO TT flTO TT f^TTO TT ^TO ^T 
TOTO ^T V$\M TT TOTO ^*Tfa%lfTOl TO f lWift i rfh 
^T * ^T f ^T TOT q tfrofo TO W 

$4*: ^tsfroifTOTTO: nm ri qqftyft ift PlTO'mh 
ijtsjtt: ^nr: qrofir tftsfaq^rfro: qro ^fT^rfir ^ 1 
S Wft 7 I#^rfTOfTOTOTTO fTOWlt 

wt^viriT^MMrw^ 1 TOnrfi snft^ssjntTO towto 
to TOjfa wf «q $<4 ^<11 tt $c 4 &fqqi qr to ^r%% 
ftnrafioro qsiW non 

wmnfa to mfi gq nt MMlft n Ri TO frq 
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mfc yi to ?wm ifl ftw fl to 

THTP THt WTOrff TO TOHIft 

TO HTO7T irtW^T: 

TOW: 

infrro *jqfaq*c- 

W w qW fr M *! S^iqfcqq TO II W II 

gq ftfa TO rTTOift TOlflft 

•TO TOFRTt HflflWfltt «TTR dqiMflt »TO 

WTOiflsTOfNf to totto qqnipn: mft gq qfa- 
TOt ftft? rf TO $ te l<g ^ t TO ^1T TOHf : g T WTOfa 
'fw^rrftn fsqffifou j h an qftra T flftrt gSf?r i xnft- 
TO yt^ TOP g li TO v4- 

trW mwi 

to qfarof frorfrog^m TOmtfrsfroawl to 

TOTTOlsfTOTOl TO TOTOft Ufnwt TO TOFTlft 
TO ITO ^W rTWTrT: ^JltfTOWt TO TOTTO TOH- 

^tt: *nftgq qftiTOt ftftr HTOfor rc yftTOT ^rr 
toto: toto i Ph yrehiP*u Pq%fefrq ^ ^Pto t 

t?TO ytTTT I IffiTTO TO- 

TO q^q t iq n?n 

TOq i TOT ftfo TO FTOTft ^TO fr 

fWMt TO TOTOlt ^ TO^fiwW t TO TITOHt 

O [ra. a.] 
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?TTR TT^TPTrr *TR TTWlift 

iwt H^nnrr: xorrart ttwht Tj^pn snfi:- 

Tp t ro*ri fffir ^ i' M yn wnr: 

’grohnfti f^fk i 

wfaro P^rM^^j nffrftfcr q ^mftq g *m 

ii<hJii 

OTWwt fffir fifit wr ri^n n ril ?ret ?rm h^t- 

»nfr wwrol «tth irro t *rof n*n»rat 

*rm TfqFTfft *nt«r#r ?rm rnn*ra ^u^i: ^rrft^T- 
wwi nnFT^Nn^mrn ^t wsm: 

$sSHifi!! f^T^ui ^tfw i 

*nfcr*Jro nmi 

srenfrft *m rnmirr nspwwl 

*TTO rTWTfT *TW rHimHt TOftRt *TW 

iwnft %MT9t ?rm rT*n*nrt ^if3wft wm- 

»mt PTPR irwm: *IT* 

fTWTfft TRtrq*rtt$m H^THtT: *T#T^^TT Wl THTPIrTt 
rTJTPTTT i^th^t: 

T FTR^Tr^1wr ^T H^T^rf: ^S^tRu 

f^fw i Hrffaro 

?rm n$n 
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q ft gfl I 3 $c 5 MH T ^T f 

tot ^Nfk fot ^ ^yrt *roraf 

?mi^ivRfjwfi!^ ft nfft^fafroft- 

^ffaro tottotTvI i wsrorfi snft^ 

infhro to ^ ft^f ^ ^rori to- 

W 1 ft fts fW l ft^ f i^MH T ^r fc^ftrrd ^T 7 TTO 


;uL:r.i^t;ri»LLL-L.iunL^iE^fcftEiL^iLu^icfc^inl 


f?T ^T fftfft TT *lft 




flTORl^ TO ^ ^S^pT WlWfW ftfaTOfft ^1 1 
HTOfrfit *nfl^ ^n%: fc7^r[f^ TO 

Pm * M Hil fuSrMi rf *J : m$ll 


UTOlfa *TO ^rrf^T^rrfi ?Nt ^TOTT HTOHTft- 
TON^^n^rR^t^rfTT to^-j snft«p t^tttTr ft 
HTOfT ^rof^JTST PqfrAMft I f^cRt TO«RTT WPI- 
gfroT srFrcrfonft^ frf i 
TOT^TOtfWro^i TO<*WftWTO?ftftt TOf ftftnr: 
topt^ TOnrarft ftrciwft mb ii 

iTTOrfq snft^r TOTOT HfTOT cTfaWT- 

H^^Htfrofro^zj ^f ^r^urqz< H l4 t wf 
ftfsnr u*i*mft ^fftwft Jii^r w^^^roTft ^*nr 
*nft iiw 
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THE ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES. 


I. 

In the Introduction to my edition of the text of the Va^ra&Medik A, 
in the First Part of the First Volume of the Aryan Series of the An ec dot a 
Oxoniensia, I gave a detailed account of the discovery of two ancient 
palm-leaves, which had been in the possession of the Monastery of 
Hdriuri ever since the year 609 A. D., and which are therefore, so far as 
we know at present, the oldest Sanskrit MS. now existing anywhere. 
I also explained the difficulties which seemed for a time to make it 
impossible to gain access to these manuscripts. I received indeed, thanks 
to the kind interest taken in the matter by the late Iwakura Tomomi, 
the Minister of the Mikado, and by Mr. Satow, the Secretary to the 
English Legation at Yedo, various facsimiles of these palm-leaves. But 
as the chief interest of these ancient documents was archaeological, in- 
asmuch as they supplied us with the earliest specimen of a Sanskrit 
alphabet used for literary purposes, I felt that, as in the case of an 
ancient inscription, nothing would satisfy the demands of Sanskrit 
scholarship except a perfect photograph of the original. 

After considerable delay these photographs have at last come to hand, 
and I believe that they have been reproduced with so much accuracy 
that, for all practical purposes, the autotype copies are as good as 
the originals. The originals have, of course, suffered, partly on the 
margin, which with palm-leaves is always exposed to damage, partly 
by the fading of the ink. Fortunately, however, we possess several 
independent copies, three of which have likewise been reproduced by 
the photographic and autotype process. 

The first, marked No. II, is a photograph of a facsimile, published 
in the Ashan^io, a book which has been fully described in Mr. Bunyiu 

B % 
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Nanjio’s 'Catalogue of Japanese Books and MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library/ No. 46. 

The second, marked No. Ill, is a photograph of a facsimile which was 
executed for me in Japan by order of the late Minister Iwakura Tomomi, 
and which for some time I thought would be the nearest approach to 
the original which we were likely to obtain in Europe. 

Now that we have the photograph of the original, it will be seen that 
in several cases the facsimile (No. Ill), made for me on purpose, is really 
less accurate than the copy published in the Ashara^io. It reads, for 
instance, instead of *$r, ITJ* instead of instead of 

*m instead of *n*T, in* instead of imi, **nn!t instead of HIPPR, 
vnt for etc. These differences may seem of small importance, but 
they serve to show that, to a well-trained eye, there was more to be seen in 
the original palm-leaves, at the time when the facsimile was taken, than 
the copyist was able to discover. We must not forget that the copyist 
was not a Sanskrit scholar, and therefore did not always know what to 
look for. This, though for some purposes a useful defect, is a serious 
impediment in deciphering such a text as the Pra^A-pAramitA-hn'daya- 
sfitra and the U sh«lsha-v\faya-dhAra«i. I am well aware that many 
letters in the original would have been doubtful or altogether illegible 
to us, that is, to myself and my fellow-worker, Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, if we 
had not known what letters to look for ; but we have put down no letters 
as visible in the original palm-leaves, unless we felt quite certain that the 
little which was visible of them admitted of no other interpretation but 
that which we put on it. We know for certain what Ziogon read in the 
ancient palm-leaves, because we have not only his copy, but his trans- 
literation also. In the palm-leaves themselves and in the other copies 
taken of them, several letters remain doubtful, of course, and scholars 
will always differ as to their exact value. 

The following pages contain the text as still legible on the palm- 
leaves (No. I), the copy published in the Ashar^o (No. II), and the 
facsimile sent to me by Iwakura Tomomi (No. III). For convenience 
sake I have added in the first line the text of Ziogon’s copy, on which 
see pp. 17-26 
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pra^A-pAramitA-h^/daya-sOtra. 

Ziogon’s Copy : 

I. Palm-leaf : ■ qtfaqrrt 

II. Ashara^io: ->• qtfaq»qt 

III. Facsimile: ^nrwwq qtfqqrfi 

n^T^ K famj girugl ^Rcyt^rfir w qq 
q»ftt w^ m r ^ fTTg 2 w q* * * qq m qqfh qr qq 
q*4tt wqrtfarnq w^rgrjj q * * qqfhqr qq 
qwftt qgTqrcfqirrq q^qrqnftq m m qqfq qt qq 

q w iq rw wf h qr ^ 'anf^r ^q 

q*qi • q wt ii 3 ffr qr si *nfrgq ^q *jqm 

* q rhr^x? m fo qr n ^rftqq ^q 

* q qTHFpjqq* fw ^ ^ a&Tfapf ’JRrTT 

*rcmq ^q ^qnsr ^jqqi *£qm ^qrfRT q ijqwq q^q 
^qqq ^q ^qiq Tjq^ ^RrTT * *miqT q ijqqq q^q 
^qfq ^q ^qiq ijap ^HT ^rTTqT q Tjq^ qfq 
*3-qqq qq ^jq“ ^qm qqqiqT q *jq**q q|q 

1 ^ and ^ are not distinguished, 

* Where the four MSS. differ from each other a small line has been placed beneath 
the letters. 

8 This marks the ending of the lines in the MS. 
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5rt ^mr in *j*nn 

*n ^mr in n^n %^i‘i nw^nrarrf^T- 
m * gm in ^mr n^n t&Sr ^rrer^rairf^T- 
m ^nn in ^nn n^ 3 <^i i*i sj *w <A^t- 

infH u i ftjp 

WlfiT 3S IJTfiOT ^IriTW^lSn 

suMifa iTTn wfar w nftgjST dwnaiftjp ^Hifii 
iftiTT w mR^Si nwl^lR^ 1151 
winrf^nTi «i)*ii if hR^Si nw^rfr^ 
gmw fi w on wtm w dwi^wft^ Tjonai 


IT it %^TT w 5 TOTO *T fwfa W 

IT IT %^TT w 3 ran IT fa^Tfa IT 

rj it n^T g ran it fwfa ^ 

w^nw^rTtf^g w fwfa * w*^- 


w u^»nra??^^^T it 

w i !^n^<ragqw fr w 

?r it 

n mifa % re» Tnn ntf^ w it 



1 The vowel is slightly visible. 


* Looks almost like if. 
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*ifr *nftanj * fen hi fen n ferrapt 
*tfr m ii*¥tor ?r fen *nfen n fe r ret 
^ *Rfej * fen *nfen h fe nq f i 
*ifr *nrmrg n fen nTfen h fen^t 

g fen ^ fl *ifr ^ki^* ^ srcnroRqt h ^r~ 
gr fe n ^ *ifr ?r $r- 

gjfen^^t *TFR H<J*R * d * H ^R« 

gjfe l T^ t *1FR 3RRFSJ ^ 5rcrTO!W^t *1 ^R- 

^<nfHQ^nn! n ^rg n mfe ^IfeRR ivorr- 
fR^fefr RFt n ^rg * wfe ^tfenro trrk - 
sg^fefagpr h ^ig n mf^R ^tfewR nsnnK- 
qq^pHftqgg ^ ^Tg h nrfei irimk- 

f nrnm g gr ferfnfenra: f wm 
fniimmgwi ferfir fenro feNW i ftan i ^fft 
fenng^ ferfn feROT fen^^nfegT^TOt 
fafT F n gKj fetfn ferror: fen^wnfegT^wt 

fe q wnPiidaw fefensr: nff g T : 

fej r q i failed : fefeiTTj: gw^rfegj n ^ g n: 
fimj T n i fH^ FrT: firfew gwrefegr sHfgn: 
fefenfera: fir fens: g re ^ qfai j rn 

1 *T can easily be read W. 
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rgro imi 

T^Txnrf^^T^pngTO spr if - - - wr 

flsjmi ifwn 35 - Rtfxrofa -- - -rtt 
h$jt wfa cn*n*5*i r*ti * Rtfa^fa — - wr 


^TTf^i M$IIHlfaril*i^iHVl RflfRURR: 
ngTTnfflrnprfR^I Tf^f^ranH: 
sJTrRij H^mifHrflflfTTTTf RfrfRSTPTR: 


g R RRRRR R^ijrapR: 
toiV-ttr^ q ^fa g ra i ^ nsnq Rfa - 

• m m m , , B r> . _ m r* 

srwfprrr R h]*»*r: ^sirrm^RT U^Rtfl* 
torrrrr * — ito: Ramfwrar * wrRRfa- 


rn^l gw t TO WORT RH R7* ^ RTRlRTt Rtfa 

iTT^T g ' « 1 TO WTO RW R?f RRR7* RRRR7* Rtft 

wtritoI to Trenrr rw r?T rr-?* rhrrt* ^rfv 

mwi TO l to wro rh rt* rr-^ rrrrw Rift 


5RT II R^TRKfarC^R RRRT 

|RTfT 'I J 'I R$JT II 

gift 'I : 'I R^TRRfRrTfR TOTT 
]55T 'I ♦* »l WsJTRKfRrTfR RRRT 


1 Second Leaf begins. 
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USH^SH A-VI GA ya-dh ArajvI. 

^*R WV& WOW W 

i ~ irfHfMHFR «f*R ^TtrW WSRT W 

ii -n* «W@r 4 * ff ffffa f u g R " * R m *T^ ~SRT W 

m. rfr^y *uf?rf^ftreR ■ m ^ ~srcr wr 

fotfhR wwn wsTOwfa srf*- 

faflfcR *TR HRRTRHWWiUlH I frf^RRfR^ Sffa- 
fjv$m tohwwi * RPTfimiRR^R^ srft- 
f»TOt*R *R RTRTRRTO ’ WTfiFr^TRRT^^ Sfft- 

fiRflTri fU ItT ^R: R o m^ *TfcR 

f^*ri SnH^Rnj * fSr m m *rr*R 


fR^Tn- 


^TRlti'rtH^ ' 3 ?I*R 



ii2»uGiiiSMCiii*it:ftL;^EEn t ;L:r<.ct;tA;BEL.^lEi;t. 


rt’n i j nn Py«Hi ftffcrnjs T^FR^RrT ~gi *r^ofog% 
IT RrTT * g MlfiljgHlfc 

rT' RW • gTRT ftrf gffJ fe R ~ RT^f^t 

C [HI- 3 ] 
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nfrf&refo ri 3$% TOfliPyjjpt *fh tort »jh- 

nfTrfrofa mirri *3?- 

UPriP«R fa ^ni^% *rf?r »r * gr " 

HfdPR fa ^133% h ~ gj ~w- 

to to faTO to: 

P<H$ ^ jP * g l TO TO froR W S^’HTO 
* feqft qfr fa " 7|f*"% TO TO faTO R* *3^*1- 
‘ feqP^ fa * 7ffa'$ TO TO faTO TO: 

f vfgri^% ^ wfi to TO<J TO *faTORT ^ TO- 

filfgri^ TOl TO 1 !^ to >Rg TO *faTORT ^ 5R- 

fa fg ff%% * " TOR" TO TOjJ TO *TTORT ^ 3jR- 
fafew^lf - - TOR* TOT TOjJ TO ST" TORT ^ |R- 

fa^| j [ « Jj|PriMP<$% ^facTTORTOTTORfafafr ’5 UI 
fa ^% ^j|PrtnP^% sfafTTOTiUTOTRTRfafaft ^R 
fa-5 TOnfrofi^t **H*RnTOTTORfafar* ^R 
IV5 TOUPri q fi^ S"fT*RnTOTTTOnfafa?t T* 

^r ^tro PrIto atro frotro *faqrirosnfa to 

^u( * * * fa m m “ * ”ll fawHR 

^r %r frolro tor frotro *rqriroirrfa to 
^r 'Ttro frotro tor farr^ro ^R 
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II 


n^HwrmfireHT fa fW ^tt^t m:m ^sft« 

UHnlMftyl *T rT “ WrfaST^fafV?* ^TfT M:»l 

*r tt • HcTT fire rai fafaft ^t «i : *i 

^nRT^nrfH utot $£ m *i • 

^<wWh m * * i‘i 

IHTOT Jig •*• mi 

ttfrsproftfa nw # m>i 

*r - v**ni 

* “ 17 II II 

~ 5 ^ ^ « 

1 Or *T. 

C 2 
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II. 


ZIOGON’S COPY OF THE ANCIENT PALM-LEAVES, 

MADE IN 1694. 

A most valuable help for restoring the text of the Prs^/i 4 -p&ramit 4 - 
hn'daya-sfitra and the Uslvrisha-dh&ra«i, such as it was and could still 
be read towards the end of the seventeenth century, is found in a copy 
made by Ziogon in 1694. Of this, too, I had received several facsimiles 
which I refrained from publishing, hoping in time to receive an accurate 
photograph. This hope has at last been fulfilled, and in the reproduc- 
tion of that photograph (No. IV, 1, 2, 3) scholars have now as good a 
substitute of the original as it is possible to produce. How this copy 
came to be made may best be stated in Ziogon’s own words, as translated 
by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio. 
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ZIOGON’S NOTE. 


From the time I was very young, I 
had my mind bent considerably on 
the Hidden Doctrine (‘ Guhya-y&na’). 
When grown up, I went to see many 
teachers, and inquired after the depth 
and fulness (of its meanings). They all 
said, that unless a learner of the Doc- 
trine of Yoga studied the Sanskrit texts 
so as to be able to make the form and 
sound and meaning (of the letters or 
words) clear, he would not reach the 
hall and inner apartment (of the 
Doctrine). Therefore I have searched 
everywhere, and studied Sanskrit in- 
tensely, and in some degree understood 
the sound and form and meaning (of 
the letters or words). But on account 
of a wide difference of customs and 
habits between India and Japan, the 
(Sanskrit) letters still remained diffi- 
cult to be corrected, just as if one 
were looking at the great ocean, and 
facing (the sea-god) Ziaku. 
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Now then in the treasure-house 
of the monastery of Hd-riu-si in the 
province of Yamato, there have 
been kept two palm-leaves, handed 
down from Central India. They 
contain the Sanskrit text of the 
Shin-gio or the (Praf»4-p&ramit4-) 
hndaya-sfttra, and of the Butsu- 
£io-son-shio or the Buddhosh »tsha- vi- 
^aya(-dh4ra«t), and the Fourteen (sic) 
Sounds of the Siddha (or alphabet). 

In this year (a. d. 1694) I have 
unexpectedly been able to see them. 
This opportunity suits my original 
desire very well, and my joy is im- 
measurable, so much so that I cannot 
help dancingwith delight. Then wiping 
my sick eyes and- sitting at the bright 
window, I ventured to consider the 
right and left sides and the heads and 
tails of each letter; and I felt pretty 
sure the letters might be copied out 
somewhat after the original form. 
Thereupon I have made a copy 
without regarding the softness of 
a hare’s hair (of a writing-brush), 
and then added parallel comments 
(i.e. transliterations both in Chinese 
and Japanese, and a translation in 
Chinese), and pointed out the begin- 
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ning of each word (lit line, pada) with 
red 1 ; thus I have to leave my copy to 
future generations. As the power of 
the writing in the original is strong and 
firm, like the flying of a dragon and the 
running of a lion, I have only regretted 
that my copy should not escape being 
ridiculed, as when one has drawn a 
tiger and it only turns out to re- 
semble a dog (i. e. an unsuccessful 
imitation). 

Written by Shaku Ziogon, a 
vSramatta of the Rei-un monastery 
in the Eastern capital (then Yedo, 
now Tokio), on the fourteenth of 
the tenth lunar month, in the seventh 
year of the Gen-roku period (a. d. 
1694), the cycle Kd-2utsu (A'id- 
hsii). 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


1. In the Shin-gio or the Hralaya- 
sfitra, whenever there is a doubt about 
an omission or a wrong letter, I have 
pointed it out. 

2. The text of the Son-shio-dhd- 
ra»t for the most part agrees with 


m w % © 
m m =* m 
w * m z 
m -e m * 


1 This red point is replaced by a small asterisk in the following pages. 
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all the eight Chinese transliterations 
by Buddhap&la (No. 348, a.d. 676), To 
Kd-i (Tu Hhin-i, No. 349, a. d. 679), 
Div&kara — two versions (Nos. 351, 
352, a. d. 682) — Gi-zio (I-tsin, No. 
350, a. d. 710), Mu-i (.Subhakarasi/»ha, 
a.d. 716-735), Fu-ku (Amoghava^ra, 
A. D. 741-774, of the Th£n dynasty, 
a.d. 618-907), and H 6-ten (Dharma- 
deva(?), No. 796 or 871, a.d. 973— 
981) of the Sun dynasty of the Kto 
family (a.d. 960-1127); though it is 
still not certain which transliterator 
used this text. 

3. Among the Mo-ta (i. e. M&tra 
or vowels) of the Fourteen Sounds 
(of Siddha), the four letters of ri 
etc. (rt, li t It) are added. It shows 
that these are the Brahma letters 
of Central India. 

Written again by Ziogon. 
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ZIOGON’S COPY 

of the prag#A-pAramitA-h/?/daya-sOtra 

AND THE USHAISHA-VIGAYA-DHAraM, 

MADE IN 1694. 


PRA^iVA-PARAMITA-HA/DAYA-SOTRA. 


Leaf 1. 


Shin-glo-bon-hon (i. e. the Sanskrit text of the Hridaya-sfltra). 
is a different form of the letter ^ i, and it means a root or origin. 


Sanskrit Text. 
Transliteration. 

Chinese Transliteration. 
Japanese Transliteration. 
Translation. 


Namas sarvagtffiya AryAvalokiteJvara 

*Na-ma # satsu-baku-*niyaku-ya # i-riyi-*baku-r6-ki-tei-*shibaku-ra 
Nau-ma sara-ba-^iya-ya i-riyaa-ba-rd-ki-tei-shimuba-ra 

Respect to the all-wise holy looking on Lord 


vodhisatvo 

*bo-dai-satsu-tanbaku 
bou-ji-satsu (or sa)-toba 
bodhisattva 


*T**ftt 

gambhiraw 

*ken-bi-rart 

gen-bi-ran 

deep 


H g i q i tfaim i 

pra^tf&p&ramit&yam 

*hatsura-niyaku-*h4-ra-mitsu-ti-yen 

hara-,8iya-h&-ra-mi-t&-yen 

pra^M (‘wisdom’) other shore arrival 


kaxykm 

*sha-riy£n 

shiya-riy6n 

practice 


£aram&no 

*sha-ra- # m£-nu 

shiya-ra-m^-do 

one who practises shining 


vy&valokayati sma 

hei-*baku-rd-ka-ya-tei *satsuma 

biyaa-ba-r6-kiya-ya-£i sanma 

looked on 


pa#£askandh4s tlr ka. 
han-sha-*satsuken-d&- # satsut4-shitsusha 
han-shiya-soken-dA-sat^-shitsushiya 
five bundles such like 


svabh&vaxGnya/w 
*satsubaku-b&-baku- # sh(l-£in 
soba-b&mu-ba-shiy{l-niyen 
self-nature all empty 
D 


Wlfil 

pasyati 

hatsu-sen-tei 

ha-sen->H 

[ni. 3 .] 
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FT 


w- 



sma 

iha 

S&- 



*satsuma 

i-ka 

*shA- 



sanma 

i-ka 

shiyi- 




He speaks to 





Leaf 

2. 







riputra 

rdpam 

xtinyati 

ritnyataiva 

rtipa m 

ri-fu-tanra 

Vd-han 

*sh(l-£in-t4 

# shd-£in-tei-’baku 

# ro-han 

ri-ho-tara 

rd-han 

shiyfl-niyen-tA 

shiyd-niyen-tei-ba (‘ yeiba*) 

ro-han 

body-son 

colour 

empty 

empty indeed 

colour 




^pnrnn 

F 


rtip&n na przthak xOnyati xflnyatlyi na 

*r6-han # na hatsuri-datsu *shd-£in-t& *shd->Kn-ti-yfll # na 

r6-han nau hari-da shiyft-niyen-t& shiyd-niyen-t^-yA nau 

colour not different empty empty not 




FT 

ft 

prrthag rdpam 

yad rftpax* 

s& 

.rfinyatA yl 

hatsuri-datsu-*garo-han ya-*dotsu-han 

*sitsu 

sh(l-vHn-t& yi 

hari-da-giyaro-han 

ya-dotsu (or doro)-han s4 

shiyti-niyen-ti yA 

different colour 

colour 


indeed empty 





jflnyatA 

tad rflpa m 

evam eva 

vedani 

*sh<l-£in-t& 

*ta-dotsu-han 

*yei-baku-mei-batsu *heki-na-na 

shiyd-niyen-ti 

ta-dotsu (or doro)-han 

yei-ba-mei-ba 

bei-da-nau 

empty 

indeed colour 

thus 

perception 

to tor fro- 



sa^jf^i sawskAra vigli k- 




*san-niyaku *san-sokuka-ra *bi-niyaku- 

san-jeriya san-sokiya-ra bi-jriya- 

thought action knowledge also 

Leaf 3. 

nini iha xdriputra sarvadharmS. xdnyati 

nd-ni *i-ka # shi-ri-fu-tanra *satsu-baku-*datsu-mA # shO->Kn-ti 

nlu-ni i-ka shiyA-ri-ho-tara sara-ba-dara-ml shiyfl-niyen-tA 

He speaks to body-son all laws empty 

1 This letter ^ is doubtful, and probably superfluous.— MS. note. 
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»9 


mton 

lakshamA 

*raku-sha-ni 

raki-shiya-ni 

form 


anutpannA 

*a-nu-tanhatsu-n6 

a-do-tahan-nAu 

not-born 


5 (for W?) fir*lT 
yu (for a ?) nirAddhA 
*yu ni-r6-da 

yu ni-r6-da 

not-annihilated 


amalAvimali 
*a-ma-rA*bi-ma-rA 
a-ma-rAbi-ma-raa 
not-dirty not-pure 


nonA 

*nA-nA 

dd-nlu 

not-decreasing 


•f TOTTroftjw ^pnmn 

na paripArcA tasmA£ MAriputra jAnyatAyAi* 

*na hatsu-ri-ho-ranA *tan-satsumA *shA-ri-fu-tanra •shA-^in-tA-yAn 
nau ha-ri-ho-randA ta-samA shiyA-ri-ho-tara shiyA-niyen-tA-y£n 

not-increasing therefore body-son empty-middle 


* 


W 

^n 1 

TOT 

«TT 

W- 

na 

rApa*f 

na 

vedanA 

sa%$A 

nA 

S3LM- 

*na 

rd-han 

•na 

heki-da-na 

*san-niyaku 

*na 

san- 

nau 

rd-han 

nau 

bei-da-nau 

san-jriya 

nau 

san- 

not 

colour 

not 

perception 

not thought 

not 

action 


Leaf 4. 


TO 

•T 

fturrfir 

•T 




TOT 

skArA 

na 

vi^tfAni 

na 

£akshu 

xrotra 


ghrA*a 

solcukA-rA 

*na 

bi-niyaku-ni 

*na 

shaku-shu 

# shur6-tanra 

•gara-na 

sokiyA-rA 

nau 

bi-sriya-ni 

nau 

shiyaku-shiyu 

shiyur6-tara 

giyara-da 


not 

knowledge 

not 

eye 

ear 


nose 

ftl3|T 

TO 

nsftff 


’T ^ 

WZ 

TO 

TO 

jihvA 

kAya 

manonsi 


na rApa m 

xabda 

gandha rasa 

Vi-kabAku 

*kA-ya 

i *ma-nd-shitsu 

*na r6-han 

*shio-na 

*gen -da *ra-sa 

jri-kabA 

kiyA-ya ma-nou-shi 


nau r6-han 

sefu-da 

gen-da 

ara-sa 

tongue 

body 

mind 


not colour 

sound 

smell 

taste 


TOTO 1 





TOW 

spash/avya 


dharmA 

na £akshurdhAtu 

yAvan na 

•sanhatsura-shitsuta-hoya *datsu-mA 

*na shaku-shu-radA-to *yA-baku-*na 

sanhara-shiyutsuta-boya 

dara-mA 

nau shiyaku-shiyu-aradA-to yA-ba-nau 

touch 


law 

not eye 

sphere 

as far as not 


•T 

firm 


W 


manodhAtu 

na 

vidyA 

nAvidyA 

na 

vidyAkshayo 

ma-nA-dAtsu-to 

*na 

bi-.giyA 

*nA-bi-£iyA 

*na 

bi-^yA-'kitsusha-yA 

ma-d6-dA-to 

nau 

bi-jgiyA 

nau-bi-^iyA 

nau 

bi-^iyA-kitsushiya-yA 

mind sphere 

not 

knowledge 

not knowledge 

not 

knowledge destruction 


1 tf is probably left out here. — MS. note. * B? spa ought to be written BV spra, 
as it is so both in the original MS. and in the transliteration. — B. N. 

D 2 
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^r 1 from- 

na vidydksha- 
*na bi-^yd-Tcitsusha- 
nau bi-^iyi-kitsushiya- 
not knowledge destruction 




Leaf 5. 





TO 

TOT 


TOTOIT 



* 

yo ydvan na j'ari 

mara«aw 

na 

^ardmara/ra 

kshayo 

na 

yd *yd-baku 

*no sha-rd 

*ma-ra-nan 

*na 

sha-rd-*ma-ra-na 

*kitsusha-yd 

*na 

yd yd-ba nau riya-rd 

ma-ra-nan 

nau 

.ariya-rd-ma- 

ra-da 

kitsushiya-yd 

nau 

as far as 

not decay 

death 

not 

decay death 

destruction 

not 






•T 

srt 

* 

duAkha 

samudaya 

nirodha 


mdrga 

na 

gh&aam 

na 

nuku-ka 

*san-mo-na-ya 

*ni-r6-da 


*md-raga 

*na 

niyaku-nan 

*na 

doku-kiya 

san-bo-da-ya 

ni-r6-da 


bd-ragiya 

nau 

*iya-nau 

nau 

pain 

cause 

destruction 

path 

not 

wisdom 

not 


Rifnpv w^nntfinrT- 

prdptitva#* bodhisatvasya prag'tfdpdramitd 

hatsurd-hitsutei-*tanbon *bo-dai-satsu-tanbaku-sha *hatsura-niyaku-*hdtsu-ra-mitsu-td- 

hard-hitsutei-tobamu bou-gi-satsu-toba-shiya hara-.ariya-hd-ra-mi-td- 

obtaining therefore Bodhisattva wisdom other shore arrival 

*Hpn fVfdV f<nr(foMn?)TO»: f*- 

mlm’nyd viharani £itta (for ttd ?)-vara>*aA ki- 

# md-shiri-niyd *bi-ka-ra-ni *shitsu-ta-baku-ra-na ’shitsu- 
md-shiri-niyd bi-ka-ra-ni shitsu-taa-ba-ra-da shitsu- 
relying on he dwells heart-without-obstacle heart 

Leaf 6. 

imro *nf%- wnpraft fwwfiniwK 

ttdvara*a ndsti- tvddatrasto vipadyasdtikrdntaA 

td-baku-ra-na *nd-shitsutei-tanbdku-na-tanra-sotsutd 'bi-hatsu-^ya'sd-tei-katsurdnta- 
taa-ba-ra-da nau-shitsu£i-tobd-da-tara-sotsutd bi-ha-.giyasd-^i-kiyardn-da 
without obstacle not to be fear-frightened turning upside down far-separated 

1 Ziogon read na instead of *n nd, as it is in the original MS. — B, N. 

7 fif ni must be read fir ti, as it is so in the original MS.— B. N. 
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ftnr 

tish/Aa 

*tei-shitsuta 

Ai-shiyutsuta 

final 


nirvA*aA 

*ni-ritsubAku-na 

ni-ribl-da 

round (perfect)-calm 


tryadh vavyavasthi tt A 
•teiriya-datsubaku-biya-baku-shitsqgi-tA 
Airiya-daba-biya-ba-shitsuji-tA 
three paths 


sarvabuddhAA 
*satsu-baku-botsu-dA 
sara-ba-botsu-dA 
all Buddhas 


wnwSnn* *n^(forj|?)*n- girct 

pra^AApAramitA mAra(forjrf?)nyA-nuttarAj* 

^atsura-niyaku-hAtsu-ra-mi-tA-*mA-shitsuri-niyA- # nu-ta-rAn 
hara-jriya-hA-ra-mi-tA- mA-shiri-niyaa- do-ta-rAn 

wisdom other shore arrival relying on without upper 


WlWWlfil- 

samy aksaw bod hi - m abhisaatbuddhA 

*san-miyaku-san-b6-dai- # ma-bi-san-botsu-dA 
san-miyaku-san-b6u-£i- ma-bi-san-bo-dA 
right-proper right-wak- manifestly-right- 
ing waking one 


TO IT 9 TTO H- 

tasmA gflktavydjn pra- 

*tan-satsumi *niyaku-tan-biyen *hatsura- 
ta-sanmA jriya-ta-biyen hara 

therefore to know wisdom 


Leaf 7. 


gnnfinn 

£tffAprAmitA 
niyaku-*harA-mitsu-tA 
jriya-harA-mi-tA 
other shore arrival 


» V 

mahAma#ftro 

*ma-kA-man-tor6 

ma-kA-man-dor6 

indeed great true- word (‘charm *) 


*r^T- ftwnnr. 

mahA- vidyAmawtraA 
*ma-kA-bi-^iyA-man-tanra 
ma-kA-bi-giyA-man-dara 
indeed great knowledge true 
word 


wy i iw 

anuttaramamtra 


TOTO i nhr 

asamasamamamtra 


*a-nu-tan-ra-man-tanra 
a-do-ta-ra-mamu-tara 
indeed without-upper true- 
word 


*a-satsu-ma-satsu-ma-man-tanra 
a-san-ma-san-ma-man-dara 
indeed without -equal-equal t rue- 
word 


sarvaduAkha- 
*satsu-baku-*nuku-ka- 
sara-ba-dotsu-kiya- 
all pain 


praramanaA 

*hatsura-sha-ma-na 

hara-shiya-ma-nau 

well-removing 


satyam amithyatvAt 
*satsu-teiya-*ma-mi-teiitsu-tanbAku 
sa-Aiya-ma-mi-Aitsu-tobA 
truth not empty 


TOT- 

pragAA- 

"hatsura-niyaku- 

hara-giya 

wisdom 


1 This letter T^is probably superfluous. — MS. note. 
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qu/nfllniqiA 

irr. 

ntHK 

nk 

p Aram it Ay Am ukto 

mawtraA 

tadyathA 

gate 

•hA-ra-mitsu-tA-yA-^moku-kito 

*man-tanra 

*tan-niya-tA 

*ketsu-tei 

hA-ra-mi-taa-yA-bo-kito 

man-dara 

ta-niya-tA 

giya-tei 

other shore arrival indeed spoken 

true-word 

that which is said 



Leaf 8. 





wtfVf 

*ITfTII 

gate pAragate 

pArasa/*gate 

bodhi 

svAhA 

ketsu-tei ha-ra-ketsu-tei 

hA-ra-so-ketsu-tei b6-dai 

sabAku-kA 

giya-tei 

hA-ra-so-giya-tei bdu-^i 

sohA-kA 

wmitfmi- 

s(s?)n 

HHWi 


pragtfApAramita- 

h/7*(da ?)-ya 

samaptA. 


*hatsura-niyaku-*hAtsu-ra-mitsu-ta-*kari(-da ?)-ya 

*sa-ma-hatA. 


hara-*iya-hA-ra-mi-ta- 

kari-ya 

san-ma-hatA. 


wisdom other shore arrival 

heart 

finished-ended. 



USH^lSHA-VICAYA-DHARAiVt 


Son - shio -da-ra-ni 


(i.e. the Arya - v^aya - dhirawi). 


Namas trailokya- 
*N o-ma-*shitsutanrei-ro-kiya- 
N au-ma-shitsutarei-ro-kiya- 
Respect to the three worlds 


a fi ffii ft itni 

prativisish/Aya 

# hatsura-tei-bi-shi~shitsutA-ya 
hara-£i-bi-shi-shiyutsutA-ya 
most excellent 


JWW 

buddhAya 
*botsu-dA-ya 
bo-dA-ya 
enlightened one 



H- 

bhagavate 

ta- 

*ba-ga-baku-tei 

*tan- 

ba-giya-ba-tei 

ta- 

world-honoured 
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ushMsha-vigaya-dharaa^. 


2 3 


Leaf 9. 


TO 



Wl 

SPOTTWnt- 

dyathi 

O m 

visodhaya sama 

samantivabhisa- 

tetsuya-ti 

# an 

*bi-shd-da-ya *sa-ma 

sa-man-ti-’baku-bi-sa- 

niya-ti 

won 

bi-shiyd-da-ya samu-ma 

samu-man-daa-ba-bi-shiya- 

that which is said 

three 

bodies purify 

equal 

common shining 

WOT 


nfir 


wirojir 

sphara*a 


gati 

gahana 

svabhivajuddhe 

*satsuha-ra-na 


•ga-tei 

ga-ka-no 

*sabaku-bi-baku-*shu-dai 

soha-ran-da 


giya-Ai 

giya-ka-nau 

soba-bimu-ba-shiyu-dei 

stretching everywhere 

six-states 

thick-forest 

self-nature pure 




abhishixaAatu 

mkm 

*a-bt-shin-sha-*to 

mAn 

a-bf-shin-riya-to 

mimu 

sprinkle (water) on 
the head 

me 




sugatavaAanimntibhishekai 
*so-ga-ta-T>aku-sha-n6- # mitsuri-ti-*bi-sei-kei 
so-giya-ta-ba-shiya-naua-miri-taa-bi-sei-kei 
well-gone excellent-teaching sweet dew sprinkling 
(water) on the head 


TO 

TO 



tf*- 

hari 

hard 

AyaAsamn tirade 

rodhaya 

xodha- 

# ka-ri 

ka-ri 

*4-yoku-san-ta-ra-ni 

*shd-datsu-ya 

*shG-datsu- 

ka-ri 

ka-ri 

i-yu-san-da-ra-ni 

shiyi-da-ya 

shiyft-da- 

please take 

please take 

firmly stopping and 
holding life 

purify 

purify much 


Leaf 10. 


n 



ya 

gaganavisuddhe 

ushmshavigayasuddhe 

ya 

*ga-ga-no-bi-shu-tei 

*u-shitsuni-sha-*bi-niyaku-ya-*shu-tei 

ya 

giya-giya-nau-bi-shiyu-dei 

u-shiyunt-shiya-bi-riya-ya-shiyu-dei 


like-sky-pure 

Buddha’s head most victorious pure 


sahasraramyi (for rme ?) 
# sa-ka-sara-*ra-shimi 
sa-ka-sara-ara-shimei 
with thousand rays 


sa»*Aodite 

*san-s6-ni-tei 

san-sd-ni-tei 

roused 


sarva- 

*satsu-baku- 

sara-ba- 

all 
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TfWTwrfvfTmftifinr- 


3 * 


tathigafMhish/inidhishMita- mudre 

tan-t£-getsu-t&-*^-shitsut&-n&-^-shitsuiK-ta- *mo-narei 

ta-ti-giya-taa-ji-shiyutsuta-naua (or naa)-^-shiyutsuyH-ta-bo-darei 
Tathigata spiritual-power-joined seal 


*W- 

v^ra- 

*baku-gitsura 

ba-zara- 

diamond 


sarvavaraaavisuddhe 
# satsu-baku-*baku-ra-na-*bi-shu-dai 
sara-ba-ba-ra-da-bi-shiyu-dei 
all obstacle pure 

wfWw- 

pratiniva- 

*hatsura-tei-nei-*betsu- 

hara-£i-ni-bari- 

successively 


kiyasamhatanasuddhe 
*kA-ya-*so-ka-ta-no-*shu-dai 
lciyA-ya-sou-ga-ta-nau-shiyu-dei 
body link-chain pure 


Leaf 11. 


fa 

rtaya Ayusuddhe 
ta-ya *A-yoku-shu-tei 
ta-ya A-yu-shiyu-dei 
turn life-all-obtaining pure 


samay&dhishMite 
•sa-ma-yi-^-shitsibH-tei 
san-ma-yaa-gi-shiyutsu^i-tei 
vow-prayer joined 


nfif 

mani 
*ma-ni 
ma-ni 
world-gem 
(or mind) 


mani 
•ma-ni 
ma-ni 
law-gem 
(or thought) 


ITQIHl 

tathiti 

*tan-tatsu-ti 

ta-ta-ti 

truth-true 


bhOtako/iparisuddhe 
bti-ta-k<*-£i-*hatsu-ri-shu-tei 
b6-ta-kd->K-ha-ri-shiyu-dei 
everywhere pure 


visphu/abuddhlruddhe 
*bi-safu-ta-*botsu-gi-shu-tei 
bi-soho-ta-bo-gi-shiyu-dei 
unfolded wisdom pure 


mi 

g* ya 

•niyaku-ya 

jriya-ya 

victorious 


mt flnra 1 

gaya vjgaya 

niyaku-ya *bi-niyaku-ya 

jriya-ya bi-*iya-ya 

most victorious 


TO 

smara 

•sama-ra 

samuma-ra 

remember 


sarvabuddh&dhishMitasuddhe 
*satsu-baku-botsu-d&-*£’i-shitsu£i-ta-*shu-tei 
sara-ba-botsu-daa-gi-shiyutsu£i-ta-shiyu-dei 
all Buddhas joined pure 


1 In the 1 Doctrine of Truths?) this word is repeated. — MS. note. 
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USILVtSHA - VI GAYA-DH AR A M. 

a 5 


*w»r>f to 


v^gre 

va^ragarbhe vagrajn 


*baku-jitsur£i 

•baku-jritsura-getsu-hei *baku-xitsuran 


ba-*ir£i 

ba-zara-giyara-bei ba-zaran 


diamond 

diamond-concealed like-diamond 




Leaf 12. 




«fcnwn»t 

* 

bhavatu 

mama 

sarvasatvAnAx* 

kz 

ba-baku-to 

# ma*ma 

*satsu-baku-*satsu-tanbAku-nAn sa 

bamu-ba-to 

ma-ma 

sara-ba-satsu-tobA-nAn shiya 

I pray success 

my 

all living beings 





kAyavisuddhe 

sarvagati- 

parisuddhe 

sarvatathAgata 

*ka-ya-*bi-shu-tei 

*satsu-baku-*ga-tei-*hatsu-ri-shu-tei # satsu-baku-tan-tA-getsu-ta 

kiya-ya-bi-shiyu-dei 

sara-ba-giya-£i- 

ha-ri-shiyu-dfei 

sara-ba-ta-tA-giya-ta 

body reaching pure 

all states 

all pure 

all TathAgata 



v* 


samAsvAsAdhishMite 


budhya 

budhya bodhaya 

*sa-mA-shiubAku-sA-*£i-shitsu£i-tei 

•botsu-^ya 

botsu-jiya *b6-da-ya 

samu-mA-shifubA-saa-£i-shiyutsu£i-tei 

botsu^giya 

botsu-^iya b6u-da-ya 

comforting joined cause to be pure 

be enlightened 

be enlightened cause to un- 
derstand 

firwhR 




vibodhaya 

sodhaya 

vi sodhaya 

sarvakarmava- 

*bi-b6-da-ya 

•shd-da-ya 

•bi-shd-da-ya 

*satsu-baku-*katsu-ma-*baku- 

bi-b6u-da-ya 

shiyti-da-ya 

bi-shiyd-da-ya 

sara-ba-kiyara-ma-ba- 

cause to understand 

quickly purify 

quickly purify 

all action 


Leaf 13. 


nnfif iw 



utirwnn- 

ra*tAni sama 

samantaparisuddhe 

sarvatathAgatA- 

ra-ni-ni *sa-ma 

sa-man-ta-*hatsu-ri-shu-tei 

*satsu-baku-tan-tA-ketsu-tA- 

ra-dA-ni samu-ma 

samu-mamu-da-ha-ri-shiyu-dei 

sara-ba-ta-tA-giya-taa 

obstacles equal 

everywhere 

all pure 

for all TathAgata 



£ 

[in. 3.] 
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CTfTll 


dhishMAnAdhishMite svAhA 

•^-shitsuta-nA-^-shitsu^i-tei sabA(ku)-kA 

gi-shiyutsuta-naua- i gi-shiyutsu£i-tei sohA-kA 
place placed final-accomplishment 


ushftfshavgaya- 
•u-shuni-sha-Tn-niyaku-ya- 
u-shiyuni-shyia-bi-xiya-ya- 
Buddha-head victorious 





■1 >| : 

thArani 

samaptl « am 

1 i a m 

«*. a h 

*da-ra-ni 

*sa-ma-hatA 



da-ra-ni 

samu-ma-hatA 



holding 

accomplished and ended letter 

letter 

letter 


Leaf 14. 




Ziu-shi-on (i. e. fourteen sounds). 




w * % 








siddha»f 

a 

A i t 

u 

ft ri 

ri 

It 

n e 

ai o 

au am ah 


# shitsu-don # a 

aa i f 

u 

A kitsuri kitsurt ri 

ref yei 

ai wo 

ou an aku 


shitsu-tan a 

aa i ii 

u 

uu kiri 

kirii 

ri 

rii yei 

ai wo 

au an aku 

* 

ir 

n 

* 


V 

* 

* 




ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 


na 

ka 

kha 

*a 

gha 

Ha 

ka 

ka 

ga 

ga (heavy) 

gio 

sha 

sha 

jia 

*ia (heavy) rio 

kiya 

kiya 

giya 

giya 


giyau 

shiya 

shiya 

riya 

siya 

riyau 


S 

S 

* 


VI 

IT 

* 

* 

* * 

V * 

W 


/a 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dha na 

pa pha ba 

bha 

ta 

ta 

da 

da (heavy) 

na 

tan 

ta 

da 

da (heavy) na 

ha ha 

ba 

ba (heavy) 

ta 

ta 

da 

da 

dau 

ta 

ta 

da 

da nau 

ha ha 

ba 

ba 

* 


T 

79 V 


* 

V 


« * a 

* 




ma ya ra la va sa sha sa ha Warn ksha 

ma ya ra ra baku sha sha sa ka ran kitsusha 

mau ya ra ra ba or wa shiya shiya sa ka ran kishiya 


1 ifTthA must be read VTdhA, as it is so in the original MS. — B. N. * This letter 

is not exactly the same in Ziogon’s copy as it is in the original MS. 
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III. 

TEXT OF THE PRAG#A-PARAMITA-H 7 ?/DAYA-S 0 TRA 
AS PUBLISHED IN JAPAN. 

The short text of the Hndaya-sdtra, as we have now traced it from 
the original palm-leaves (A. D. 609) to Ziogon’s copy, made in 1694, and 
to the two facsimiles, one published in the Ashara^io, the other ordered 
by Iwakura Tomomi, was evidently most widely studied in Japan, and 
while being reproduced in different monasteries suffered considerable 
corruption. This corrupt text, however, acquired an independent 
authority. It was not meant to be understood, but only to be repeated, 
and we find it even engraved on stones with all these corruptions. 

As specimens of these more or less corrupt reproductions, we give 
here two texts, published by a Japanese priest Hdkid, A. D. 1744. The 
first text is called by him the old text, while what we give in the second 
line is a text corrected by the Japanese editor. He has also added to 
the old text a Japanese transliteration and a literal Chinese translation. 
The corrected text is accompanied by a Chinese transliteration and a 
literal Chinese translation. Some notes are added to both texts. 

In the third line we have printed a text, published in Japan in A.D. 
1807, by a priest Kiyen. It is likewise accompanied by a transliteration, 
a Chinese translation, and a kind of grammatical analysis, ascribed to 
H6go, the disciple of Ziun. This book forms part of a large collection, 
containing writings of Ziun, Hdgo, and others, and called Bon-gaku- 
shin-rid, i. e. Ferry beam foY the study of Sanskrit. 
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II 

II 

^r^rdf^rn^T qYftrcrc Ufarx ugroftnR ^ 
^hi^nwYT^hk Tjvftm ngn^fjRH^ ^ 

WTKf^rTT^^T 

TO1% SR TO TOW WPI^q 

TOS^R *TO^toP?T ** TO SffiTOTO S^TOH^ 
^WHl W TO S TOTCTO sttop^ 

TOfrt SR fjg srft^ TO ^jfVrTT *TOiN TO '*if 

TOrfa sr ng syftijw to *pnn to %sH»n 
xmfir sr sg *jt%r to ^tot *pqrN to totri 

^ptr if r^r 3 ^sm r ^kiht 

*|airt R rTTjq^tf^qxi^ TO* 
y^ ^ri l yq?TWT *T yp}5 R^R ^T^qrTTq^nn 

RfR TO^R 

Rgti toto r 

w%r to^r ^ 3R q$ Ri s ffl' <PTO *Tf* 
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*5 * nflgq ^?TOTff^gT 

WR&jfkK&J Ht ?!*!ftgg ^IrfR 

wrafiuM ?! ^v n w iT nft yg ?rw ^fl^n ypnnri 
Wt^T ?! qfi^ T cTW^glftyr yirtl ' 4 

?! ?! ^r! ?! ?! ?cNf?: ?! f^f* ?! 

?! ^ ?! %^?T ?! ^ ?! *N«U ?! W ?! 

?!^!?!^n *3 ?!T TO ?! f^f?! ?! ^%W - 

qffa^qra^Hfj. ?T^I ?! 

igf^WRf^T ?! ^T 

?!^<i ?! 

?Hc! *d?mt ?! fra fra ?r fra^t 
?ra?T ?i ?Rf?ra?T^ ?! raftn ?! rafraspt 
?n?R *? ft f ra ? fr njj ?! 1w ?! fw ?! ?! 

^raf! 5 R ?TO ?!5! W!W I ?!^T%^I- 

?R?T?! *R«H<H* ?! *i<*Kniq«Tl ?! 

fl ra nqfr to 5nre?3i ?! ?! wmqoh 

fra^ura?! ?! ^?! ?! nfts, ?! nfrair ^ ftfirara ms- 

?! ^?! ?! Trfqr! ?! n f qflc!?! ?ft f qflTO 

faifclUHl ?! ^?! ?! TOft ?! TCrf** 
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f^RTOT f ^ wro g ^ffcra- 
f^wn^rg: P«twqw 

q rcfa a uny n ftroi; qi firai - 

ftq ^ qfi n wi : fircfN^g: 'wrfwr 
f^ ^ fa^ TrT: *ri- 

fy rc raifta ii w f^rcfMRg: * ra*>mfanu qfi- 

^ H^tTCfafTTOl ti*<l*i 41 fa+i Piti 

nwfa f re gpq srfpR *NrrN tfinrefar^:* 

^it: 

SPUM ^Tf^lPRn:^7!Wl 

im ^?W i rewfariRtrraq i 

H 3R ^fTfNOTWSPfST^ 

wi*wwii nggi* 

*WM3R*R n *r%wswfta: h^k- 

mtmm* *%^IRi*RrT: H^MK- 

fk i mqk 

fmqk ^iTinn^^wT^ wsyfil 

fkn #r «nro q rcj n ft R uaiRft R lfa 

*%* ***** 11 
Wigqif^fll^R *** 

*** 
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IV. 

THE USHWlSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAWl AS AN 
INSCRIPTION. 

This Dh&ra«t, besides being preserved in MSS., is of frequent occur- 
rence also as an inscription in Buddhist countries. 

The copy of one of these inscriptions I owe to the kindness of Mr. 
A. Wylie, who, in a letter dated July 30, 1883, informed me that it was 
sent to him by Dr. MacCarthy from Japan, somewhere between 187a and 
1874. The stone tablet from which the rubbing is taken, stands in the 
Asakusa temple in the northern part of the city of Yedo. 

In April 1881 some stone rubbings were sent to me by Mr. Vaux, the 
Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society. They had been sent to the 
Society by Dr. Bushell, and I saw at once that they contained Buddhist 
inscriptions in Sanskrit with Chinese transliterations. The letters in 
these inscriptions are in some cases more archaic than those of the 
Asakusa inscription, and I hoped they would have been published long 
ago in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Three of the inscrip- 
tions contain the Ush«lsha-vi£aya-dh&ra»t. They have been carefully 
copied by Mr. Bunyiu Nanjio, and are printed in three lines, preceded 
by the text of the Asakusa inscription. 

Most of these Dhirawis are prayers so utterly devoid of sense and 
grammar that they hardly admit and still less are deserving of a trans- 
lation, however important they may be palaeographically, and, in one 
sense, historically also, as marking the lowest degradation of one of the 
most perfect religions, at least as conceived originally in the mind of its 
founder. Here we have in mere gibberish a prayer for a long life, 
addressed to Buddha, who taught that deliverance from life was the 
greatest of all blessings. While the beautiful utterances of Buddha were 
forgotten, these miserable Dhiraats spread all over the world, and are 
still to be found, not only in Northern, but in Southern Buddhism also. 
Many years ago, in 1858 , 1 gave an account of some Dh&ranis, found in 
the cave of St. Peacock, in Ceylon, by Mr. J. Baillie, and sent to my old 
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friend, the then RadclifFe Observer, Mr. Johnson, by Sir H. Ward, the 
Governor of Ceylon. See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, vol. xii, p. 514, ‘ Dagobas aus Ceylon,’ by Professor F. M. M. 
And now they turn up again on stone columns in China, where we can 
trace their presence to at least 1200 A. D. While the Sanskrit MSS., 
containing the rational and at all events grammatical words of Buddha, 
which were imported into China by hundreds and thousands, are said to 
have vanished, and are forgotten by those who call themselves followers 
of Buddha, we here find inscriptions engraved on public monuments so 
far back as A.D. 1107, and moved from temple to temple so lately as 
A.D. 1819. Here, as elsewhere, the truth of the Eastern proverb is con- 
firmed, that the scum floats along on the surface, and the pearls lie on 
the ground. 

There are at least ten different transliterations of the foregoing 
Dh&rani, in the Chinese Tripi/aka, in the India Office Library. The 
following is a list of these transliterations, with their Chinese titles, in 
which those consisting of more than 4 leaves should be understood to 
contain the translation of an Introduction to the Dh&ra»i : — 

1 . No. 348 (IjJU Jf( |Jg j|| Jg, Jg), in 8 leaves, by Buddha- 

p 41 i(ta), of Northern India, in about A. D. 700, under the Thin dynasty ; 
with two prefaces, one dated 1411, by the Emperor ATMn-tsu of the 
Min dynasty. 

2. No. 349 (Ijjfe ||[ Ufe H Mi $&)> in 7 leaves and a half, 
by Tu Hsin-i, an official at the Chinese court, in about 700. 

8 . No. 35 o(« it * I# «!«««). i" 9 by 

I-tsin, a Chinese priest, in about 700. 

4 . No.35i(^rfl^'0UjgUgj^ > fg t ^|^^||S|jjg),in 14 leaves 
and a half, by Div&kara, of Central India, in about 700. This is said to 
be a later production of this Indian priest. 

6. No. 352 ( Jff ijgr |J£ jg| % ), in 7 leaves, by the same 

as before, with a preface, dated 682. This seems to be the oldest of all 
the transliterations of this Dhirani in existence. In the Catalogue of the 
period K’-yuen, compiled in 1285, this Chinese title is given first with 
the following Sanskrit title: (cf. 

Julien’s Concordance, No. 173). 
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6. No. 79 <S (§[ 1 U& JS H M &), »» 3 leaves, by F 4 -thien 

(‘ Dharmadeva ’), of India, about iooo, under the Sun dynasty. 

7 . No. 834 («»*»AW 3 E»> 4 leaves, by Sh-hu 
(‘ D&napila ’), of India, about 1000. 

in 9 leaves, by Fd-thien. 

9- no. 878 », in 4 leaves and a half, 

by Sh’-hu. 

10. No. 1467 ( 3 $ fjff ^ i© P M M )» in which ( foIs> 3° h ~ 
34 b) there are given in parallel columns the Sanskrit text with a trans- 
literation ( 1 ;$ ]J| ]ff[ Jj^ b y Amoghava^ra, who 

died in 774. 

The text and transliteration in No. 1467, in the Chinese Tripifttka, are 
not exactly the same as those given below as No. 1 ; though the trans- 
literation is ascribed to the same author. 

The other transliteration, by F 4 -hu, printed below as No. 3, is not 
found in the Chinese Tripifoka as an independent work. 

Thus there are twelve transliterations of the same or nearly the same 
Dh&rani, dated from 682 to 1058. 

In Yueh-ts&n-£’-tsin fasc. 12, fol. 4 a) there is the 

following extract from the Introduction to the DhArawl in I-tsiA’s trans- 
lation, i.e. No. 350, in the Chinese Tripi&ka: — 

(‘At one time) Buddha lived in the garden of An&thapta/ada. Then 
there was a Devaputra called Sush/Aita, who was destined to die 
on the seventh day, and to go to receive the body of a Tiryagyoni, 
or a lower animal, in seven successive births, and then to fall into 
Niraya or Naraka. Fearing these future misfortunes, he consulted (lit. 
addressed) 5 akra, the Indra or king of the Devas, who in turn asked 
Buddha for his help. (On that occasion) Buddha uttered this Dhi- 
ra»t, and made the Devaputra to remember it. By this merit the 
latter increased his life, and obtained the prophecy of his attaining to 
the Bodhi.’ 

The other four earlier translations (i.e. Nos. 348, 349, 351, 352) are 
said to give a similar account. In No. 351 there is also a story of the 
former birth of this Devaputra. ( Y ueh-ts 4 n-£’-tsih, fasc. 12, fol. 5 »•) 

F [m.3.] 
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According to this work (fasc. la, fol. 7 a), however, No. 871 gives a 
different introduction to the Dhirawl, which is as follows : — 

‘In the country of Sukh&vatt, Buddha Amitiyus addressed this 
Dh&ra*i and the Law of accomplishment to the Bodhisattva Avalokite- 
jvara, and caused many beings to be horn in that country.’ 

Here therefore the Dh&ra*i is ascribed to Buddha Amit&yus. 

A similar account is given in a book, probably published in China, but 
without date 1 . It is ‘A Collection of Miscellaneous Buddhist Sanskrit 
Texts,’ containing several Sfltras and Dh&ra*ls, such as the VagraJtkAe- 
dik&pr^fn&p£ramit4-sGtra ; the Avalokitervara-sfitra, or the Samanta- 
mukh&dhy&ya, i.e. the twenty-fourth (or twenty-fifth in Kum&rq^lva’s 
Chinese version) chapter of the Saddharmapumfarlka-sQtra ; and the 
Pr^^&p&ramitMWdaya-sfitra, etc. In this interesting collection (pp. 69- 
75), the present Dh&ra»i is introduced with the following lines : — 

11 mt >ron 11 nyi to 

H* 1 i wM j nf f*Tgiqsn U I 

TOTO T s TO^T* 

^Wuto sr 11 to tfffc 

^:fWr: TOT 

q^T n afr i flHfaTO TOT UFEff TO7T ut- 
frotro i TOntra- 

cStMNJl ti^ito ^wnTORT^Tnwf^' ^ 

TO TOT TOjSV^PTjJ $*TTT: I TOT 

Tvhfc&mcFm tot TOfv(TOifv) 

TOR^TTT q3 riTOlrt 1*i fl q fiN*I T TOT TO# TOlft ^T II 

1 The only copy of this book which is known to exist was given to Mr. Wylie 
by an antiquarian at Peking, and is now in my possession. — F. M. M. 

1 Professor Oldenberg suggests S mn n yft ; see Rijendralal Mitra’s Nepalese 
Buddhist Literature, p. 267, 1 . 23. 
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^ni 

*rpnn: 

wm%: fwrtre fronrc 

uNf^ i q^rar- 

*nrrc?#tMi! j pfTiwrrmTft ^s- 





fffrg% ^a 4 cf q n ^ v r ^i ^ ^n firgT^ Tfiif g ^ %f qfa gfa *n- 


fyjfn «4tif4«gf«i o 

It ends (p. 75 , 1 - 17 ): <1 1 ?TFT VT- 

wim n 


THE SANSKRIT TEXT OF THE USHMSHA-VIGAYA-DHARAJVt 
AND TWO TRANSLITERATIONS IN CHINESE. 

1. The Sanskrit text with a transliteration, made by jBr 

T a-pien-£an-kwln-£’, i. e. posthumous title of Amoghav^gra, who died in 
A. D. 774, under the Thin dynasty. (See 1 $ jlEL $ Fo-tsu-thuh-^i, 
fasc. 41, fol. 5 a.) These are given in an Inscription, the date of which is 
invisible, though the characters 7c 4 p,‘ the first year,’ are seen in the 
last column. In this Inscription the text and the transliteration are 
written side by side. 

2. The text without transliteration, in an Inscription dated 1107, 

erected by ATi-miio, a Chinese priest, in memory of a deceased 

disciple of his, under the Lido (|Jf ) dynasty. 

3. The text with a transliteration, made by Fcl-hu (Dharma- 

F 2 
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raksha), of India, who had the honourable title 'fj - ^ 
Phu-min-tshz’-£iAo-£wen-fAn-tA-sh’, given to him by the Emperor ^ 
■Zan-tsun, of the Sun dynasty, in 1054, and died in 1058. (See Fo-tsu- 
thun-£i, fasc. 45, fols. 16 b, 17 a.) This Inscription is dated 1 147, and was 
erected by $| Fan Kkka-mih, a noble of the Km (^>) dynasty. 

In 1819 ( it was moved from its original place, 

i. e. the HsiAo-kun Temple to the south of Shih-ku, in the province of 
Honan, to the Temple of KwAn-ti, i. e. the god of war, within the walls 
of the city of Hsii-^eu, by its governor ^ KAn YAA-shan. In 

this Inscription the text and transliteration are written separately. 

The first line contains the text of the same DhAra/rt, taken from the 
rubbing of a quite recent Stone Inscription at Asakusa in Tokio (No. V 
of the autotype plates). 

Asakusa text : HI Butsu-^io-son-shio-da-ra-ni, 

* BuddhoslwtshAryavi^aya-dhArawt.’ 

A, 3firs8?l 

is 

n = m fn ® m m m 

D &S“| i « m *1 m * «us * m ws m * 

*h* « * iw » # ik pi ft * §s 

i " *** 

( &□’□□□□ □ □ 

Al-miio : WX\ HFPlfTT * " 

Dharmaraksha: | ^ 

1 This sign is meant to show that a syllable in Dharmaraksha’s text is left out in the 
other texts. s These squares indicate that the letters are not quite legible. 
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HfnftfacTO «[*R WT*fk 

5? □ □ □ 

II 5 T ?^ Tq TO Rf fT 

Wfrl 1% Rm ^ i *| <J7R ^7^ 

i&gfc# 

* ’ »nn*n 

iHMi %jf m * - - - 

□ □ □ □ 

~~ mir tff 

TO: cTTOT ijf ^ SPUR 

fe*i«s «*■ %n $m %n &®& 

frotro n» (twice) - to^totototo- 
fWfrro totottrhr- 

□ 9&m=*m*$*m9tii9i 

TORTOn »!TOTO- 

f^vJl'R VTOTOTOVTOTO- 

%&®w mmmw 

7 rfro^ OTreft^% wfc- 

TO?H 'rffPTTO RTOf - 

»^g 8i| ffiJSIIEil&a □ g*W&n # *-*□ 

* l * > ^ ni l *ifrogR TOrorsgf* ^srfH- 

^*TO vtikm* ^r*crf^% srfa. 
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Tft 

f*Nl* HT ^Trm^TT- 

□ □ *£ 

tit 


’ftpra *ri ^ 4 H 4I J ITT^|* i n < =R«(^*TT- 


*?fr - 

*JrTTf>#* 

□wa *** 0 

spjwfaftrei 


Wg^Ui 

sun: 

snf* 

W£!$ 


* 

w$nm 

WISH 


^rhiKftr 



wa* n n 

^n y nu tfi g 


*** 


* to " * * 

HTO " " ' 

Mttft-- 

stptri * — t fr “ m ' 

T$“PPI fas?TOl ftiftw T FRTWt^“ 

$sm a*** m&®& 
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f^% 


tynn □ Ji ftn □ □ □ 





TOT- 

5R1¥- 

□ □ □ □ 

«^T- 

mnmm 


TftWETff^ 



^fTWim 

□ □ □ ft a # □ & m £ « & £ 

tridwim 


ft* 


^ MKfairnfquft i q' liwwr 





qtyjffllrfrifini ^T#rTWTrTT TO 
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wwnwtw 
■• -USD DidiMflitD 
faUMfafW 
^lRlHMlRlfM 

mmt&mmmmnmBJikfr 


' & 

- □ □ 

;„** ■; 

0 $ iWffl 


W¥T 3 * ^rafPi^TO fag* 

^TTOTOTITO 

□ □□fe* 1 ift£D D j »3 

44 *TO 1 * 1 TO 


*P*T~ ' ^W^lfHMf<r^% Mfdfad^ 

*nf --tot f^ 5 % nftfa^riN 

mm mm% mu#* 

*pf ** TOO MPdfad^PI 

o HNri l TO * wfdf^^ifa 


KarSffitl-gc^ 

n @| Jys» In' >1/ 

to wgf+ 5 % 
gg J^« 


- - SHUT ~ ~ “ ft- 
" - STOT * * m ft- 

- - H)f #- • *tb 

- - *TO - * - ft- 

T^TTO^rf^rofv- 
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tw 

fkk 

□ □□ 

fkfk 

BTfkfc p$ Ji#f* Jl#f& 

*fk! ^ JTfmftj 

*rfk! nfkt 

Jitte JitJB 

*rfri ^ftsi 

*fw *rfk *fmfk ^nrfw tt^t- 
3fcl£ ££ gfl;fcjg JgJf Jg «K 

rramT 

TTWt 

□□□ 

fPffiT 

TOfH $*fk rTRlrT 

ggjg «*£ tf£K&tf*ttji*fl 

'5R ^ fk^ni 

m ~ ~ HR *TO fk^TR 

□ □□□□□□□ - - - □□□□ .□ 

■ m * m 7R feR 

%tt | I 5W 5R fklR 

Mggrc&ti j$n nf a u mm mm mmm 

G [III. 3.] 
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* 

TO 

H> 




TO 

TO 

mmm 


mm® 

mm 

: smm Ji° -* 

mmm 



TO 

TO 

mmm 



TO 

to; to; to; 

TO^I 


mm® 

=j$ 

:!i =* m mmm mmm mmm® 

— 


' m * faferT 


- 

- -- 


* ' " fufafk 


m 

• - - 


□ □□□ □□□□ 



- -- 


*#f5T * ' ' 


m 

TO^ 


TOTOfirerofafaffl 


•s^ 

w 

m,mm® 


p$ 



^raft 

- - - - 



- - 


m m m m 



- - 

□ □□ pMBItf 

m m m m 



• - 


m m m m 


•s 






j$m mm® mm® 


— 


^TOTH~~ 



... 





— 






g-gninra 'mfaspi 

ili#DMlS PSIf:! 
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■sf* 

»W* * * * 

■■ ** 

- - “ “ - - * ^gfl 

** ■' ' NS! BPS* 





' TO 

TOHTO 

TO 

TO 


mmm pspsh 

jzmm% 

toi| to 

r< • 

TOX 


^ TO- 

to$ to 

mmm 


1 TO 

□ □ □ □ □ 

mmm 

□ □ □ □ mi 

± 

to<j to 

mm- 


^ TOl 

TO 

Sjtft 

«*#=BRT^rTTO 

TO 

g?mm mm 

mmm 

mmmmmmtL 9 km 

'rflftnji — 


- 

s^nfir- 



m 

s3»r(fk- 



m 

BlPSifi&J® 

-■f^% — 


m mm 

m m m m 



^ TO 

H- 


ttSj$«ig&ia#:tt* » mmmm& 

G 2 
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trfbps ' 

H^rRFTrf^ ^ 


hR^S m 

*T#iT)*rPTrT“ 

*WT- 

Efclgn □ - 


H**# 


*ntrr®nnrr 


qR^rUft* 

^rtrTWFnr^ 



^ a*n?1 

WIHW*t 


■» 

* 



If® 

*«sf 


gftigiCI'fr 81 

□ □ □ □ 



3RTftf%f?T 

^51 

nr 




mm 


@2$$ 


* 


* fa&\vm 


• • • • 

Tten? 

^tani) * — 

m m m m 

- - - - 

□ □ □ 

□ □ o - — 

m m m m 

- - - - 

^tTR 

^IXR * 


fiFW ftw 


^ni 

fttun 


wmm wmm mwm& Mwmm 


fWhre *rhni sfrn? 

&£& 0%£& > 1 ^*^ MH%±& 
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fWtvi fwhR mim jfr^R 

mmmwr ^nm m±m m&n 


str^tt ' qft$% 
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1 This line is given in the Asakusa text only, and probably contains the name of the 
writer. 
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LIST OF DOCUMENTS MENTIONED IN THE 
PRECEDING PAGES. 


1. Text of the PragnA-pAramita-hr/daya-sOtra and 
the UshnIsha-vigaya-dhAranI. 


No. 


I. 

2 . 

3 - 

4- 

5 - 

6 . 

7 - 

8 . 


Photograph of the palm-leaves of Hdriu-ri. 

Copy in the Asharag-io. See Catal. Bodl. Japan., No. 4 6 a. 
Facsimile sent by H. E. Iwakura. See ditto, No. 45 b. 
Photograph of Ziogon’s copy. 

Old text of Hrzdaya-stitra only, in \ e T , 

. . 1 | Sent by Mr. Ishikawa, now 

Hdkid’s book. > , , . t t, , „ 

_ .... ( belonging to Prof. M. M. 

Corrected text, in ditto. ) 

Text in Hdgo’s book. See Catal. Bodl. Japan., No. 37. 

Copy of the Hrzdaya-sfltra, sent by Mr. Satow. See Catal., 

No. 61. 


„ 9. Copy of the Hr/daya-sAtra and the DhArawf, sent by H. E. 

Iwakura. See Catal., No. 62. 

N.B. The last two copies do not seem to have been made directly 
from the palm-leaves. 

No. 10. Copy of both texts, sent by Kanematsu and Ota. See Catal. 

Bodl. Japan., No. 63 a, b. 

This copy was made by K. and 0 . with the help of Ziogon's copy, 
and after consulting the palm-leaves. See Introduction to the Va^ra- 
iMedikA, p. 5. 


2. Chinese Translations of the Shorter Text of the 
Pragna-paramitA-hr/daya-sOtra. 

1. A. D. 400, by Kumira^va, in Cat. of Buddh.T ripi/aka, by B.N., No. 19. 

2. „ 649, by Hiouen-thsang, ibid., No. 20. 

(The shorter text is said to have been brought to Japan in A. D. 609.) 

3. Chinese Translations of the Fuller Text. 

1. A. d’. 785-810, by Pra^/ia. Not found in the India Office Collection. 

2. „ 980-1000, by Sh’-hu (D&nap&la ?), Cat. Buddh. Trip., No. 935. 

(The fuller text is said to have been brought to Japan about A. D. 850.) 
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V. 


THE TWO TEXTS OF THE PRAGtfA-PARAMITA- 
hj?/daya-sOtra. 

Although the interest of the documents published in the preceding 
pages is purely archaeological, and, to a certain extent, historical, it may 
be useful to add here a translation of the two texts, the smaller and 
larger, of the Pra^/i4-p&ramit^hr*daya-stitra. The smaller is an abstract 
of the larger, but even the larger text is only a very short epitome of 
the doctrines developed in the Pra^/&p&ramit&, and therefore hardly 
to be rendered intelligible by means of a translation. 


PRAGMA -PARAMITA-H*/DAYA-StfTRA. 
SHORTER TEXT RESTORED. 


II TO ll 


Adoration to the Omniscient ! 





i wn; wt- 


^ ^TR 

*S*nn n 

*551 


The venerable Bodhisattva Avo- 
lokitexvara, performing his study in 
the deep Pra^/idp&ramit& (perfec- 
tion of wisdom), thought thus : 
1 There are the five Skandhas, and 
these he considered as by their 
nature empty (phenomenal)/ 


‘O S&riputra,’ he said, ‘form here 
is emptiness, and emptiness indeed 
is form. Emptiness is not different 
from form, form is not different 
from emptiness. What is form that 
is emptiness, what is emptiness that 
is form.* 
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f^RTfal 

5! *riw 

SfrJrlRT ^rffT- 

wi ^n^wi »i f^*ic*>i *ft*n 
* uPc^lr: i iwraiift^ 
*3*niTOT*T^fT %^tt ^ 

*Rffa I «T 

i 


* «Trfwr ?! fa- 
tnuj41 ^nfw^i 
5 KJ*K * d ^ 

sjr * mfiRi 


* The same applies to perception, 
name, conception, and knowledge.’ 

‘Here, O .SAriputra, all things 
have the character of emptiness, 
they have no beginning, no end, 
they are faultless and not faultless, 
they are not imperfect and not 
perfect. Therefore, O .Slriputra, in 
this emptiness there is no form, no 
perception, no name, no concepts, 
no knowledge. No eye, ear, nose, 
tongue, body, mind. No form, 
sound, smell, taste, touch, objects.’ 


‘There is no eye,’ etc., till we 
come to ‘ there is no mind.’ 

(What is left out here are the 
eighteen Dh&tus or aggregates, viz. 
eye, form, vision ; ear, sound, hear- 
ing ; nose, odour, smelling ; tongue, 
flavour, tasting ; body, touch, feel- 
ing ; mind, objects, thought.) 

‘ There is no knowledge, no 
ignorance, no destruction of know- 
ledge, no destruction of ignorance,’ 
etc., till we come to ‘there is no 
decay and death, no destruction of 
decay and death; there are not 
(the four truths, viz. that there) is 
pain, origin of pain, stoppage of 
pain, and the path to it. There 
is no knowledge, no obtaining (of 
NirvAwa).’ 

[in* 3 .] 
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JlsMMRfa- 
HUnfapi fa^TR- 

^ fire- 

ttm:\ 


q- 

3 11:1 

rrsn^Twt Tr^rqnffl- 

TTRfR^I TTf T fw^H t 


s yre^ s wwwr . si- 

5:111m: 


w i 

irmi rfi wi^ T TR- 
«fini^fil UTfT I 
II *f?T WRTTf^WTf^ 
WIN* II 


* A man who has approached the 
Pr^/i&p&ramiti of the Bodhisattva 
dwells enveloped in consciousness K 
But when the envelopment of con- 
sciousness has been annihilated, 
then he becomes free of all fear, 
beyond the reach of change, enjoy- 
ing final Nirv&aa.’ 

‘ All Buddhas of the past, present, 
and future, after approaching the 
Pra s £-w&p&ramit&, have awoke to the 
highest perfect knowledge.’ 

‘Therefore one ought to know 
the great verse of the PrsgTi&p&ra- 
mit&, the verse of the great wisdom, 
the unsurpassed verse, the peerless 
verse, which appeases all pain — 
it is truth, because it is not false 
— the verse proclaimed in the 
Pr^fwApAramitA : O wisdom, gone, 
gone, gone to the other shore, 
landed at the other shore, Sv4ha!’ 


Thus ends the heart of the 
Pr^nApAramitl 


1 See Childers, s.v. yfrittam. 
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PRACM-PiRAMITA-Hif/DAYA-StTRA. 

LARGER TEXT RESTORED. 

A copy of this fuller text was sent to me from Japan by two young 
priests, Kanematsu and 6ta (see Anecdota Oxoniensia, Aryan Series, 
vol. i, parti, pp. 6- 7), and received at Oxford the 7th of October, 1880. 
It is the copy of a copy, preserved at a large monastery, generally called 
Hasedera, of the Shingon sect at Hase in Yamato, and contains, besides 
the text, a Chinese translation and transliteration made, during the 
Thang dynasty, by an Indian priest, called Pra^via, of Kipin or Cabul* 
who also translated a chapter of the BuddhAvatawsakavaipulyasfttra, 
A.D. 796-798. The original is believed to have been brought from China 
by a Japanese priest, Yeun, one of the ten great disciples of Kukai (died 
A. D. 835), the founder of the Shingon sect in Japan, and was preserved 
among the treasures in a monastery called Shio £iin, on the mountain 
K6ya, in the province of Kii. The copy is now deposited in the Bodleian 
Library ; see Cat. Bodl. Japan., No. 63. I quote it as J. 

Nearly the same text is also to be found in the ‘Chinese Collection 
of Sanskrit Texts, 5 under the title of Aryapan^aviwjatiki-Bhagavatl- 
Pn^/?apiramit 4 hrfdayam. I quote it as W. 

11 11 

wn 1 g qs faren fi f^rfir 

RfrTT Rim ^ I 

q T Hfr n wq h RRi fi iRHnra 1 

trt wrrcj vyi i 

8 *Nc wrerra 1 * 

1 nito w. * w. 8 ^vhhuhM j. 

HTftW! wrfv W. 4 iWftrwm ?ITO vWW W. 8 From IN 
to left out in w. * w. 

H 2 
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5* 

Rt» R ifa i f TffiTFtt Wg l RKfilrtW R% R^RiTR: 
wi i i£R*jw m^i'dcFiM^Ck Rtfirowl 

RfTTO ^44 fl RTfiTJR^RR^lRRJ 8 RJ RifTOi l ft g R 

fgf fft rt y sr sfc m rt 8 RRfcpri wRirfirnTR! rSi t 

Rf iTH Ri R I 8 *q4c^ 4 >f 4?^i I RR* RSRTRamR RWTR- 

ynw i qqiafif rt i ,0 rr *jrrt * j Rfi h rr i rrtr 
^r^ ^rrt ^RmRT r tjrtjr 1 r$r rt "jrrt rt ^rrt 

irpi I RR ^H I R^ R HUP^Hlfa R ^Tm 11 I RR 
^nftg^r r^Mt IS *j*mTo^Rn 1 s ri*frrt ^Phw rtr- 
F5T fRRTRT 4T^n 14 I rTRTTlfl RlP^R *£RdT4T 

R 1£R R ^RT R R^T R TORT R fRRTR I R R^R 
^RRTRRf^RTRRtTRtRRRlR ^Hf^R 
RRl R TRl R 18 RTRR R R^T: I R R^TjJ^TRR 1# RR1RT- 
Jpf R^RTU^ RRlfa^TRRTg: II R faRT RTfRRT R ^Rt 

1 w. adds * WW*° W. 8 Tit WT fWgl^ W WTOlf if° W. 4 WTO 

wj ww w l w WPt ffrft|W«IW. 8 WW*°W. 8 WTWt n*ftmtw. 7 Deest in w. 

• ffrftnrd ^rw. 8 4w wfon: t w w yi i : ?ri in *xr. wwmjro: w. 

10 ww^w Jjron sj^nK w<t i w wtf ^w?f ij ^mn n : wifi* wjron ^njjnn rt w. 

11 W JJSWWT deest in W. 18 WWTOJfW. 18 Willi II I WT^° W. 14 WPftWT J. 

18 w word ?i rti: w. w wortr w rt J. 18 Instead of WWW s<ilW|4 

(4<ll|4 left out in J.) WWlftrwnTOJt W. writes out the whole list of Dhhtus, vis. 

W TO|$!J# WWWIft W^f%WTWWIj: I W wftwvigtf JT^VTJ* wfNfWWTWVTJ*. 1 W 
mwwj* *twif* wmf^rronj: i w ftnpvrj* *wwt 5 * fwarfwwnwj: i w wtw- 
WH* wqrqwTf# wnrtrtmnj: i w rttarf# rtvif* wwVqnjiwvnj: i 
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qTqq q sRurcqiqq : i q 

qqph 


From here the text in W. differs so much from J. that it will be better 
to print them separately : 


J- 

q sfR q HT m 
fq%nfq: i i rw i ^ i fty r 
qnnfq^q TtfawRi q- 
qTqTftfqmqif^fqsrfk 
fq q rew i faqrerqH i ft g- 
wRqwl fqq^TOTfqqinft 
fnqfH^R!: i 
^fnJW^TqRfflrtl^Tf^- 

q^qr: i fTOT 5 ^TfRf: W- 

qRfqmq^raqtqqrfqin- 


qqt SgitJRts qqqqqq: 
q^: qqqqq*R : qqmfq - 
T ^RRfa i TRT^t 


qq: ifTwi n^n^q r- 
q^qRqqffqtfqqrRTM 
qq qTftgq *Mkrqiq- 


^RRfhTTRt q^RT fiuffej- 


w. 

q ^q q qtq q qr- 
ffrfo nfq: i wwnrft qr- 
ft*jq qRTfqWTqTfq^iqq- 
rq^rnmpRTqrfqnq fq^- 
tfaireyqq qrfaqRwl 

qnij W^fri i qpwqtaflo 
fq umqtiffi qqiMRfq- 
mqTfqrqT^TO^HRRRt- 
fq: qrqr i ^rriw : 
q^nntfifiTRRt fq m q qt 
S^Rt qq: q%qqqqqt 
qq: q*qqji q fqwnq q- 
qiqRfqmipft qq: i qq- 
qr i nff nrf quq^ qrcq- 
q^ qtfq rrt ii 
qqqrft^q qtfqqwqq- 
qTO^q qqiqRf^rtRT fq- 
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m i sro i sre ^ wrf- 

HOT*nrfca§wn- %(Tnrt hwiwhivi- 

^tfv- ^ffn^TTOtf^^CR 
ST^fiTT*^ • ^ fMTOHJ HT^- 

^T I H- m^rtH jCT- 

isSimrffldPn ^ 5%3T H ^ RKfadl W ^ 

w ?nn *tt ^tfT«n- 

nwilfcff*: 1 1 ^htNs- I 3^- 

a MMlH<3R*TJ ^ITf^n^T- ^IWnPTT fHR^IT W*H- 

st ^ q^nft q- ^ fa^ir ^ % 

oft- fv^wr h^ts^h: s ^ *tIt- 
wrat *ifarn**R3rt ^nft 
*fk 1^ 1 M l tft l H 1 53 * 3 5 cft^t wmt *T- 

*nroi ii ii sirfaftT- 

fH’styffr^T tt^tctc- 

ftnn^ii 

1 wg*ta ininnfr ffir: J. 
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TRANSLATION OF THE LARGER PRAGMpARAMITA. 

Adoration to the Omniscient ! 

This I heard. At one time the Bhagavat dwelt at R^fagr/ha, on 
the hill Gr/dhrakfl/a, together with a large number of Bhikshus and 
a large number of Bodhisattvas. 

At that time the Bhagavat was absorbed in a meditation, called Gam- 
bhir^vasambodha. And at the same time the great Bodhisattva Ary4- 
valokite^vara, performing his study in the deep Prc^/i&p4ramit4, thought 
thus : ‘ There are the five Skandhas, and those he considered as some- 
thing by their nature empty.’ 

Then the venerable S&riputra, through Buddha’s power, thus spoke 
to the Bodhisattva AryAvalokitesvara : ‘If the son or daughter of a 
family wishes to perform the study in the deep Pn^fwAp4ramit&, how is 
he to be taught i* 

On this the great Bodhisattva Ary&valokitexvara thus spoke to the 
venerable S&riputra : ‘ If the son or daughter of a family wish to per- 
form the study in the deep Pra^T&pdramitd, he must think thus : 

There are five Skandhas, and these he considered as by their nature 
empty. Form is emptiness, and emptiness indeed is form. Emptiness 
is not different from form, form is not different from emptiness. What 
is form that is emptiness, what is emptiness that is form. Thus per- 
ception, name, conception, and knowledge also are emptiness. Thus, 
O 5Ariputra, all things have the character of emptiness, they have no 
beginning, no end, they are faultless and not faultless, they are not 
imperfect and not perfect. Therefore, O SAriputra, here in this empti- 
ness there is no form, no perception, no name, no concepts, no know- 
ledge. No eye, ear, nose, tongue, body, and mind. No form, sound, 
smell, taste, touch, and objects. There is no eye, etc., till we come to 
there is no mind, no objects, no mind-knowledge. There is no know- 
ledge, no ignorance, no destruction (of ignorance), till we come to there 
is no decay and death, no destruction of decay and death ; there are 
not (the four truths, viz.) that there is pain, origin of pain, stoppage of 
pain, and the path to it. There is no knowledge, no obtaining, no not- 
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obtaining of Nirv&»a. Therefore, 0 .S&riputra, as there is no obtaining 
(of NirvAwa), a man who has approached the Pra^n&p&ramitd of the 
Bodhisattvas, dwells (for a time) enveloped in consciousness. But when 
the envelopment of consciousness has been annihilated, then he becomes 
free of all fear, beyond the reach of change, enjoying final Nirvftwa. 

All Buddhas of the past, present, and future, after approaching the 
Pn^fnipiramitcL, have awoke to the highest perfect knowledge. 

Therefore we ought to know the great verse of the Pr^gTiipdramitA, 
the verse of the great wisdom, the unsurpassed verse, the verse which 
appeases all pain — it is truth, because it is not false 1 — the verse pro- 
claimed in the Pn^f/iiip&ramiti * : “O wisdom, gone, gone, gone to the 
other shore, landed at the other shore, Svdhfl 1” 

Thus, O S&riputra, should a Bodhisattva teach in the study of the deep 
Pnyfndpdramitd.’ 

Then when the Bhagavat had risen from that meditation, he gave his 
approval to the venerable Bodhisattva Avalokitervara, saying, ‘Well 
done, well done, noble son ! So it is, noble son. So indeed must this 
study of the deep Pr%g-n&pdramit& be performed. As it has been described 
by thee, it is applauded by Arhat Tath&gatas.* Thus spake Bhagavat 
with joyful mind. And the venerable .S&riputra, and the honourable 
Bodhisattva Avalokitervara, and the whole assembly, and the world of 
gods, men, demons, and fairies praised the speech of the Bhagavat. 

Here ends the Pra^nApAramitAhrjdayasfitra. 

The teaching of the Pra£7t4p&ramit&, as here epitomised, can only be 
understood in connection with the ordinary teaching of Buddhism. If 
literally translated, it seems often utterly unmeaning. But it is in reality 
but one of the many attempts in philosophy to express the purely 
phenomenal or unreal character of all human knowledge. Kant, 
literally translated into Sanskrit, would be as unmeaning to Buddhist 
Bodhisattvas as the Pr^fn&piramiti, turned into English, is to us. 

The text begins with denying the reality of the Skandhas. Skandha 
is a name which has perplexed both the followers and the students of 
Buddhism. It is, I think, best explained by rlri 8 , collection, but I 

1 It is truth, not falsehood, W. * Fit for obtaining Prag$4p4ramitd, W. 

* Burnouf, Introduction, p. 512. 
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believe in our modern way of thinking and speaking, a collective or 
abstract suffix, or a simple plural termination, would express it more 
correctly when it is used in such compounds as rftpa-skandha, vedan&- 
skandha, sawjf/id-skandha, sa**sk 4 ra-skandha, vjgvtena-skandha. These 
five skandhas constitute what we should call the consciousness of an 
intelligent subject, because an intelligent subject presupposes for its 
very existence five things, viz. (i) forms or diversities that can be 
perceived, (2) every kind of perception, (3) every kind of name, (4) every 
kind of concept, (5) every kind of knowledge. Almost every writer on 
Buddhism has given his own interpretation of these terms. To my mind 
they are nothing but the essential conditions of consciousness and know- 
ledge. There can be no conscious knowledge without rftpa, i. e. forms, 
or objects differing from each other, and capable of becoming the objects 
of perception. These rfipas are generally reckoned as twenty-eight, 
such as earth, water, fire, air; eye, ear, nose, tongue, body; colour, 
sound, scent, flavour ; female sex, male sex, vital force, heart, gesture, 
speech, ether; lightness, softness, pliability, accumulation, extension, 
decay, impermanence, material food. Altogether the rflpas may be said 
to constitute the external or objective world, including the organised body 
of man. 

On the other side we have Vedani, sensuous perception, followed by 
saMg*/t&, the process of naming (Arfyos). This again is the conditio 
sine qua non of sawsk&ra, concepts, and from them arises vfcni Ina, 
knowledge. Sometimes these four conditions are comprehended under 
the name of n&ma, name, Arfyos ; and Nima-rfipa thus becomes a term, 
designating the conscious individual, consisting as we should say of body 
and mind, or of objective impressions and subjective apprehension. 

All this which represents the result of Buddhist psychological thought, 
is here declared to be sb nya, empty, conditioned, relative, pheno- 
menal. All things, as known to us, all dharmas, are, according to the 
Pnyfn&p&ramiti, not real in the highest sense, but phenomenal only, 
subjective, temporal, and passing away. 

The lists of these psychological terms are so well known in Buddhist 
literature that, in order to avoid constant repetition, we often find the 
expression y&vat, i.e. from this till we come to that. So when the 
Dh&tus or the elements constituting sight, etc., come to be mentioned, 
one text says, 1 Not the Eye-dh&tu, i, e. there is no eye-element, till we 

I [in. 30 
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come to there is no mind-element.’ The other text (W.) gives the whole 
list. I had to insert na dharmadh&tuA, because between manodh&tuA, 
the whole of the mind, and manov^dnadhdtuA, the whole of the know- 
ledge gained by the mind, the writer must have left out dharmadh£tuA, 
i. e. the whole of the individual objects cognisable by the mind. What 
follows afterwards refers to the well-known pratityasamutp&da, the chain 
of causation which exists in the world, and which it is the object of 
Buddha’s teaching to stop. Here too almost every scholar has proposed 
a new interpretation. If I add my own, it is only as a contribution to a 
subject which is as yet far from being fully understood. The chain of 
causes begins in Buddhism, as in the Upanishads, with — 

(1) Avidyd, ignorance. From it arise 

(2) Sawsk&ra, concepts or ideas. From them arises 

(3) N£martipa, the subject-object, as explained before, i. e. rflpa, 

objects ; vedanl, perception ; satfgvza, naming ; vj^vi&na, know- 
ing. This is manifested in 

(4) Sha^lyatana, the six organs of sense, eye, ear, nose, tongue, 

body, and manas, the common sensory. These being there, 
there is the possibility of 

(5) Spanra, contact between subject and object. From that springs 

(6) Trtshnk, thirst, desire. From this 

(7) Up&d&na, a laying hold of, appropriating, clinging to things, which 

produces 

(8) Bhava, being, existence, subjective relation to objective things. 

This takes the form of 

(9) Gk ti, birth, which is invariably followed by 

(10) Garimarafta, decay and death, and all the evils of life, i. e. duAkha, 
pain, which, according to Br&hmans as well as Buddhists, is the 
cause of all philosophy. 

The Pra^/fep&ramitd teaches that this chain of causes is empty or 
apparent only, that there is no such thing as real Avidyd, ignorance, 
and, as it adds, no vidyk either, therefore also no destruction of avidyd, 
which is the aim of Buddha’s philosophy. This negation of the ten 
causes and effects is then supposed to be carried on till we come to the 
tenth, viz. there is not really decay and death, and therefore no destruc- 
tion of decay and death. 

Next follows a negation of the four great truths of Buddhism, viz. that 
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there exists pain, as the result of the ten causes, that there is a cause for 
such pain, that the cause of it can be stopped, and that Buddha has 
pointed out the way to stop it. These four truths constitute knowledge, 
and lead to Nirv4#a; but, according to the Prc^/?4p4ramit4, there is 
again no such knowledge, and no such obtaining or not-obtaining of 
Nirv&*a. And as that is so, a man should draw near to Pra£7?lpiramit&, 
and would then be £itt£vara*a. This is rendered by the Chinese 
translators as * without obstacles arising from thought or consciousness,’ 
i. e. £itta-avara*aA. This may be right, but we may also take it as £itta- 
4vara«aA, ‘ enveloped in thoughts and sorrows,’ because the text goes on 
to say, that when this envelopment too has been perceived to be nothing, 
final, firm, real Nirvcbia is obtained, such as the Pn^&p&ramit& alone 
can give. 


I 2 
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PALAEOGRAPHICAL REMARKS ON THE 
HORIUZI PALM-LEAF MSS. 

I. 

PROFESSOR Max Muller’s discovery of the Horiud palm-leaves and 
the acquisition of trustworthy facsimiles of these documents, which we 
owe to his sagacity and untiring energy, are events the importance of 
which for Indian palaeography cannot be estimated too highly. In the 
first place, the mere fact of their existence puts an end to the doubts 
and misgivings, entertained by some of the most distinguished San- 
skritists, regarding the age of the palm-leaf MSS. found during 
the last ten years in Nep&l and in Western India. Owing to the curse 
of uncertainty which seems to attach to most historical and literary 
documents, purely Indian, the possibility, at least, of doubting the age 
of the palm-leaves, discovered in India, could hitherto not be denied, 
in spite of the dates which their colophons very frequently exhibit. 
The objection, raised by Professor A. Weber and Dr. Burnell, that the 
dates might have been copied from more ancient originals, and that in 
some cases the fresh look of the palm-leaves favoured such a supposition, 
was, though not unanswerable, yet sufficiently plausible to remove the 
manuscripts from the class of the 6/uu)Aoyoi//i*i/a, and to place them in that 
of the ivTiKtyopcva. It was, indeed, possible to answer, as has been 
ably done by Mr. C. Bendall in his palaeographical introduction to the 
Catalogue of the Cambridge Collection \ that the climate of the places 
where the finds were made, the tradition and the circumstances of the 
country, the correctness of the historical and astronomical statements 
contained in the MSS., and the chain of palaeographical and 
monumental evidence made their genuineness exceedingly probable. 
But there was not a single one among them regarding which one could 
say that its age was guaranteed by trustworthy external evidence, and, 
therefore, absolutely unassailable. This is the point in which the 
HoriiLri palm-leaves, though undated, are so much superior to all similar 
documents, and through which they gain a paramount importance for 

1 Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts, p. xvii ff. 
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the palaeographist. In their case we can say with full confidence 1 , ‘We 
have good evidence, showing that these leaves were brought to Japan 
in 609 A. D., and that they came from China. It is further probable that 
in China they belonged to the monk Yashi, who died in 577 A. D., and 
before him to Bodhidharma, who emigrated from India to China in 
530 A.D.’ Leaving all probabilities aside, it is certain that this MS., 
which evidently has been written by an Indian scribe, cannot date 
later than the first half of the sixth century A. D. As it is thus proved 
that a palm-leaf MS. has lasted more than thirteen hundred years, and, 
in spite of its transmission from India to China, and from China to 
Japan, has remained in a very fair condition, and is for the greater part 
legible, it is no longer reasonable to entertain on general grounds 
misgivings regarding the age of the Nep&lese Bauddha and the 
Western India £aina MSS., the earliest of which are dated from 
three to five centuries later. The force of this argument becomes even 
stronger, if it is taken into consideration that the MSS., belonging to 
the last two classes, were mostly kept in or near the places where they 
were written, and frequently left untouched for centuries, as well as that 
the climate of Nepdl and of the dry plain of Western India is more 
favourable to the preservation of such documents than that of Japan. 

Important as is the service thus rendered to us by the Horiuri palm- 
leaves, they yield, on closer examination, still more valuable archaeological 
and palaeographical results. First, they show that the writing materials 
were exactly the same as those employed later by the Bauddhas 
and Gainas, and that the technical contrivances used by the writer, and 
his method in forming the letters, partly resemble those still in use 
among the Indian Lekhakas. Secondly, they prove that in the first 
half of the sixth century a perfectly developed literary or cursive 
alphabet was used in Central India, the characters of which are, with the 
exception of very few letters, identical with those of the most ancient palm- 
leaf MSS. from Nepdl, while they differ from those of the cognate 
contemporaneous inscriptions, found in the same parts of India. Where 
they do not agree with the latter, they mostly show more advanced 
or more strongly modified forms, which in their turn appear in the 
inscriptions about two hundred years later, i. e. in the eighth century. 
Hence it is evident that in this case, at least, we have to reject the 

1 See Professor Max Muller’s Letter, printed in the Transactions of the Sixth 
International Congress of Orientalists at Leiden, pp. 124-128. 
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commonly received theory \ according to which the modifications of the 
characters, used in inscriptions, present a faithful view of the history 
of the Indian alphabet, and in particular give an ocular demonstration 
of the gradual development of the literary alphabets. On the contrary it 
is plain that in this case the characters of the official documents lagged 
behind those employed for literary purposes, and that they were 
gradually modified through the influence of the latter. The lesson, 
taught us by the Horiuri palm-leaves, fully agrees with the precisely 
similar conclusions, drawn by Professor Dowson, Dr. Burgess, myself, 
and others from the simultaneous occurrence of archaic and modem- 
looking letters on a number of copper-plate grants from Gqjardt *, and 
a comparison of the current handwriting, used on the latter, with the 
characters of the palm-leaves makes it highly probable that, as early as 
the beginning of the sixth century, two somewhat differing literary 
alphabets existed in the northern half of India. These results, which 
might be further confirmed and expanded by a correct interpretation 
of certain passages from various ancient works enumerating the names of 
a great number of Indian alphabets, will force the Indian palaeographists 
to modify their method of investigation which hitherto was based ex- 
clusively on a comparison of the epigraphic alphabets, and henceforth to 
pay greater regard to those used for literary purposes. In order to 
make these various points clearer, it will be advisable to subject the 
Horiuri MS. to a close and detailed examination, and to compare 
its letters with those of other old MSS., and of the allied inscriptions. 

II. 

According to the facsimile the Horiuri palm-leaves measure each 
eleven inches and a half, while their breadth slightly differs. The 
second (B) is nearly two inches broad. The left half of the first (A) 
has the same size, but its right half gradually tapers off towards the 
end, where it measures only one inch and three quarters. The inequality 
is due to the peeling off of a strip at the lower end, which must have 
occurred when the leaf was trimmed and prepared for use, because the 

1 This theory is worked out fully, and with seeming success, in Dr. Burnell’s 
Elements of South-Indian Palaeography, the standard work on Indian epigraphy. 

* Joum. Roy. As. Soc., New Series, IV, 265-266 ; Ind. Ant., V, 113 ; XI, 305 ; 
XII, 151 ; XIII, 70; Arch. Rep. W. Ind., IV, 7* 

K [III. 3.] 
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writing in the seventh line stops exactly at the point where the leaf 
begins to become narrower. These dimensions agree very closely with 
those found frequently in the Nepalese and £aina palm-leaf MSS., see 
Bendall, Catalogue, Nos. 1161, 1267, 1648, 1649, 1653, 1657-8, 1662, 
1679, 1691, 1699, 1701-8; Kielhorn, Report for 1880-1, Nos. 1, 20, 30, 
32, 50, 68, 73. Each leaf shows two small holes, placed three inches 
from either end, and almost exactly in the middle between the top and 
the bottom, as they divide the fourth line into three parts. As is known 
from the usage still prevailing in Southern India, and from the examples 
found in the ancient Nep&lese and Gaina palm-leaf MSS., the holes were 
intended to pass a string which kept the leaves together. One side of 
each leaf is left blank. This circumstance shows that the two were 
intended to form a complete diminutive Pothi or manuscript. For accord- 
ing to the Indian custom, observable in ancient and modern MSS., the 
outer sides of the first and last leaves are not utilised, because the letters 
would be destroyed by the friction of the wooden boards or metal plates, 
between which the Pothis are usually placed. 

The number of lines is on the first leaf six and a half, and on the 
second seven ; the number of aksharas or syllables in each line varies 
between 47 (B. 1 . 6) and 65 (A. 1 . 6 and B^ 1 . 2). The lines are so straight 
and the distances between them have been kept so carefully, that one is 
led to suspect the writer having had some such contrivance as a wooden 
board with parallel strings tied across, which the modern copyists of 
Western India usually place under the thick country-paper in order to 
be able to keep the line. This circumstance as well as the regularity 
and neatness of the letters points to the conclusion that the writer was a 
skilled Lekhaka, while the numerous uncorrected clerical mistakes show 
that he was not a scholar. The whole style of the writing shows that it 
has been done with a hard-nibbed pen, possibly a reed-pen, but not with 
a brush. The same conclusion may be drawn from the appearance of 
the half-effaced letters, and the look of the latter makes it further very 
probable that the ink was of the same quality as that used by the Gaina 
writers for their ancient palm-leaf MSS. When copying the ancient 
MS. of the Vikram&nka^arita at Gesalmir, I found several passages 
where, though the ink had been rubbed off, the outlines of the letters 
were yet recognisable with the help of a magnifying glass 1 . It also 

1 Vikram&nkaiarita, Introduction, p. 45. If after the ink has been nibbed off, the 
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happened several times that on my touching a leaf incautiously the ink 
of one or several letters came off in a cake or dissolved into a fine black 
powder, leaving the outlines of the aksharas still faintly visible. A great 
many letters on the Horiuri leaves present exactly the same appearance 
as the half-effaced characters of the £esalmir MS., while the space 
between them looks as if it had been blackened by the dust or powder 
of the rubbed-off ink. It is worthy of note that, if the various copies of 
the original on plates ii-iv are to be trusted \ the MS. must have suffered 
greatly during the last few years. For a number of letters, which the 
copies give, are illegible on the photograph or have quite disappeared. 

In turning to the consideration of the letters, it will be advisable to 
begin with a remark on a statement, made by Ziogon, which seems to 
reveal their ancient name. He says in the third ‘Additional Note,* 
above, p. 16, ‘Among the Mo-ta (Mcttra or vowels 2 ) the Fourteen 
Sounds 3 (of Siddha), the four letters of ri, etc. (r/, /*, It) are added. 
It shows that these are the Brahma letters of Central India/ 

outlines of the letters remain visible, that is the most certain sign that the MS. has 
been written with a pen. For that can only happen when small portions of the fluid 
are forced by pressure into the surface of the leaves. 

1 It was because I did not quite trust these copies that I waited before publishing 
them till I had received a photograph. My impression is that the copies depended 
more or less on Ziogon’s copy or on old wood-blocks preserved in the monasteries. 
Ziogon, who lived two hundred years ago, could evidently read many letters which 
we can only guess at. The wear and tear of the palm-leaves need not therefore be 
ascribed to the last few years. — F.M.M. 

* Mota, I think, ought to be rendered in Sanskrit not by M&tr&, but by M&trfkd, 
‘matrix.’ For initial vowels cannot be called M&trfl, which either means akshariva- 
yava ‘ mora/ or denotes the e-stroke. MitnlcA, on the other hand, is the technical 
name of the var/zasam4mn&ya or the whole alphabet, as taught in the indigenous 
schools (lekhar&l&s or p&Mariilis) of India, and also of each individual sign (matrfki- 
kshara) or spoken syllable (m4tr*k4pada), occurring in this alphabet. The former 
meaning of m4trfk4 is given by Hema£andra, see the Petersburg Dictionary, sub 
voce, where, owing to a misprint in the Calcutta edition of the Anekirthakosha, a 
second erroneous meaning, svara, ‘ vowel/ has been added (Zachariae, Lexicographische 
Beitrage, p. 85, correction of H. an. Ill, 81). The second meaning occurs in the intro- 
ductory verse of the M&tnkikosha, published in Phateh-Nir4ya#asi»fha*s Twelve 
Koshas, Benares, .Saka, 1787. It is also given in Molesworth’s Mar&Mi Dictionary. 

8 This curious expression, which Ziogon uses also, p. 14, in his description of the 
contents of the leaves, refers, I think, to a division of the letters into fourteen groups of 
sounds identical with or similar to that which we find in the fourteen M&h&rvara 
Sfitras of P4*ini. 

K 2 
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The name Brahma letters, i. e. brahmikshar&wi or br&hmi lipi which 
Ziogon thus assigns to the characters of the Horiiusri palm-leaves, has 
a double meaning. It may denote all Indian writing, because according 
to an ancient myth the invention of the alphabet is ascribed to Brahman, 
the creator. This story is explicitly mentioned by Hiouen Thsang, 
M&noires, I, p. 71, and in the fragments of the Brfhaspati Smr/ti 1 . Its 
existence is also implied by Al-B£rtini's remark that the invention of the 
Indian alphabet was ‘ une relation du del V as well as by the 
customary representation of Brahman in pictures and sculptures where 
he holds an inscribed leaf or book in one of his hands 3 . But the term 
br&hmi lipi has also a more restricted meaning, and denotes a particular 
Indian alphabet in the well-known passage of the Lalita-vistara, p. 143 
(Calcutta edition) 4 . Both these significations are apparent in the 
interesting passages from the Gaina Agamas, quoted and discussed by 
Professor Weber, Indische Studien, XVI, pp. 280, 399-401, where it is 
said that the bambh! livi (br&hmi lipi) has eighteen varieties, the first 
of which is again called bambhi. If Ziogon took his expression in this 
restricted sense, and if the tradition on which he based his assertion 
is trustworthy, it may be that he teaches us the precise meaning of 
an ancient term which hitherto was no more than an empty name. 

The palaeographical character of the alphabet of the Horiud palm- 
leaves is determined chiefly by the following general principles, visible in 
the formation of the letters : 1. the separation of the aksharas from each 
other ; 2. a predilection for the use of small wedges, the so-called nail- 
heads; 3. the substitution of flat tops for the angular or round ones 
of the old alphabets ; 4. the development of right-hand verticals, pro- 
jecting beyond the body of the letters; 5. the retention of open tops 
wherever they existed in the old letters. 

The separation of the aksharas was, I think, carried through in all 
cases, though some letters, e. g. of A. 1 . 6, look on the photograph as if 
they were connected. But it seems to me that this appearance is merely 
due to the conversion of the ink-crust into a fine powder which stained 
the surrounding parts of the leaf. The custom of keeping the aksharas 

1 Fiihrer, Darstellung der Lehre von den Schriften bei Brfhaspati, vs. 2. 

1 Reinaud, Mdmoire, p. 297. 

• See e. g. Moore, Hindu Pantheon, plate i, where however an incorrect explanation 
of the attribute is given in the text. 

4 See also Foucaux’s French translation of the Tibetan text, p. 122. 
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separate in small blocks prevails in all the ancient inscriptions and in 
the oldest palm-leaf MSS . 1 It may also be noticed in many later, even 
Devancigari paper MSS., where the writers have not been over-anxious 
to save space, or have not cared to prolong the horizontal top-strokes 
beyond the edges of the letters. 

The wedges, which perhaps are the most characteristic point in this 
alphabet, are employed in various ways. They are placed at the top 
of the down-stroke or, if the letter has several down-strokes, at the top 
of the left-hand one. In this manner they are used in forty-one, or, if 
the copies on plates ii-iv, which alone give the letter Ham 2 , may be 
trusted, in forty-two, out of the fifty-one characters of the alphabet. 
Another use to which the wedges are put, is to mark the end of hori- 
zontal strokes, as in the letters tta, ga, and /a, or the lower end of 
down-strokes as in kha, ga (left-hand limbs), gha, and ra. Finally 
they serve as substitutes for curved or broken lines in the left-hand 
limbs of bha and sa. In the two latter cases, the top of the wedge 
is turned sideways or downwards. It is evident that the primary object 
of their employment at the top of down-strokes was to clearly define 
the end, to make the letters regular, and to mark the line. Various 
expedients have been tried by the ancient Hindus in order to effect 
these purposes. The oldest and simplest, which probably is the parent 
of the rest, consists in the addition of a small horizontal line, the 
so-called serif, to the top of the down-strokes, mostly the left-hand 
ones. It appears first, though rather irregularly, in many of the Andhra 
and Kshatrapa inscriptions of the Western caves, and becomes more 
constant on the copper-plates of the Guptas, the kings of Valabhl, 
those of Vengi, the Pallavas, Afalukyas, and so forth 3 . On the plates, 
especially those from the South, the line is sometimes slightly curved 
like a diminutive crescent, whence the angle at the top of the Kanarese 
and Telugu characters seems to be derived. By an extension of the 
serif to either side the characteristic top-line of the Ndgarl alphabets 

1 Bendall, Catalogue, p. xliii. 

* As the exact shape of this letter seems to me doubtful, I shall not take it into consi- 
deration in the sequel. From its position I infer that it is meant for the Vedic /a, which 
in many indigenous Indian tables of the alphabet is placed between ha and ksha. 

8 In illustration of these and the following remarks, Burgess, Indian Alphabets, 
Arch. Rep. W. I. vol. iv, plate v, and the plates in Burnell, Elements of South-Indian 
Palaeography, may be compared. 
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is obtained. Another modification of the serif is the small square, either 
hollow or filled in, which is found in the V&k&faka inscriptions, and 
in ATandragupta’s Udayagiri inscription of Sa#ivat 8a 1 . The wedge, 
too, seems to be a descendant of the serif, and due to its artistic com* 
bination with the down-strokes. It occurs first in the Gupta inscriptions 
of the Kuh&on type, and is found in a very great number of later epi- 
graphic documents from all parts of India, either by itself or in association 
with prolonged horizontal lines which close the tops of the letters. The 
latter process has given rise to the Kurila writing. A transformation 
of the wedge is the hollow triangle which occurs sporadically in many 
inscriptions, otherwise characterised by wedges 2 . 

The substitution of flat tops for angular round ones, which appears in 
the letters e, kha, ga, /a, tha, dha, and ra, is without doubt like the 
use of the wedges, due to the desire to make the characters more 
regular, and, above all, to mark the line. Sporadic instances of the 
operation of this principle occur in the Gupta inscriptions of the Kuh&on 
type and other documents of the same period. 

The right-hand verticals projecting beyond the body of the letters 
are found in the letters kha, ga, gha, £a, ta, tha, dha, pa, ba, ma, 
ya, la, va, ja, sha, and sa, and occasionally in na. Sometimes there 
is instead of the vertical a slightly curved line, the ends of which incline 
towards the right. These peculiar down-strokes are either extensions 
of the old short ones, or substitutes for lines, curving to the right (e.g. 
in ta, tha). They probably owe their origin to the practice, still 
generally prevalent among Indian Lekhakas, of beginning the letters 
on the left side, next making the right-hand stroke, and finally adding 
the connecting links between the two 3 . With this method it was 
natural to allow a free sweep to the pen in forming the right-hand 
down-stroke, and to make it somewhat longer than the left-hand 
portion. When the connecting link was made, the down-stroke of 
course protruded beyond the body of the letter 4 . Though the origin 

1 Cunningham, Reports, IX, plate xix. 2. 

* See e.g. No. 8 of Dr. Bhagv&nlil’s Nep&l Series, Ind. Ant. IX, 171. 

* See my remarks on this subject in my Leitfaden fur den Sanskrit Elementar- 
cursus, Note zur Schrifttafel. I may add that in the case of complicated signs like 
kha, the process of formation is as follows : 1. t, 2. *, 3. «t, 4. W- 

4 Sometimes the side-stroke protrudes in flat-topped letters also beyond the top-line, 
and through an artistic treatment of the upper prolongation of the vertides arise the 
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of this characteristic seems thus merely due to an accident, it has 
effected a very important transformation in the shape of the letters. 
It makes them look as if the right-hand stroke was not an integral 
portion of the letter, but merely a support on which the real letter 
leans. Looking at the formation of the compound letters in the modern 
Devan&gari, where the right-hand vertical is so frequently omitted, it 
seems to me not doubtful that the Lekhakas, who first framed groups 
like *T, < 9 , m, really considered the verticals to be unessential. Though 
the alphabet of the Horiuri palm-leaves is a long way behind the 
development which the modern Devan&gart has reached, it yet shows 
clearly how that was produced. 

While the last-mentioned three peculiarities are innovations, produced 
by the same tendencies which operated in the formation of the modern 
Devan&gari, the retention of the open tops in those letters where the 
old alphabets have them, is an archaic feature. 

Besides these general principles, there are several minor character- 
istic points, which can only be brought out fully by a separate con- 
sideration of each letter. In turning to this task, it will be advisable 
to combine with it the not less important comparison of the cognate 
alphabets, used in manuscripts and inscriptions. The number of 
documents which by their characters are more or less closely allied to 
the Horiuri palm-leaves is so great, that it is necessary to make a 
selection among them, and to take into consideration only a few typical 
ones to which dates can be assigned with some certainty. Among the 
literary alphabets the most useful are (1) that preserved in the oldest 
Nepllese MSS., Nos. 1049 and 170a of the Cambridge Collection 
(Bendall, Catalogue, plate i), the former of which, according to Mr. 
Bendall’s very probable conjecture, dates from the year 252 of the Srlharsha 
era, or 858-9 a.d. (2) The 5&rad& alphabet of Kajmtr, which, according 
to the evidence of the coins, has certainly been in use since the times 
of Avantivarman or the middle of the ninth century A.D. Among the 
epigraphic alphabets the most serviceable are (1) the Gupta alphabet 
of the Kuh&on pillar 1 , and for some letters that of the Indokhera copper- 
plate 1 , dated respectively in Guptasamvat 141 and 146, and probably 

little horns or projections at the side of ga, ra, etc, on the Morbl plate and other 
inscriptions with ornamental characters. 

1 Indian Antiquary, X, 12$. * Joum. Beng. Br. Roy. As. Soc. XLIII, 364. 
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belonging to the first half of the fourth century a.d. 1 (a) The Nepdlese 
alphabets of Dr. BhagvdnldTs series of inscriptions, which are dated in two 
different eras, Nos. 1-4, Sa/»vat 386-535, and Nos. 6-15, Sawvat 34-153, 
and probably range between the middle of the fourth and the middle 
of the eighth centuries A. D. 2 (3) That of the Ghk lrdpd/Aan inscription, 
dated in the year 746 of an unnamed era, and hence in no case earlier 
than 689-90 A.D., but possibly later 3 . (4) The closely-allied alphabets 
of the Sdmang au/A plates of Dantidurga, dated Sakasawvat 675 or 
753-54 A.D. 4 , and of the signatures of Dadda Prcurintardga, on the 
Gu^ara plates, Sakasawvat 380-415 or 458-493 a.d. 5 , which exhibit 
the oldest known form of the Devanigar! alphabet. 

1 I consider the traditional date of the beginning of the Gupta era, 319 a.d., to be 
impossible for these inscriptions. Sir E. C. Bayley’s calculations, which on the basis 
of the dates of the Kabul coins, fix it in 190 A. D., seem to me most probable. 

* Indian Antiquary, IX, 163 seqq. The beginning of the era used in the first four 
may be calculated approximately with the help of the lAkkh&\\ vawj&vali, given in 
No. 15. It falls shortly before the beginning of the Christian era. The details of 
the calculation will be published in the ‘ Considerations on the Chronology of Nepdl,* 
now being printed in the Indian Antiquary. The reasons why the dates of Nos. 6-15 
must be referred to the 6riharsha era have been given by Mr. Bendall, Catalogue, 
p. xli. 

* Indian Antiquary, V, 180. The G^dlrdpdMan inscription furnishes a good ex- 
ample of an archaic type, closely allied to the alphabet of the Horiim palm-leaves, 
from Western India. Other examples of the same type are found on the seal of .Sarva- 
varman, the Maukhari (Joum. Roy. As. Soc. Ill, p. 377), on the Buddhist clay seals 
from Valabhi, Ka#heri (Joum. Bomb. Br. Roy. As. Soc. VI, plates vii*-vii d ), and Java 
(Burnell, Elements, plate xxii), on the Kimavana inscription (Ind. Antiquary, X, 34), 
on the Morbl plate, dated Gopta (Gaupta)-samvat 585 (Ind. Antiquary, II, 258), on 
the Deogarh pillar, dated (Vikrama)-sawvat 919 and .Sakasamvat 784 (Cunningham, 
Reports, X, plate xxiii), on the Seven Pagodas (Burnell, Elem. plate xxii), and on a 
number of unpublished photographs and facsimiles, among which the Dar&vatdra 
fragment of the Rdsh/rakfi/as (transcript published, Burgess, Arch. Rep. W. I. vol. v, 
87-89) may be specially mentioned. All these documents show, in spite of numerous 
small divergencies, a family likeness, and agree in principle with the alphabet of our 
palm-leaves. There is not a single one among them which can be referred with 
certainty to an earlier period than the eighth century A. D. 

4 Indian Antiquary, XI, 108. 

* Umeti plates, Indian Antiquary, VII, 61 ; Kaira plates, Joum. Roy. As. Soc. N. S. 
IV, p. 248, plates ii and iii. Though Dr. Bhagvinlil (Indian Antiquary, XIII, 71 seqq.) 
has expressed strong doubts with respect to the genuineness of the Umetd and Illo 
plates, and has referred the dates of the Kaira plates to the seventh century, I have 
no hesitation in saying that his suspicions against the former are unfounded. My chief 
argument is that another unpublished grant of king Dadda Praxdntardga exists, which 
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In order to facilitate reference, the annexed plate vi gives a tabular 
view of the most important among these alphabets, as well as of that 
of the Horiuri palm-leaves. The characters have been taken from 
the published facsimiles referred to in the preceding notes. Only for 
the 54 rad 4 alphabet, tracings of the unpublished MS. of the 54 kuntala 
n 4 /aka (Deccan College Coll, of 1876-1877, No. 192) have been used, and 
for a few letters of column viii, impressions from the original Bagumr 4 
plates. The compiler of the table is Dr. Pfurtscheller, of Vienna. I now 
proceed to a detailed and comparative examination of the characters of 
the Horiuri palm-leaves. 


III. 

A. Initial Vowels. 

a differs from Gu. 1 and the older alphabets, by the curve open to 
the left in the lower portion of the left half of the letter, and by the 
shortening of the right-hand vertical. The former peculiarity is charac- 
teristic of all the literary alphabets of Northern India. Identical with 
H. P. are Ne. MSS. 1049 and 1702, 54 ., the modern Devan 4 gari of 
Western India, Ne. I. Nos. 13-15, while Nos. 1-9, 12 agree with Gu., 
and No. 1 1 has a transitional form, similar to Ghk. S 4 . agrees, too, but 
has, in addition, a closed top. 

4 is formed like a with the addition of the mark of the long vowel, 
for which both a curve at the lower end of the right-hand vertical and 
the usual 4 -stroke to the right of the top are used. The first form 
occurs in Ne. MS. 1049 and Ne. I. No. 15 (No. 1 showing the old a 

is dated in 5akasa»fvat 415 , and mentions an eclipse of the sun which really happened 
on the day named. This grant, the Bagumr4 plates, will be shortly published in the 
Transactions of the Vienna Academy, together with a discussion of the whole Gur^nra 
question. I will add, already here, that in consequence of Dr. Bhagv4nl41’s discovery 
of a longer series of Gurgara kings, I no longer refer the date of the K4vi plate of 
frayabha/a (Indian Antiq. V, 103 ) to the Vikrama era. I admit that Mr. Fleet’s and 
General Cunningham's calculations, which make the date Saw. 486 equal to 736 A. D., 
are probably correct. 

1 In the sequel the following abbreviations will be used : Gu. * Gupta ; Gu. Ind. * 
Gupta of the Indokhera plates; Gu. Ku.= Gupta of Kuh4on ; H. P. -Horiuri palm- 
leaves; GA&. - GA41r4p4Man inscription; Ne. I.-= Nep&lese inscriptions of Dr. Bhag- 
v4nl4Ts series ; Ne. MSS. *■ Nepilese MSS. ; 54 = 54rad4 alphabet ; S4. * Dantidurga’s 
S4mangsu/A plates ; U. B. - signatures on the Umet4 and Bagumr4 plates. Figures in 
brackets without any addition refer to the columns on the accompanying table. 
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with the curve below). The second is found in Ne. MS. 170a. The 
curve at the bottom is used as a sign of the length, in many ancient 
and modern alphabets from various parts of India, compare e.g. the 
Vengt, Va//elu/u, the modern Grantha, Tamil, and Tulu (Burnell, Elem. 
plates i, xv-xviii). It is almost a principle in Indian palaeography, 
that the place where a stroke, denoting length, may be attached to the 
akshara, is immaterial, and that the choice of its form, whether straight, 
curved, or round, depends entirely on convenience. 

i differs from the ancient forms by the arrangement of the dots or 
circles in a triangle, the base of which is turned upwards, and the apex 
downwards, as well as by the addition of a small curve to the lower dot. 
This arrangement of the dots is, no doubt, due to the desire to mark 
or to keep the line. The immediate precursor of the H. P. form is that 
of Gu. Ind. Gu. Ku. shows a slightly different arrangement of the dots 
and wedge instead of the right-hand upper dot. This form occurs 
throughout in Ne. I. Nos. 1-12, while Nos. 13-15 have the character 
of H. P., which appears also in Gkk., Sk., S£., Ne. MSS., and many other 
Northern alphabets. It continues sporadically in the £aina Devan&gart, 
as late as the fifteenth century. 

i is characterised by the arrangement of the four dots which form a 
rhombus instead of a square (Andhra, N&n&gh&l, Burgess, Ind. Alph. 5), 
and by the curve of the lower dot. The form of H. P. occurs on the 
Morbt plate in the name Gfttkadeva. Ne. MS. 1049 differs slightly, as 
the dot above the line has a very minute tail. Sk. differs, its form, 
which consists of a straight line and two dots, being derived from that 
used on the Guiyara plates (Kaira) J*. 

u is again a test-letter, and characterised by the curve to the left into 
which the right-hand horizontal stroke of the old Maurya and Andhra 
letter has been converted. Gu. shows still a curve to the right, and so 
do Ne. I. Nos. 1-12. But Ne. I. 13-15, Ne. MSS., Sk., Ghk ., S£., as 
well as all the Northern literary alphabets, agree with H. P. either fully 
or very closely. 

ft differs from the short vowel by a straight slanting stroke, issuing 
from the right side of the wedge, and has thus a slightly more archaic 
appearance than the closely allied forms of Ne. MS. 1049, Sk ., and the 
other modern literary alphabets, where the long vowel is marked by a 
curve attached in various ways. 
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ri seems to be the parent of the modem Devan&gari forms, comes 
nearest to that used by the Mar&/^4s, and is allied to the Nandindgart 
form ft (left out by Burnell). A comparison of the forms preserved 
in Ne. MS. 1049 and S&., leads me to suspect that the letter has in all 
cases been formed out of ra by the addition of a curve turned to the 
right, which serves to denote the medial ri in the Gupta and later 
alphabets. The differences in the form are caused partly by the 
adoption of various forms of r a as matrix or basis, and partly by the 
difference in the manner in which the curve is attached. In the H. P. 
sign, the basis is the left-hand part, a ra consisting of a vertical with 
a small horizontal line attached to the middle, on the left side, the curve 
denoting the medial ri has been expanded and placed to the right of 
the matrix, the connexion being formed by a horizontal bar. In the 
letter of Ne. MS. 1049 the matrix is a ra, consisting of a short vertical 
with a knob-like projection on the left, and the curve has been attached 
to the latter. In the Si. form, the ra chosen as the matrix is the 
straight down-stroke, and the curve has been added to its lower end. 

rt consists of the same elements and the mark of the long vowel, 
which in H. P. consists of a curve, in Ne. MS. 1049 of a slanting straight 
stroke, and in SSl. of a loop, all being attached on the right side, though 
at different elevations. 

/ and /! find their counterparts only in Ne. MS. 1049. The sign 
for /i, given in the latter, seems to be that of H. P., only turned the other 
way, and the large curve, which in the /i of Ne. MS. is interlaced with 
the sign for the short vowel, represents the small slanting stroke which 
denotes the long vowel in H. P. Both the signs for the short vowel 
seem to be modifications of the cursive la, known from the Gur^ara 
plates of the fifth century, and the Valabhi grants of .SllcLditya I, and 
his successors (Burgess, Ind. Alphabets, 29). 

e shows the old triangle, but with the base turned upwards, and the 
apex downwards. This inverted form occurs already in the Mathurl 
Inscr. No. 20 (Cunningham, Reports, III, plate xv), the era of which 
is in my opinion not that of Kanishka, but the Gupta. In the Gupta 
inscriptions, both this and the older form, with the apex to the left or 
the right, are used, and the same vacillation is observable in the Ne. I., 
where Nos. 9 (1. ia) and 13-15 have the flat-topped form, while No. 10, 
1 . 2, and No. 12, 1 . 15 exhibit the old one. The H. P. form occurs also 
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in GAL, S4., Ne. MS. 1049, and is the parent of all the varieties of the 
letter which are used in the 54., Devan&gari, and other alphabets. 

0 consists of an u with a pr*'sh/Aam4tr4, and consequently is formed 
on the same principle as the old Maurya and Andhra o (Burgess, Ind. 
Alph. 1 and 16). Ne. MS. 1049 agrees almost exactly. 54. comes 
also very close, but substitutes another form of the pnsh/Aam4tr4, while 
the Gaina Devan4gari marks the latter by a straight stroke above the 
top ^ and the Br4hma#ical Devan4gari in the word Om by a curve 
As far as I can judge the word Om, which precedes in the H. P. the 
Stitra, the Dh4ra;*t, and the table of letters, did not differ from the 
letter, given in plate vi. Plates ii-iv give, however, a somewhat different 
sign, which occasionally occurs at the beginning of inscriptions. Ziogon 
(above, p. 16) mistakes it for a variety of ^ i. 

au is interesting by the manner in which a distinctive mark, in reality 
an 4-stroke, is attached on the right side. Ne. MS. 1049, 54., and the 
Western <7aina Devan4gari agree very closely with H. P. 

B. Single Consonants. 

ka retains its ancient cross or dagger- shape in combination with 
vir4ma (i, 65), and in the groups kta (i, 66), ksha (i, 67), and kya (?). 
In all other cases it shows to the left of the central down-stroke a heart- 
shaped figure, and to the right a downward prolongation of the crossbar 
ending in a slight twist to the right. The latter form occurs in Ne. 
I. 12 (once 1. 23), 13-15* Ne. MS. 1049, and S4. It is clearly the parent 
of the forms used in 54., the modem Devan4gari, and other literary 
alphabets of Northern India. In Ne. 1. 13-15 and S4. the older form is 
used too, and the rule, regulating its use, seems to be that it is retained, 
whenever a vowel or consonant is placed under ka. Thus we find it 
in ku, kri, kta, ksha, and kya, but not in ki, ko, etc. It is evident that 
the occasional retention of the crossbar in compound letters in the 
Devan4gad 1 , 54rad4, and other literary alphabets is a remnant of this 
usage. Gh 4. and Ne. I. 3-12 show throughout the old dagger-shape, but 
have at the end of the vertical in the middle a small upward stroke 
turned to the left. It seems probable that the heart-shaped figure 
arose from the prolongation of this little stroke to the end of the cross- 

1 The Devan4gari MSS., even of the sixteenth century, still use the dagger-shape 
in accordance with the rule of Ne. I. and S4. 
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bar K A similar development may be observed in the VAkatoka and 
ATalukya forms of ka (Burgess, Ind. Alphabets, 22 and 23, 30 and 31). 
Gu. and Ne. I. 1 have the old dagger-shape, without the up-stroke 
at the end of the vertical, but, as also the older Mathur 4 inscriptions, 
with the ends of the crossbar bent downwards. 

kha is characterised by its flat top and angular shape, the position 
of the loop on the left side of the right-hand down-stroke, and the 
prolongation of the latter beyond the loop. In Gu. and the older 
alphabets, the top is invariably round, and the loop attached to the 
right side of the right-hand down-stroke. In Ne. I. No. 1, ii, 1 . 11 
has the round top, but the loop on the left side of the right-hand down- 
stroke, Nos. 7-15 show exactly the form of H. P., which appears with 
small variations at the end of the left-hand limb, of the size of the loop, 
in Ne. MS. 1049, SL, GAL, and SL 

ga differs from Gu. and many of the older alphabets by the flat top, 
the slight bend of the middle of the left limb towards the right, and 
a wedge marking the end of the latter. Ne. I. Nos. 1 and 3 vacillate 
between the round and flat tops, and with respect to the left limb, which 
is either straight or bent, and ends in a wedge or a triangle. The 
later ones show the flat top invariably, but vary with respect to the 
bend in the left limb. Ne. MS. 1049, SL, GAL agree with H. P. 
almost exactly ; SL and U. B. show, instead of a wedge at the end 
of the left limb, a triangle, which is an ornamental development of the 
former. 

gha is characterised by the division of the lower horizontal line, on 
which in Gu. and older forms the three verticals rest, into two small 
curves, and by the prolongation of the third vertical beyond the body 
of the letter. Among the Ne. I. No. 1, ii, 1 . 5 shows the form of Gu., 
No. 13, 1 . 29 seems to agree with H. P., while No. 15 slightly differs by 
the pointed angle which the third vertical forms with the horizontal 
stroke. This last form appears in Ne. MS. 1049 and GASl., while the 
shape presented by SL comes nearer to H. P. SL differs from H.P. 
only by the closed top. 

na looks, owing to the curve in the down-stroke, almost like /a. In 
this respect it resembles the form of SL alone, the other alphabets all 

1 This theory explains the rule according to which the dagger-shape is retained, if a 
vowel or consonant is attached to the lower end of ka. 
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preserving the old angular shape. Its other peculiarity, the wedge at 
the end of the upper horizontal, is found in Ne. I. 3-15 (Nos. 1-2 only 
showing the straight stroke of Gu. and the older alphabets), in Ne. MS. 
1049, and in S&. The use of this letter in manohsi (H. P. A. 1 . 5), 
instead of the anusvlra, finds numerous analogies in inscriptions from 
various parts of India, where ha commonly stands before s a, sa, and ha. 
The fact probably finds its explanation by the peculiar pronunciation 
of the anusvlra before these three letters, where it very frequently has 
a guttural sound, resembling gh. 

ka differs from the Gu. and older forms by its triangular form, and 
the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke. The former peculiarity 
is constant in Ne. I. 10-15 (No. 1 showing the half-moon of Gu., and 
Nos. 3-9 wavering between the crescent and a triangle), as well as in 
GhtL. But the prolonged down-stroke is found only in Ne. MS. 1049 
and S 4 . The form of S&. is probably a modification of the triangle, 
the left-hand side of which has been attached to the left end of the 
top-line. 

kha differs from the usual form by the opening in the left-hand circle. 
The same peculiarity occurs in Ne. MS. 1049 and SI. 

ga differs from Gu. and the older forms by the wedge at the end 
of the first horizontal bar, by the slanting direction of the second 
horizontal, and by the curves given to the third horizontal as well as 
to the down-stroke on the left. The same peculiarities appear with 
slight modifications in Ne. MS. 1049 and Ghk. Among the Ne. I. the 
slant in the second horizontal and the curve in the third appear already 
in No. 1, the wedge and the curve in the down-stroke are first clearly 
observable in No. 4, though the latter is not constant. The form of Si. 
is a further development, tending towards the final result, the conversion 
of the first horizontal into a top-line, of the second bar into a vertical, and 
of the third into a double twist on the left, which is reached in the modern 
Devanlgart In SSl. the letter is turned round, the old vertical being made 
a horizontal line, and the three horizontals turned into verticals 1 . 

gha differs from the old Maurya and Andhra form merely by the 
wedges marking the ends of the strokes, and is identical with that of 

1 The H. P. form occurs, however, in ancient 51rad4 MSS. of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 
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Ne. MS. 1049. presents a further development, the hook on the 
right being detached from the vertical and hung on the top bar. The 
modern Devandgari forms of the letter partly go back to the H. P. form, 
and partly to the Gaina with the hook turned downwards. 

ha shows two forms, the independent and that used in connexion with 
ga (i, 5a). The former differs from the independent form of the older 
inscriptions and from Gu. mainly by the shape of the hook on the left, 
which turns its opening upwards instead of downwards. The only 
analogy is furnished by the compound letter of Gu. (iv. a, 5a), and it is 
probably the parent of the modem Devandgarf *T, where the whole letter 
has, however, been turned round. The compound form (i, 5a) finds 
its explanation through the independent form of Ne. MS. 1049 (h\ 26), 
where the three elements of the ancient form have been converted into 
three curves of varying size, the uppermost representing the horizontal 
stroke at the top, the middlemost the vertical, and the third the hook 
originally attached to the right. .The compound form of H. P. (i, 52) 
consists of the same elements, but has been made more regular, and 
placed horizontally under the ga in order to make it possible to preserve 
the distances between the lines. The proof for this assertion is furnished 
by Ne. I. Nos. 1--2, where the H. P. letter occurs in an upright position 
(see e.g. No. 1, iii, 11 . 8, ia, 15), side by side with the older form (No. 1, 
ii, 1 . 3). Ne. I. Nos. 3-15 and Sd. agree with H. P. In Ghk. (v, a6, 5a) we 
have a curious shape exactly agreeing with na. I think it, however, 
unlikely that the writer has made a mistake. It is more probable that 
the likeness has been produced accidentally by the same process of 
turning the letter sideways, and that the curve on the left stands for 
the top-stroke of the old letter, the horizontal for its vertical, and the 
curve on the right for the hook. 

ta differs from the Gu. and older forms by the wedge placed above 
the old half-circle and the addition of a small line to the left, which 
again ends in a wedge. Among the Ne. I. No. 1, iii, 1 . 16 wavers be- 
tween the older form and that with the line attached to the top. Nos. 
3-15, as well as the other alphabets of table vi, fully agree with H. P. 

/Aa, da , and dha , which show very slight changes, require no special 
remarks. All the varieties occurring in table vi are identical with or go 
back to the angular Maurya form (Burgess, Ind. Alph. 1). 

ft a again shows two forms, the independent (i, 31) and the subscribed 
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compound one (i, 54). The former agrees fully with Ne. MS. 1049 and 
Ne. I. No. 13 ( 11 . 14, 18, etc.), while the second comes close to the inde- 
pendent «a of S&. and S&., and to one variety of the subscribed «a in 
Ne. I. 15 (vi, 73). It seems to me that the subscribed #a of H. P. and 
its allies is merely a contracted or compressed form of the independent 
«a. As regards the origin of the latter and of the cognate letters of 
Gu. Ind. (iv, 1 . 31) in GA&., in Ne. I. No. 15, with which Ne. I. 2 and 4- 
12 agree, and of Gu. Ku. (iv. a, 31), found also in Ne. I. 1 and 3, it is 
necessary to begin with the corresponding Maurya letter. For the usual 
«a of the Aroka inscriptions I, the Girn&r rock gives in one place (ed. 
ix, 1. 8, imiwa) T, with the substitution of two small curves for the top 
bar. From the latter arises the looped form V, so common in the 
Western inscriptions (Burgess, Ind. Alph. 18, 19, 22-27, 28, 32), which in 
its turn produces that of Gu. Ku. and of Ne. I. Nos. 1, 3, by the separa- 
tion of the right-hand curve from the top and its being attached to the 
right end of the horizontal bar below. The forms of Gu. Ind. and of the 
majority of the Ne. I. show the same change in the position of the left- 
hand hook, and besides, omit the loop on the left. The letter, found in 
GAL, H. P., Ne. I. No. 13, and Ne. MSS., finally is a modification of the 
last-mentioned form, characterised by the conversion of the right-hand 
curve into an angular figure with the wedge, and in the last three cases 
by the addition of a small stroke protruding below beyond the body of 
the letter. 

ta, which fully agrees with Ne. MS. 1049, is characterised by the con- 
version of the right-hand curved stroke, found in Gu. and in most of the 
older as well as later alphabets, into a vertical stroke and the shortness of 
the stout left limb, which is attached very high. An examination of the 
Ne. I. shows that the form of H. P. occurs occasionally in all of them, 
even in No. 1 (e.g. Aaritaw*, iii, 1 . 18, and gaditaiA, iii, 1 . 20). In Ne. I. 
No. 3 it is used in the majority of cases, while it occurs less frequently 
in the later ones. The form of U. B. resembles exactly a modern Deva- 
n&gari ta turned round. 

tha, with its notched left side, the vertical stroke on the right, pro- 
truding beyond the body of the letter, and the flat top, has a very 
modern appearance. Nearest to it comes SA., with which Ne. I. Nos. 4, 
6-7, 10 closely agree, the only difference being the want of the tail. Gu. 
and Ne. I. No. 1 show an ellipse with a bar across the middle, a modifi- 
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cation of the ancient circle with the dot in the centre 1 . Ne. I. Nos. 2-3 
have the same sign as Gu., but with a flat top. Ne. I. Nos. 11, 13-15, 
Ne. MSS., and GAL show further modifications, in which a vertical is 
substituted for the right side of the ellipse. The form of SL is based on 
the same principle. 

da offers nothing peculiar except the little stroke at the right end 
of the curve, which appears in all the alphabets of our table except in 
Gu. In the Ne. I. it appears first in No. 4. 

dha differs from the Gu. and older forms merely by the narrowing 
towards the lower end and by the prolongation of the vertical stroke. 
The Gu. form occurs in Ne. I. Nos. i, 5, 6; one precisely similar, but 
with a notch in the left side, in Nos. 7, 9, 10, it , and once in No. 12; 
the GAL form in Nos. 12, 14, 15 ; and the exact H. P. form in No. 13. 

na differs from the Gu. and older forms by the filling in of the interior 
of the loop and by the straightening of the right-hand down-stroke. In 
many cases (e. g. i, 50) the na of H. P. resembles the modern Devandgarl 
with the left-hand limb placed rather high. The majority of the alpha- 
bets of table vi show the old looped form, but GAL , Ne. I. Nos. 14-15 
(see vi, 50), and Ne. MS. 1049 agree exactly with the two varieties in 
H. P. The form of the Indokhera plate (iv. b, 36) proves that the loop 
was not exclusively used in the fourth century. 

pa is characterised by the curve on the left and the length of the 
vertical stroke on the right which protrudes beyond the body of the 
letter. In Gu. and the more ancient alphabets, with the sole exception 
of the Maurya, the letter is angular and usually square, with an open 
top. Sometimes, however, the stroke between the two verticals slopes 
downwards towards the right and thus forms at its junction with the 
down-stroke an acute angle. A further modification, visible in GAL, con- 
sists in the introduction of a curve on the left, while the acute angle on 
the right remains. This proceeding necessitates a break, marked by a 
little notch, in the bottom line. Among the Ne. I. we find the form of 
Gu. in Nos. 1-2, 4, 5, 8, 12 ; that of GAL with the notch in Nos. 3, 4 
(once), 6, 7, 9, 11; and the H. P. form once in No. 12, constant in No. 
13, and nearly constant in Nos. 14-15. Ne. MS. 1049, SL , S 4 ., and 
U. B. (viii, 70) agree more or less exactly with H. P. 

1 This form survives later in the group stha, where the tha is, however, turned 
sideways, and has given rise to the curious Devan&gari stha, which looks like s + £a. 
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pha agrees in principle with the Gu. form, in which, as also in Ne. 
MS. 1049 and Sd., a loop, marking the aspirate, is attached to the right 
of the pa instead of on the inside. It differs from Gu. only thereby, 
that instead of a loop the older open curve (see Burgess, Ind. Alph. 1, 
1 3, 16, 18, 21, 28-32) has been retained. In the Ne. I. a similar form 
appears, probably in No. n and distinctly in No. 12, 1 . 23, while 
Nos. 13 and 15 show a loop on the inside of the pa. The curious 
form of S d., which frequently recurs in later inscriptions from 
Western India, is caused by the closing of the top of the pa, and is 
the parent of the modem Devandgart where the loop has changed 
its position. 

ba is represented by va, as is also frequently done in inscriptions, e.g. 
in Sd. and Ghk . (?) 

bha is characterised by the shortness and wedge-shape of the left 
limb and the strong curve at the beginning of the down-stroke on the 
right. The treatment of the left limb is doubtlessly, if compared with 
the Gu. form, more modern. With respect to the curve the same asser- 
tion cannot be made with equal confidence, as it appears in several 
ancient alphabets (see Burgess, Ind. Alph. 6-7, 11-14). In the Ne. I., 
Nos. 1-6 show the form of Gu., Nos. 7-9, 12, 14, 15 either fully agree 
with H. P. or come very close to it, Nos. 10-11 vacillate between the 
two, and No. 13 has the left limb of H. P., but the straight down-stroke 
of Gu. Among the other alphabets, Ne. MS. 1049 and Ghk. fully agree 
with H. P. The forms of Sd. and Sd. are modifications of that of H. P. 
With respect to the latter, which occurs in a great number of inscriptions 
of the ninth and later centuries, it may be remarked that its origin is 
well illustrated by a form occurring in Ne. I. No. 12 ( 11 . 9 and 16), where 
the wedge has been converted into a triangle, the middle of which is not 
filled in. 

ma shows a slight modification of the form of Gu. and looks more 
archaic than those of Sd., Ne. MS. 1049, and Sd., in all of which the 
right down-stroke protrudes beyond the body of the letter. The Ne. I. 
vacillate between the Gu. and H. P. forms. The form of U. B. is in one 
respect more archaic than all the others. For the loop on the left is a 
better representation of the lower half of the ancient ma, which in the 
literary alphabets has been turned sideways, than the simple side-stroke 
of the other alphabets. This loop survives in the Western inscriptions 
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until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and is still occasionally used in 
the modern Devanigart of Western India. 

ya is one of the test-letters. It shows an essentially cursive form, 
containing, instead of three down-strokes, two with a projecting point 
on the left which indicates the third. The same form appears in all 
the alphabets of our table excepting Gu. It is important to note 
that Ne. I. Nos. i-ia have the form of Gu., and Nos. 13-15 alone that 
of H. P. 

ra is remarkably short, and consists of two wedges the points of which 
are joined together. Sometimes (i, 59) the lower wedge has a small tail, 
turned to the right. According to what has been said above on the 
wedges, it cannot be doubtful that the lower wedge is, as in the left- 
hand limbs of kha (v, vi, 18), ga (i, 19), and other cases, merely intended 
to mark the end of the straight down-stroke, of which the letter originally 
consisted (see Gu. and older alphabets), and that the little projecting tail 
was originally a merely ornamental appendage. It seems, however, that 
later the wedge and its tail were considered essential elements of the 
letter, and that hence the forms of Si. and U. B. (viii, 50) arose, where 
ra consists of a straight down-stroke with a left-hand knob-like limb, or 
with a small horizontal line on the left. The last form still survives in 
the Devanigart of the Mari/Ai country. Among the other alphabets 
of our table, Ne. MSS. and Si. closely agree with H. P., while Ghk. 
shows a more strongly developed tail. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-2 have 
the same form as Gu., and Nos. 3-15 a peculiar one in which the end of 
the down-stroke is marked by a small projection to the left. 

la shows in the left-hand limb a very archaic form, but the right-hand 
down-stroke being prolonged below has more the appearance of a support 
to which the letter leans than of an integral portion. It is evidently the 
descendant of a form like that used in Gu. Ind. (iv. b, 44), and has no 
connexion with the Gu. Ku. (iv. a, 44), which itself is a cursive variety of 
Gu. Ind., framed according to a somewhat different principle. Among 
the Ne. I., Nos. 1-3 have the letter of Gu. Ku., Nos. 4-10 that of Ghk. 
without the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke, and Nos. 1 1-15 
partly the latter and partly that of H. P., with which also Ne. MS. 1049, 
SL, and Si. agree. 

va shows the usual Devanigart form, a round figure, half an ellipse, 
clinging to a vertical which below protrudes beyond the former. All the 
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alphabets of our table, excepting Gu., which has the older triangular 
form, agree more or less closely. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-3 and 8 
agree with Gu., while the remainder show the triangular shape rarely, or 
more frequently a transitional form with round left side, or simply that 
of H. P. 

sa. differs from the Gu. and older forms by its more angular appear- 
ance, though the top may be occasionally slightly rounded. In the 
Ne. I. the forms vary throughout between those of Gu. and H. P. (see 
vi, 44 and 56). Ne. MS. 1049 agrees, as usually, with H. P. Ghi. leans 
more towards the Gu. form. Si. as well as Si . and U. B. (viii, 54) show 
more modem developments. In the latter two the large triangle, a 
modification of the wedge, at the end of the left-hand stroke is worthy 
of note. 

sha differs from the form of Gu. Ind. and the older ones chiefly by 
the prolongation of the right-hand side-stroke, which appears also in 
Ne. MS. 1049, Ghi.y Sa., and Si. Gu. Ku. preserves the old sha only 
in ksha (iv. a, 67). In all other cases it uses a cursive form, in which 
the curved bottom of the letter has been converted into a loop, not 
extending to the right-hand down-stroke, but attached to the crossbar 
in the middle of the letter. This form we find also in Ne. I. Nos. 1-10, 
12, and once in No. 11 ( 1 . 9), while No. 11, 1 . 2, and Nos. 13-15 have 
the sha of H. P., the prolongation of the right-hand down-stroke being 
particularly well developed in No. 13. 

9a differs from Gu. Ind. by the conversion of the hook on the left into 
a wedge, and by the elongation of the right-hand down-stroke. The 
forms of Ne. MS. 1049, Si. y GAi., and some of those in the Ne. I. agree. 
Among the latter, Nos. 1-12 show instead of the wedge mostly a 
triangle. But the wedge occurs occasionally in Nos. 6, 7, 9, 12 , seems to 
be constant in No. 14, and is used with one exception in No. 15. In 
this latter exceptional case we have the form with the opened wedge 
(viii, 48, below the line), which is found once also in No. 6, once in No. 11, 
and throughout in No. 13, as well as in Si. and U. B. (viii, 57). It sur- 
vives to this day in the Devan&gari of Ri^put&nd. Gu. Ku. differs 
with respect to the left limb, which is represented by a loop, either a 
modification of the ancient curve, or a cursive transformation of the 
triangle. 

ha does not show any very important changes. It deserves to be 
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noted that Gu. Ku. again presents a more advanced form than the con- 
temporary and later alphabets, and that Ne. I. Nos. 1-3, as usually, agree 
with Gu. Ku. The projection below the base-line which is found in S 4 . 
and U. B., and remains constant in modem Devan 4 gari, has probably 
been caused by the writer’s adding the curve separately, as they do still, 
and beginning it at the right-hand end. 


C. Medial Vowels. 

4 shows a down-stroke, sometimes wedge-shaped, and usually less 
than half as long as the akshara, to the right side of which it is invari- 
ably attached. This form agrees closely with those of all the alphabets 
of our table, excepting Gu. and G/ik ., where the 4 -stroke frequently goes 
upwards, and is sometimes connected with the left-hand down-stroke of 
the aksharas. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-3 only show the forms of Gu. 
The origin of the down-strokes denoting 4 seems to be that the end of 
the old horizontal 4 -stroke was defined, as in other cases, by a wedge or 
a line, and that in course of time this originally unessential part came to 
be considered as the really important sign. The desire for regularising the 
appearance of the letters further led to its prolongation as far as the 
lower end of the aksharas. In connexion with ga. the 4 is represented 
in H. P., as in most old alphabets, by an up-stroke attached to the 
middle bar of the letter. This practice is an archaic feature, and owing 
to the circumstance that since the earliest times the 4 -stroke was inserted 
in the middle of this letter. Ne. MS. 1049 shows in this respect an 
innovation (ii, 52), as the 4 is connected with the wedge at the end of 
the upper bar by a curve turning upwards. The same form is common 
in the R 4 sh/rakfi/a and other inscriptions in connexion with /a and n a 
(vii, 51), and occurs even in Devan 4 gari paper MSS. 

i shows the characteristic prolongation of the curve over the top of the 
akshara towards the left, until it reaches the level of the lower end of 
the akshara. In Gu., with which Ne. I. No. 1 fully agrees, the tail of the 
curve does not go down so far. In the Ne. I. Nos. 2-1 1 the long-tailed 
sign appears together with the short-tailed one. Nos. 12-15 fully agree 
with H. P. and the other alphabets of our table. 

i, which appears only once, stands still above its akshara with the 
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curve to the right. The other alphabets, with the exception of Gu., 
show the form with the tail prolonged to the level of the end of the 
akshara. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 1-11 show the H. P. form constantly, 
Nos. ia-15 have the long-tailed one also. 

u is usually marked by a short straight down-stroke, defined at 
the end by a minute wedge, but occasionally by the curve below the 
akshara, common in modem Devanigart. The former sign is archaic 
and the representative of the longer straight stroke, used in Gu. 
It is retained in all the alphabets of our table and in the modem 54 rad£ 
to the present day, though its use becomes gradually more and more 
circumscribed by the greater frequency with which the curve is employed. 
In this respect it is interesting to note that the earlier Ne. I. use the 
curve very rarely, while Nos. 13-15 have it in the great majority of 
cases. 

6 has three forms, two of which (i, 58 and 59) are traceable in other 
alphabets, while that in i, 57, an exact representation of the independent 6, 
is, I believe, not known on inscriptions. All the numerous varieties 
observable in the cognate alphabets go back to combinations of two 
straight strokes or two curves. That of U. B. deserves to be noted on 
account of its similarity to the modem DevanAgart form. 

ri shows the usual form which is always used in the Gupta inscriptions 
and remains constant in all the cognate alphabets. 

e, ai, 0, and au offer no peculiarities, except that the pmh/Aamitri is 
used more frequently than superscribed m&tr&. The vir&ma (i, 65) is 
remarkable, as it exactly agrees with that still used in the modern 
alphabets. Among the Ne. I., Nos. 4-15 have it too, as well as the 
other form observable in Gkk. and .$£., where a stroke over the top and 
at the right side of the letter is used. Nos. 1-3 indicate the absence of 
the vowel by the size of the consonant, which in such cases is made half 
as big as those which are to be pronounced with a. This practice, 
which is the usual one in Gu. and earlier alphabets, is still remembered 
in India. For a vowelless consonant, e.g. m is even at present frequently 
called by the Pamtfts ardha-mak&ra. In Ne. MS. 1049 and other 
ancient documents small-sized letters are sometimes used in combina- 
tion with the stroke marking the vir&ma. 
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D. Conjunct Consonants. 

Some groups, those with k and g, have already been noticed above. 
Among the remaining ones the following only require some remarks : — 

1. In groups ending with ya the last stroke of that letter is 
occasionally drawn up as far as the top of the akshara (i, 69). This 
peculiarity, a result of the tendency to equalise the length of the 
strokes, occurs in the Ne. I. Nos. 4-15, while Nos. 1-3 do not know it. 
It is constant in Scl., in the modern Devanigart, and some other literary 
alphabets. 

a. The groups beginning with ra (i, 72-73) show besides the super- 
scribed wedge, which is common to H. P., Ne. MS. 1049, and many 
inscriptions, cases in which the ra is inserted into the left-hand down- 
stroke of letters. This practice explains the curious forms of SL where 
the ra at first sight seems to be denoted by a small line on the left 
(iii, In reality, however, the projecting side-stroke marks the top 
of the ma. 

3. In the group sh/a the /a is placed on its side (compare the 
corresponding signs of SL, GAL, Ne. I. 15, and SI, and my remarks 
on 6a). It may be added that in the Ne. I. tha is also placed sideways 
in combination with sa 9 , and then retains its elliptical form. This 
form of the group has given rise to the modem Devanigart form which 
looks like s£a. 

4. Some groups, finally, like spra and sma (i, 76, 77), show a 
beginning of the method of combination, used in the later alphabets, 
according to which the consonants of a group are placed side by side in- 
stead of the one below the other. It is sometimes, but rarely, observable 
in the older inscriptions. 


IV. 

If we sum up the results of the preceding examination of the charac- 
ters of the H. P., it is in the first place evident that they present to 
us a perfectly developed literary alphabet, formed according to well- 
defined principles which were forced on the writer by his writing 
materials, pen, ink, and narrow palm-leaves, or suggested by the 
requirements of order and regularity. The narrow leaves, on which not 
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merely a few sentences but longer compositions had to be written, 
required the use of signs of moderate size, the shortening of 
sprawling horizontal strokes and the abandonment or reduction 
of tails, and the turning or compressing of the lower portions of 
compound letters. The use of the pen made it convenient to form the 
right-hand down-strokes separately, and naturally led to their prolonga- 
tion beyond the body of the letter, and it likewise suggested the formation 
of curves to the left instead of to the right. If the MSS. were to be 
easily readable, it was necessary to mark the lines and to define the ends 
of the strokes. A slight pressure on the pen at the beginning of the 
down-strokes produced a thickening at their tops, which in combination 
with the old serif led to the formation of the wedges. The wedges 
once being adopted, the sense for regularity and an artistic feeling 
caused them to be used at the ends of horizontal and vertical strokes. 

Secondly, the close agreement of the much later Nep&lese MSS. and 
of numerous inscriptions from all parts of India with the forms of H. P, 
shows that this alphabet was not exclusively cultivated by the Buddhists 
or peculiar to Northern India, but enjoyed a widespread popularity 
down to the end of the ninth century, and perhaps later At present it 
survives only in the S&rada of Kajmir, which probably branched off in 
early times. For though fully agreeing in principle, it shows numerous 
differences in details, and has had, as stated above, a separate existence 

at least since the times of Avantivarman 1 . , . . 

Thirdly, the relation of the H. P. alphabet to those used m the 
Nepilese inscriptions proves distinctly that the epigraphic characters did 
not keep pace with those used for literary purposes, but remained or 
a long time more archaic, and were gradually modified by the influence 
of the letters employed for purposes of every-day life. Considering the 
great importance of this point, it will not be superfluous to present the 
facts revealed by the preceding analysis, in a tabular view, and to 
rive a full statement of the manner in which the final conclusions are 
reached. The tabular abstract of the facts may be arranged as on the 

opposite page. 

* The earliest longer document in SiradA letters is an unpublished inscription of 
dated in the year 68 (of the Lokak&la), during the re.gn of ‘king* 

”«■ <* Dt - u "“ r ln Tto !M “ ” “ 
present in the Lahore Museum. 
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Letters. 

Gupta Form. 

Transitional Form. 

Form of H. P. 

Initial a, & 

Ne.I 

.Nos. 

I-IO, 12 

Nos. 

11 


Nos. 

*3-*5 

„ i 

if 

91 

I-I2 


. . 

. . 

,, 

*3“*5 

„ u 

>, 

ti 

I— 1 2 


. . 

• . 

,, 

*5 

„ e 

» 

tt 

1-8,10,12 


. • 


,, 

*3-*5 

ka 

a 

it 

1 

ti 

2-12 



12-15 

kha 


• • 

• • 

it 

I 


,, 

7-* 5 

ga 


. . 

. . 

tt 

i-3 


a 

*-*5 

gha 

a 

it 

I 

ti 

15 


tt 

13 

ha 

a 

tt 

1-2 


• • 

. . 

tt 

3"* 6 

kz 

a 

tt 

1-9 

a 

3-15 


. • 

• . 

khz 

tt 

tt 

1-15 



.. 

. . 

. . 

g* 


0 • 

. . 

a 

i-4 


„ 

4-* 6 

fia 


• • 

. . 

tt 

1-2 


it 

3-15 

tz 

it 

ti 

I 


. . 

. . 

it 

*-*5 

nz 

tt 

a 

»» 3 

a 

2, 4-12,14-15 

it 

13 

ta 

it 

ft 

1-15 


. . 

. . 


1-15 





it <* 

4, 6-7 

IO, 12, 

• 

• • 

tha 

a 

tt 


b 

*3, 15 



da 

it 

tt 

1-3. 6-6 


• . 

• • 

it 

4, 7-* 5 

dha 

tt 

it 

1. 6*6 

ti 

12, 14 

-15 

a 

13 

na 

a 

tt 

I_I 6 


• • 

• • 

a 

*4“*5 

pa 

a 

tt 

i-a.4-5. 

a 

3-”. 

*5 

tt 

12-15 




8, 13 






pha 


. . 

. , 

it 

11-12 


. , 

1 

• • 

bha 

a 

tt 

1-6,10-11 

it 

7-15 


„ 

7“*5 

ma 

tt 

it 

i-i5 


• • 

• • 

a 

*-*5 

ya 

tt 

it 

i— 1 2 


• • 

• • 

,, 

*3~*5 

ra 

a 

a 

1-2 

tt 

3-* 5 


. 

• • • 

la 

tt 

n 

i-3 

tt 

4-12, 

14-15 

,, 

7, **-*5 

va 

tt 

tt 

1-4,8,11 

tt 

4-12, 

*4-16 

tt 

6-15 

sz 

if 

>f 

I_I 5 


• • 

• • 

tt 

1-15 

sha 

tt 

it 

I— 1 2 


• • 

• • 

tt 

**, *3-*5 

sa 


. . 

. . 


• • 


tt 

*-*5 

ha 

tt 

ti 

i-3 




tt 

4-* 6 

Medial & 

a 

tt 

i-3 





wamm 

i 

tt 

it 

i-ii 






Vir&ma 

a 

a 

i-3 




B 

JEM 

1 Nos. 13 and 15 show an older form. 
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If we had no historical information regarding the age of the Horiuri 
palm-leaves, every palaeographist, I believe, would draw from the above 
facts the inference that they belonged to the beginning of the eighth 
century A. D. For it is undeniable that their alphabet is nearly identical 
with the characters of Ne. I., Nos. 13-15, which were written between 
749-50 and 759-60 A. D., and that the earlier documents of the Nepil 
series apparently show, how the H. P. alphabet was gradually evolved in 
the course of about four centuries from the Gupta characters. This con- 
clusion would be strengthened by the circumstance that the < 7 Mlrip 2 UAan 
inscription of Samvat 746, which mostly shows characters, standing mid- 
way between the Gupta and H. P. alphabets, cannot be older than the 
end of the seventh century, and that there is no inscription showing 
letters similar to Gkt. which can be referred to an earlier time. It 
would further be corroborated by the close resemblance of the DajAva- 
t&ra fragment, of the Deogarh pillar inscription, of the Morbl plate, 
and of the oldest Nep&lese MSS. of the Cambridge collection with 
our palm-leaves, as none of these documents can be placed earlier than 
the second half of the eighth century, and some of them clearly belong to 
the ninth century. In short, on the supposition that the characters of 
the inscriptions permit us to trace the gradual transformation of the Indian 
alphabets, the arguments for assigning the Horiuri MS. to the beginning of 
the eighth century would be as strong as possible. As we, however, know 
from external evidence that this document is at the least two hundred 
years older, it is evident that there must be some radical fault in the 
argumentation. The facts with respect to the age of the inscriptions 
being indisputable, the fault must lie in the tacit assumption that the 
inscriptions give us a correct view of the development of the Indian 
alphabets. This being once recognised, the case is plain enough. 
Starting from the two facts that we have on the one hand a MS. of the 
first half of the sixth century A. D., showing an alphabet with far ad- 
vanced forms, and on the other hand a series of inscriptions, extending 
over the period from the fourth to the eighth century, the characters 
of which gradually change and in their latest development closely agree 
with those of the MS., the inevitable conclusion is that the changes 
in the epigraphic characters are due to the influence of the literary 
alphabet In other words, the masons who incised the inscriptions, or 
the writers who wrote the originals from which the masons copied, tried 
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to make the characters archaic, but succumbed at last to the influence of 
the literary alphabet which they used in every-day life. In some cases the 
old forms disappeared sooner, in others later, and the natural conclusion 
was, as it is always in such struggles, that the antique types went out 
altogether. 

The correctness of this view is supported by the analogies observable 
in the history of writing among most other nations, and by a not 
inconsiderable number of phenomena in Indian inscriptions which are 
inexplicable on the supposition that the epigraphic characters kept pace 
with the literary ones. Whether we turn to the Greek, the Roman, 
or the Semitic alphabets, or even to those of our own times, the tendency 
tp use archaic characters and forms for epigraphic documents is every- 
where apparent, and in no case is it possible to trace the development 
of the literary alphabets with the help of the epigraphic characters. 
As the discoveries of papyri made of late years in Egypt show, even 
the ancient Greeks as well as the Arabs possessed already in very early 
times fully developed literary alphabets which differed considerably from 
those used in their inscriptions. As regards the facts in Indian inscrip- 
tions which bear on this point, they fall chiefly under three heads, — the 
occasional use of modem-looking characters for the signatures or attesta- 
tions in royal grants, the main portion of which is written in an archaic 
alphabet ; the occasional occurrence of a mixture of alphabets in one and 
the same inscription ; and of retrograde steps in one and the same series 
of documents. The modern-looking signatures occur first on the Guigara 
grants, some of which have been mentioned above 1 , viz. on the plates 
of Dadda Prar&ntar&ga, dated (SakaJ-Sawivat 380 (458-9 a. d.), ( 5 aka)- 
Sawvat 385 (463-4 A.D.), Sakasawvat 400 (478-9 A. D.), .Sakasawvat 
415 (493 A.D.), as well as in those of Gayabhafa, dated Samvat 456 (706 
A. D.) and Samvat 486 (736 A. D.). The letters obtainable from the third 
and fourth grants have been given in table vi, col. viii. The first (where, 
as well as in the second, the attestations show a mixture of modem-looking 
and archaic characters) furnishes likewise the H. P. form of ka *, and the 
sixth yields forms of^a and bha which exactly agree with those of Si*. 

1 See p. 73, and note 5. 

* The first alone has it in the word dinakara, while the second shows the ancient 
dagger-shaped letter. 

* See Fleet and Burgess, Old Pali, Sanskrit and Kanarese Inscriptions, plate 372. 
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The same practice is observable in the grant of the Rdsh/rakd/ia king 
Govinda IV of Broach 1 f dated Sakasawvat 749 (827-8 A. D.), where the 
attestation exhibits characters closely resembling those of Sd., while the 
grant itself is written in an alphabet similar to that of Dadda Pra^dnta- 
rdga’s plates. A mixed alphabet, or rather a sporadic occurrence of 
modern-looking signs among archaic ones, is found, as I have pointed out, 
Ind. Ant. IX, 62, in the third grant of Dadda Pra^dntardga, where in the 
first line the word vdsakdt looks like ndsakdt, owing to the employ- 
ment of the cursive va instead of the archaic triangle. The same 
peculiarity is observable on the fourth unpublished grant from Bagumrd, 
but the fifth (Ind. Ant. XIII, 1 16) has according to the facsimile a real na, 
quite different from the character on the two earlier documents. On a 
re-examination of the three inscriptions I find still another trace of the 
influence of the literary alphabet in the formation of the letter £a, 
which, here and there, shows the prolonged right-hand down-stroke, 
while in other respects it resembles the form of Gu. Ku. A second case of 
the sporadic introduction of advanced forms among archaic ones occurs 
in the grant of Sildditya II, dated Sa m. 252, where the H. P. form of 
ka and the Devandgari va appear several times, though mostly the 
ancient letters are used 2 . A third case, which belongs to much later 
times, has been pointed out in the remarks on the grant of Bhimadeva 
of Arthilvdrf, dated Vikramasawvat 1086 (1029-30 A.D. 8 ). It is of par- 
ticular significance, because the Caina palm-leaf MSS. of the same or 
even somewhat earlier times show their peculiar Devandgari letters with- 
out any change. 

The retrograde steps which sometimes are observable in one and 
the same series of documents are best illustrated by the inscriptions 
of the Rdsh/rakd/as, found in the Mard/Ad country and in Gujarat. 
The earliest of the series are the Sdmanga dh plates of Dantidurga from 
the neighbourhood of Kolhdpur, dated Sakasawvat 675 (753-4 A.D.), the 
characters of which closely resemble the modern Devandgari (plate vi, 
col. vii). Next comes a grant of one Kakka, evidently the scion of 

1 Indian Antiquary, V, 1 13, and Fleet and Burgess loc. cit., plate 282 (3). In the 
grant of Govinda’s elder brother, Karka, dated Sakasawvat 734 (812-3 A.D.), the sign 
manual shows the same letters as the remainder of the document. 

* Ind. Ant. XI, 305. 

* Ind. Ant. VI, 193 note. 
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a branch of the family settled in Southern Gujarat, which is dated 
«Sakasawvat 679 (757-8 A.D.), and exhibits archaic characters of the 
type which the kings of Valabh! used after Saw. 300 of the era of their 
plates 1 . To the same period belongs the Dax&vatira fragment, written 
in the alphabet of H. P. Then we have two grants of Govinda III, the 
son of Dantidurga's cousin, both dated in 5 akasawvat 730 (808-9 
A.D.), and showing an alphabet very similar to that of Dantidurga’s 
grant, but in some respects slightly more archaic*. These are followed 
by the Baroda plates of Karka II, dated Sakasawvat 734 (812-3 A.D.), 
and the Kdv! plates of Govinda IV, dated Sakasawvat 749 (827-8 A.D.), 
both with archaic letters, resembling those of the Gur^ara and Valabh! 
Asanas. All the following documents, the earliest of which is an 
unpublished grant of Dhruva II of Broach, dated Sakasawvat 757 
or 835 A.D., while the oldest published is the BagumrA grant of 
Dhruva III of Broach, dated Sakasawvat 789 (June 6, 867 A.D.) 8 , 
again show an alphabet still more closely allied to the modem 
Devanftgarl than that of the grants of Dantidurga and of Govinda 
III. The backward and forward jumps are in this case so enormous, 
that even the warmest advocate of the theory which evolves the 
literary from the epigraphic alphabets must become puzzled (see Burnell, 
Elem. S. Ind. Pal. p. 54, note 3). 

The bearing of these three sets of facts is plain. They clearly illus- 
trate the truth of the maxim that the inscriptions are not safe guides 
for the investigation of the history of the Indian alphabet, but that in 
the development of the letters they lag behind the literary documents. 

Another result deducible from the analysis of the H. P. alphabet 
is, that it is probably more ancient than the precursor of the modem 
DevanAgari, found in U. B. and SA., though the former documents date 
a little earlier than the H. P. palm-leaves. The reason for this suppo- 
sition is that U. B. and SA. both show characteristics belonging to the 
system followed in H. P., and inexplicable on the general principles 
prevailing in SA. and U. B. The triangles in the left limbs of kha, ga, 

x Dr. BhagvAnlAl, Journ. Bomb. Br. R. As. Soc. XVI, Article viii. 

s The RAdhanpur and the Van-Dindori plates, Ind. Ant. VI, 59, and Ind. Ant. XI, 
1 56. The most prominent among the archaic features of these grants is that the tops 
of the letters are mostly left open. 

* Ind. Ant. XII, 179. 
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and .ra, the opened-up triangles in bha and sa, and the straight line 
to the left of the down-stroke in ra are, as has been shown above, all 
remnants of wedges. The employment of wedges is one of the prin- 
ciples regulating the letters of H. P., but they are meaningless in an 
alphabet like that of U. B. — SA., which in general employs only straight 
or curved lines. If we, therefore, find in U. B. — Si. forms which are 
based on the principles prevailing in the H. P., the inevitable inference 
is that U. B. — Si. has been modified by the influence of H. P. This 
conclusion is, of course, of great importance for the determination of the 
age of the alphabet with the wedges. As U. B. belongs to the end of 
the fifth century, it seems not unreasonable to assume that the H. P. 
characters existed in the fourth century, and perhaps earlier. How 
far they go back must for the present be left undetermined. But I 
believe that a fuller investigation of the inscriptions of the Gupta kings, 
which will only be possible when Mr. Fleet’s exact facsimiles have been 
published, will make its existence during the reign of that dynasty very 
probable. 

These remarks will, I hope, suffice to show that the discovery of the 
Horitui palm-leaves is, indeed, an event of the highest importance for 
the Indian palaeographist I am persuaded that this importance will 
be brought out still more clearly, when, in a general survey of the history 
of the Indian alphabets, the principles adopted above have been fully 
worked out and applied also to the writing of Southern India, and if 
it is shown that in the South too the apparent gradual transformation of 
the epigraphic characters is not the cause of the development of the 
modem literary characters, but the result of their existence. The 
materials, requisite for such a task, are at present not at my command ; 
and if I had them, I should be afraid of abusing the hospitality which 
the editor of this volume has offered me, by extending these remarks 
to an unreasonable length. I, however, cannot refrain from pointing out, 
that according to Dr. Burnell, the Southern alphabets were developed 
after the year 1000 A.D. 1 , while two passages of Hiouen Thsang, M£moires 
I, 72 and II, 1 19, point to the existence of separate literary alphabets 
in the South about the year 600 A. D. In the second passage the pilgrim 
says that 1 the language and writing of the Dravu/a country are “ a little ” 

1 Elem. S. Ind. Pal. p. 14. 
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different from those of Central India.' The word 'little' must here 
not be taken in too literal a sense, because it applies both to the 
language — an ancient Dravufian dialect — and to the alphabet. If the 
alphabet differed only half as much from those used in the North as 
the language must have done, it is evident that the remark cannot apply 
to the characters of the Pallava inscriptions, but refers to a precursor of 
the modern Telugu or of the Grantha. Among the Southern inscriptions 
those of the Rlsh/rakQfe kings (see e. g. the facsimile, Ind. Ant. XI, 
pp. 136-37) furnish abundant proof that many of the characteristic forms 
of the K&narese and Telugu alphabets existed in the eighth century. 
Even a lately-discovered inscription from Gujarat, the above-mentioned 
grant of Dhruva II of Broach, shows in the attestation Kinarese letters 
(ka, kha, da, dha, ra) mixed with older forms. 

G. B 0 HLER. 
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